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The subject of inheritance is an immense one, and has been 
treated by many authors. One work alone, ‘De THcredite 
Naturelle,’ by Dr. Prosper Lucas, runs to the length of 1562 
pages. We must confine ourselves to certain points which hove 
an important bearing on the general subject of variation, both 
with domestic and natural productions. It is obvious that a 
variation which is not inherited throws no light on the derivation 
of species, nor is of any service to man, except in the case of 
perennial plants, which can be propagated by buds. 

If animals and plants had never been domesticated, and wild 
ones alone had been observed, we should probably never have 
heard the saying, that “like begets like.” The proposition 
would have been as self-evident, as that all the buds on the same 
tiee are alike, though neither proposition is strictly true. For, 
as has often been remarked, probably no two individuals are 
VOL. II. B 
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identically the same. All wild animals recognise each other, 
which shows that there is some difference between them ; and when 
tlie eye is well practised, the shepherd knows each sheep, and 
man can distinguish a fellow-man out of millions on millions of 
other men. Some authors have gone so far as to maintain that 
the production of slight differences is as much a necessary func- 
tion of the powers of generation, as the production of offspring 
like their parents. This view, as we shall see in a future 
chapter, is not tlieoretically jjrobable, though practically it holds 
good. The saying that “like begets like” has in fact arisen 
from the perfect confidence felt by bi-eeders, that a superior or 
inferior animal will generally reproduce its kind ; but this very 
superiority or inferiority shows that the individual in question 
has departed slightly from its type. 

The whole subject of inheritance is wonderful ^Yhen a new 
character arises, whatever its nature may be, it generally tends 
to be inherited, at least in a temporary and sometimes in a most 
persistent manner. What can be more wonderful than that 
some trifling peculiarity, not primordially attached to the species, 
should be transmitted through the male or female sexual cells, 
which are so minute as not to be visible to the naked eyet 
and afterwards through the incessant changes of a long course 
of development, undergone either in the womb or in the egg, 
and ultimately appear in the offspring when mature, or even 
when quite old, as in the case of certain diseases ? Or again, 
what can be more wonderful than the well-ascertained fact 
that the minute ovule of a good milking cow will produce a 
male, from whom a cell, in union with an ovule, will produce 
a female, and she, when mature, will have large mammary 
glands, yielding an abundant supply of milk, and even milk 
of a particular quality ? Nevertheless, the real subject of siu’- 
prise is, as Sir H. Holland has well remarked,' not that a 
character should be inherited, but that any should ever fail 
to be inherited. In a future chapter, devoted to an hypothesis 
which I have termed pangenesis, an attempt will be made to 
show the means by which characters of all kinds are trans- 
mitted from generation to generation. 

' ‘ Medical Notes and Koacctions,’ 3rd edit., 1855, p. 207. 
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Some writers,’ who haye not attended to natural history, have 
attempted to show that the force of inheritance has been much 
exaggerated. The breeders of animals would smile at such 
simplicity; and if they condescended to make any answer, 
might ask what would be the chance of winning a prize if two 
inferior animals were paired together ? They might ask whether 
the half-wild Arabs were led by theoretical notions to keep 
pedigrees of their horses? Why have pedigrees been scrupu- 
lously kept and published of the Shorthorn cattle, and more 
recently of the Hereford breed? Is it an illusion that these 
recently improved animals safely transmit their exeellent qua- 
lities even when crossed with other breeds? have the Short- 
horns, without good reason, been purchased at immense prices 
and exported to almost every quarter of the globe, a thousand 
guineas having been given for a bull? With greyhounds 
pedigrees have likewise been kept, and the names of such 
dogs, as Snowball, Major, &c., are as well known to coursers as 
those of Eclipse and Herod on tlie turf. Even with the Game- 
cock pedigrees of famous strains were formerly kept, and ex- 
tended back for a century. With pigs, the Yorkshire and Cum- 
berland breeders “preserve and print pedigrees and to show 
how such highly-bred animals are valued, I may mention 
tliat Mr. Brown, who won all the first prizes for small breeds at 
Birmingham in 1850, sold a young sow and boar of his breed 
to Lord Dueie for 43 guineas; the sow alone was afterwards 
sold to the llev. F. Thursby for 65 guineas; who writes, 
“she paid me very well, having sold her produce for 300Z., 
and having now four breeding sows from her.”’ Hard cash 
paid down, over and over again, is an excellent test of in- 
herited superiority. In fact, the whole art of breeding, from 
which such great results have been attained during the pre- 
sent century, depends on the inheritance of each small 



’ Mr. Buckle, in his grand work on 
‘ CMlisation,’ expresses doubts on the 
subject owing to the want of statistics. 
Ste also Mr. Bowen, Professor of Moral 
Philosophy, in ‘Proc. American Acad, 
of Sciences,' voL v. p. 102. 

’ For greyhounds, ue Low’s ‘ Domest. 



Animals of the British Islands,’ 1845, 
p. 721. For game-fowls, tee ‘ The 
Poultry Book,’ by Mr. Tcgetmeicr, 
1866, p. 123. For pigs, tee Mr. Sidney’s 
edit, of ‘ Youatt on the Pig,’ 1800, pp. 
11 , 22 . 
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detail of structure. But iuheritance is not certain ; for if it 
were, the breeder’s art‘ would be redueed to a certainty, and 
there would be little scope left for all that skill and perse- 
verance shown by the men who have left an enduring monu- 
ment of their suecess in the present state of our domesticated 
animals. 

It is hardly possible, within a moderate eompass, to impress 
on the mind of those who have not attended to the subject, the 
full conviction of the force of inheritance which is slowly acquired 
by rearing animals, by studying the many treatises which have 
been published on the various domestic animals, and by con- 
versing with breeders. I will select a few facts of the kind, 
which, as far as I can judge, have most influenced my o^vn mind. 
With man and the domestic animals, certain pecub'arities have 
appeared in an individual, at rare intervals, or only once or twice 
ill the history of the world, but have reappeared in several of the 
children and grandchildren. Thus Lambert, “the porcupine- 
man,” whose skin was thickly covered with warty projections, 
which were periodically moulted, had all his six children and 
two grandsons similarly affected.^ The face and body being 
covered with long hair, accompanied by deficient teeth (to 
which I shall hereafter refer), occurred in three successive 
generations in a Siamese family ; but this case is not unique, 
as a woman* with a completely hairy face was exhibited in 
London in 1663, and another instance has recently occurred. 
Colonel Hallam ’ has deseribed a raee of two-legged pigs, “ the 
hinder extremities being entirely wanting and this deficiency 
was transmitted through three generations. In fact, all races 
presenting any remarkable peculiarity, such as solid-hoofed swine, 
Mauchamp sheep, niata cattle, &c., are instances of the long- 
continued inheritance of rare deviations of structure 

When we reflect that certain extraordinary peculiarities have 



* ‘ Tho Stud Farm,’ by Cecil, p. 39. 

‘ ‘ Fbilosopliical Tranaactiona,’ 1755, 
p. 23. I liave seen only second-hand 
accounts of the two grandsons. Mr. 
Sedgwick, in a paper to which I shall 
hereafter often refer, states that four 
generations were affected, and in each 



the males alone. 

‘ Barbara Van Beck, figured, os I am 
informed by tho Rev. W. D. Fox, in 
■Woodbum's ‘ Gallery of Rare Portraits,' 
1810, vol. ii. 

1 ‘Proc. Zoolog. Soc.,’ 1833, p. 16. 
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thus appeared in a single individual out of many millions, all 
exposed in the same country to the same general conditions 
ol life, and, again, that the same extraordinary peculiarity has 
sometimes appeared in individuals living under widely different 
conditions of life, we are driven to conclude that such peculia- 
rities are not directly due to the action of the surrounding con- 
ditions, but to unknown laws acting on the organisation or 
constitution of the individual ; — that their production stands in 
hardly closer relation to the conditions than does life itselll 
If this be so, and the occurrence of the same unusual character 
in the child and parent cannot bo attributed to both having 
been exposed to the same unusual conditions, then the following 
problem is worth consideration, as showing that the result 
cannot be due, as some authors have supposed, to mere coin- 
cidence, but must be consequent on the members of the same 
family inheriting something in common in tlieir constitution. 
Let it be assumed that, in a large population, a particular 
affection occurs on an average in one out of a million, so 
that the o priori chance that an individual taken at random 
will bo so affected is only one in a million. Let the popula- 
tion consist of sixty millions, composed, we will assume, of ton 
million families, each containing six members. On these data. 
Professor Stokes has calculated for me that the odds will be no 
less than 8333 millions to 1 that in the ten million families 
there will not be even a single family in which one parent 
and two children will be affected by the peculiarity in ques- 
tion. But numerous cases could be given, in which several 
children have been affected by the same rare peculiarity with 
one of their parents ; and in this case, more especially if the 
grandchildren be included in the calculation, the odds against 
mere coincidence become something prodigious, almost beyond 
enumeration. 

In some respects the evidence of inheritance is more striking 
when we consider the reappearance of trifling peculiarities. Dr. 
Hodgkin formerly told me of an English farailyin which, for many 
generations, some members had a single lock differently coloured 
from the rest of the hair. I knew an Irish gentleman, who, 
on the right side of his head, had a small white lock in the 
midst of hb dark hair : he assured me that his grandmother had 
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a similar lock on the same side, and his mother on the opposite 
side. But it is superfluous to give instances; every shade 
of expression, which may often be seen alike in parents 
and children, tells the same story. Dn what a curious com- 
bination of corporeal structure, mental character, and training, 
must handwriting depend ! yet every one must have noted the 
occasional close similarity of the handwriting in father and son, 
although the father had not taught his son. A great collector 
of franks assured me that in his collection there were several 
franks of father and son hardly distinguishable except by their 
dates. Hofacker, in Germany, remarks on the inheritance of hand- 
writing ; and it has even been asserted that English boys when 
taught to write in France naturally cling to their English manner 
of writing.® Gait, gestures, voice, and general bearing are all 
inherited, as the illustrious Hunter and Sir A. Carlisle have 
insisted.® My father communicated to mo two or three striking 
instances, in one of which a man died during the early infancy 
of his son, and my father, who did not see this son until grown 
up and out of health, declared that it seemed to him as if his old 
friend had risen from the grave, with all his highly peculiar 
habits and manners. Peculiar manners pass into tricks, and 
several instances could be given of their inheritance ; as in the 
case, often quoted, of the father who generally slept on his back, 
with his right leg crossed over the left, and whoso daughter, 
whilst an infant in the cradle, followed exactly the same habit, 
though an attempt was made to cure her.'® I will give one 
instance which has fallen under my own observation, and which 
is curious from being a trick associated with a peculiar state of 
mind, namely, pleasurable emotion. A boy had the singular 
habit, when pleased, of rapidly moving his fingers parallel to each 
other, and, when much excited, of raising both hands, with 
the fingers still moving, to the sides of his face on a level with 
the eyes ; this boy, when almost an old man, could still hardly 
resist this trick when much pleased, but from its absurdity 
concealed it. He had eight children. Of these, a girl, when 

* Hofackor, ■ TJeber die Eigenschaf- ‘ Med. Bceearchcs,’ p. 530. Sir A. Car- 
ton,’ &o., 1828, a. 34. Heport by Pariset lisle, ‘ Phil. Transact,’ 1814, p. 1)4. 

ill ‘ Comptes Rendus,’ 1847, p. 592. ■» Giron .de Buzaroignucs, ‘ Do b 

• Hunter, as quoted in Harlan's Gc'ne'ration,’ p. 282. 
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pleased, at the age of four and a half years, moved her fingers 
in exactly the same way, and what is still odder, when much 
excited, she raised both her hands, with her fingers still moving, 
to the sides of her face, in exactly the same manner as her 
father had done, and sometimes even still continued to do when 
alone. I never heard of any one excepting this one man and his 
little daughter who had this strange habit ; and certainly imita- 
tion was in this instance out of the question. 

Some writers have doubted whether those complex mental 
attributes, on which genius and talent depend, are inherited, 
even when both parents are thus endowed. But he who will 
read Mr. Gallon’s able paper '• on hereditary talent will have his 
doubts allayed. 

Unfortunately it matters not, as far as inheritance is con- 
cerned, how injurious a quality or structure may be if compatible 
with hfe. No one can read the many treatises'* on hereditary 
disease and doubt this. The ancients were strongly of this 
opinion, or, as Ranchin expresses it, Omnes Greed, Ardbes, et 
Latini in eo emsentiunt. A long catalogue could be given 
of all sorts of inherited malformations and of predisposition 
to various diseases. With gout, fifty per cent, of the cases 
observed in hospital practice are, according to Dr. Garrod, 
inherited, and a greater percentage in private practice. Every 
one knows how often insanity runs in families, and some of 
the cases given by Mr. Sedgwick are awful, — as of a surgeon, 
whose brother, father, and four paternal uncles were all insane, 
the latter dying by suicide ; of a Jew, whose father, mother, and 
six brothers and sisters were all mad ; and in some other cases 
several members of the same family, during three or four suc- 
cessive generations, have committed suicide. Striking instances 

>' ‘ Macmillaa's Magaziuo,' July and ' Do THMlitJ dans les Maladies,’ 1840. 
August, 1865. Adams, ‘ A Philosojihicul Treutiso on 

- “ • whicU I have read and Hcroditnry rooulinrities,’ 2nd edit.. 



found most useful ore Dr. Prosper Lu- 
cas’s great work, ‘ Truitd do I’HdnidiUi 
Naturcllo,’ 1817. Sir. W. Sedgwick, in 
‘ Pritisli and Foreign Medico-Chimrg. 
Eeviow,’ April and July, 1801, and 
April and July, 1863: Dr. Garrod on 
Gout is quoted in these articles. Sir 
Henry Holland, ‘Medical Notes and 
Bcflcctious,’ 3rd e<lit., 1855. Piorry, 



1815. Essay on ‘Hereditary Discoscs,’ 
by Dr. J. Stcinan, 1843. See Paget, in 
‘Medical Times,’ 1857, p. 192, on the 
Inhoritanoo of Cancer; Dr. Gould, in 
*Proo. of American Acad, of Sciences,’ 
Not. 8, 1853, gives o curious case of 
hereditary bleeding in four giiicm- 
tions. Hnriaii, ‘ Medical Hcsearches,’ 
p. 593. 
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have been recorded of epilepsy, consumption, asthma, stone 
in the bladder, cancer, profuse bleeding from the slightest in- 
juries, of the mother not giving milk, and of bad parturition 
being inherited. In this latter respect I may mention an odd 
case given by a good observer,” in which the fault lay in the 
offspring, and not in the motlier: in a part of Yorkshire the 
farmers continued to select cattle with large hind-quarters, until 
they made a strain called “ Dutch-buttocked,” and “ the mon- 
strous size of the buttocks of the calf was frequently fatal to the 
cow, and numbers of cows were annually lost in calving.” 

Instead of giving numorons details on various inherited malformations 
and diseases, I will confine myself to one organ, that which is the most 
complex, delicate, and probably best-known in the human frame, namely, 
the eye, with its accessory iiarts. To begin with the latter ; I have heard 
of a family in which parents and children were affected by drooping eye- 
lids, in so peculiar a manner, that they could not sco without tlunwing 
their heads backwards ; and Sir A. Carlisle'* specifies a pendulous fold to 
the eyelids os inherited. " In a family,” says Sir II. Holland,'' “ where the 
father had a singular elongation of the upper eyelid, seven or eight children 
were born with the same deformity; two or three other children liaving 
it not.” Many persons, as I hear from Mr. Paget, have two or three of 
the hairs in their eyebrows (apparently correspon^ng with the vibrisste 
of the lower animals) much longer than tho others ; and even so trifling 
a peculiarity as this certainly runs in families. 

With respect to the eye itself, tho highest authority in England, Mr. 
Bowman, has been so kind as to give me tho following remarks on certain 
inherited imperfections. First, hypormetropia, or morbidly long sight; in 
this affection, tho organ, instead of Issing sphorieol, is too flat from front 
to back, and is often altogether too small, so that tho retina is brought 
too forward for tho focus of tho humours ; consequently a convex glass 
is required for clear vision of near objects, and frequently oven of distant 
ones. This state occurs congenitally, or at a very early ago, often in 
sovcral children of the same family, where one of the parents has presented 
it.'* Secondly, myopia, or short-sight, in which tho eye is egg-shaped 
and too long from front to back; tho retina in this case lies boliind tho 
focus, and is therefore fitted to see distinctly only very near objects. This 
condition is not commonly congenital, but comes on in youth, tho h'ability 
to it being well known to bo transmissible from parent to child. The 
change from tho spherical to tlio ovoidal shape seems the immediate con- 



's Marshall, quoted by Youalt in his 
work on Cattle, p. 284. 

" ‘Philosopb. Transact.,’ 1814, p. 
94. 

15 ‘Medical Notes and Befleotions,’ 
3rd edit., p. 33. 



“ This affection, as I hear from 
Mr. Bowman, has been ably described 
and spoken of as hurodilary by Dr. 
Donders, of Utrecht, whose work 5vns 
published in English by tho Sydcnliani 
Society in 18G4. 
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sequence of something like inflammation of the coats, under wliich they 
yield, and there is ground for beheTing that it may often originate in 
causes acting directly on the individual affected, and may thenceforward 
become transmissible. When both parents are myopic Mr. Bowman has 
observed the hereditary tendency in this direction to be heightened, and 
some of the children to be myopic at on earUer age or in a higher degree 
than their parents. Thirdly, squinting is a familiar example of hereditary 
transmission ; it is frequently a result of such optical defects os have been 
above mentioned; but the more primary and uncomplicated forms of it 
are also sometimes in a marked degree tr^mittod in a family. Fourthly, 
Cataract, or opacity of the crystalline lens, is commonly observed in 
persons whose parents have been similarly affected, and often at on earlier 
ago in the children than in the parents. Occasionally more than one child 
in a family is thus aSIictcd, one of whoso parents or other relation presents 
the senile form of the complaint. When cataract affects several members of 
a family in tlie same generation, it is often seen to commence at about the 
same age in each ; «.y., in one family several infants or young persons may 
suffer from it ; in another, several persons of middle ago. Mr. Bowman also 
informs mo that he has occasionally seen, in several members of the same 
family, various defects in either tlio right or left eye; and Mr. White Cooper 
has often seen peculiarities of vision confined to one eye reappearing in 
the same eye in the oflfepring." 

The following cases are taken from an able paper by Mr. W. Sedgwick, 
and from Dr. Prosper Lucas.“ Amaurosis, either congenital or coming on 
late in life, and causing total blindness, is often inlieritcd ; it has been 
observed in three successive generations. Congenital absence of the iris has 
likewise been transmitted for throe generations, a cleft-iris for four gene- 
rations, being limited in this latter case to the males of the family. Opacity 
of the cornea and congenital smallness of tho eyes have boon inherited. 
Portal records a curious case, in wliich a father and two sons were rendered 
blind, whenever tho lioad was bent downwards, apparently owing to tho 
crystalline lens, with its capsule, slipping through an unusually largo pupil 
into tho anterior chamber of tho eye. Day-blindness, or imperfect vision 
under a bright light, is inherited, as is night-blindness, or an incapacity to 
SCO except under a strong light : a case lias been recorded, by M. Cunior, of 
this latter defect having afiected eighty-five members of tho same family 
during six generations. Tho singular incapacity of distinguisliing colours, 
wliich has been called Ualtonum, is notoriously hereditary, and has been 
traced tlirough five generations, in wliich it was confined to tho female 

With respect to tho colour of tho iris : deficiency of colouring matter is 
well known to be hereditary in albinoos. The iris of one eye being of 
a different colour from that of tho other, and tho iris being spotted, arc 
cases which have been inherited. Mr. Sedgwick gives, in addiUon, on tlio 



■I Quoted by Jlr. Herbert Spencer, Cbirurg. Ueviow,' April, 1801, pp. 482- 
' Principles of Biology,’ vol. i. p. 24 1. 6 ; • l’Uer61. Nut.,’ tom. i. pp. 381-408. 

” ‘British and Foreign Mcdico- 
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authority of Dr. Osborne,” the following curious instance of strong in- 
heritance: a family of sixteen sons and five daughters all had eyes 
“ resembling in miniature the markings on the back of a tortoiseshell cat.” 
The mother of this large family had three sisters and a brother all similarly 
marked, and they derived this irecuhaiity from their mother, who belonged 
to a family notorious for tra ns mitting it to their posterity. 

Finally, Dr. Lucas emphatically remarks that there is not one single 
faculty of the eye which is not subject to anomalies ; and not one which is 
not subjected to the principle of inheritance. Mr. Bowman agrees with 
the general truth of this proposition ; which of course does not imply that 
all malformations are necessarily inherited ; this would not even follow 
if both parents were affected by on anomaly which in most coses was 
transmissible. 



Even if no single fact Lad been known with respect to the 
inheritance of disease and malformations by man, the evidence 
would have been ample in the case of the horse. And this 
might have been expected, as horses breed much quicker than 
man, are matched with care, and are highly valued. I 
have consulted many works, and the unanimity of the belief by 
veterinaries of all nations in the transmission of various morbid 
tendencies is surprising. Authors, who have had wide experience, 
give in detail many singular cases, and assert that contracted 
feet, with the numerous contingent evils, of ring-bones, curbs, 
splints, spavin, founder and weakness of the front legs, roaring 
or broken and thick wind, melanosis, specific ophthalmia, and 
blindness (the great French veterinary Huzord going so far 
as to say that a blind race could soon bo formed), crib-biting, 
jibbing, and ill-temper, are all plainly hereditary. Youatt sums 
up by saying “ there is scarcely a malady to which the horse 
is subject which is not hereditary ; ” and 'M. Bernard adds that 
the doctrine “ that there is scarcely a disease wliich does not 
rim in the stock, is gaining new advocates every day.”“ So it 



'• Dr. Osbonie, Pres, of Royol College 
of Phys. in Ireland, published this case 
in tho ‘Dublin Moical Journal’ for 
1835. 

^ These various statements ore taken 
from the following works and papers ; — 
Youatt on ‘ Tho Horse,’ pp. 35, 220. 
Lawrence, ‘ The Horse,’ p. 30. Earkcek, 
in an excellent paper in * Card. Chro- 
nicle,’ 1853, p. 92. Mr. Burke, in 
•Journal of E. Agricul. Soe. of Eng- 



land,’ yoL V. p. 511. 'Encyolop. of 
Rural Sports.’ p. 279. Girou do Buzo- 
rcignues, ‘Philosopli. Phys.,’ p.- 215. 
See following papers in ‘The Veteri- 
nary :’ Roberts, in vol. ii. p. IH : M. 
Marrimpoey, voL ii. p. 387 ; Mr. Kar- 
kcek, vol. iv. p. 5 ; Youatt on Goitre in 
Dogs, vol. V. p. 483 ; Youatt in vol. vi. 
pp. 66, 348. 412 ; M. Bcniard, vol. xi. 
p. 539 ; Dr. Samesreuther, on Cuttle, in 
vol. xii. p. 181 : Percivuli, in voL xiii. 
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is in regard to cattle, with consumption, good and bad teetli, 
fine skin, &c. &c. But enough, and more than enough, has' 
been said on disease. Andrew Knight, from his own experience, 
asserts that disease is hereditary with plants ; and this assertion 
is endorsed by Bindley 

Seeing how hereditary evil qualities are, it is fortunate that 
good health, vigour, and longevity are equally inherited. It 
was formerly a well-known practice, when annuities were pur- 
chased to be received dm-ing the lifetime of a nominee, to 
search out a person belonging to a family of which many 
members had lived to extreme old age. As to the inheritance 
of vigour and endurance, the English race-horse offers an 
excellent instance. Eclipse begot 334, and King Herod 497 
winners. A “cock-tail” is a horse not purely bred, but with 
only one-eighth or one-sixteenth impure blood in his veins, yet 
very few instances have ever occurred of such horses having won 
a great race. They are sometimes os fleet for short distances as 
thoroughbreds, but as Mr. Eobson, the great trainer, asserts, 
tliey are deficient in wind, and cannot keep up the pace. Mr. 
Lawrence also remarks, “ perhaps no instimce has ever occurred 
of a three-part-bred horse saving his ‘distance’ in running two 
miles with thoroughbred racers.” It has been stated by Cecil, 
that when unknown horses, whose parents were not celebrated, 
have unexpectedly won great races, as in the case of Priam, 
they can always be proved to be descended on both sides, through 
many generations, from first-rate ancestors. On the Continent, 
Baron Cameronn challenges, in a German veterinary periodical, 
the opponents of the English i-ace-horse, to name one good 
horse on the Continent which has not some English race-blood 
inhisveins.“ 
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finitely diversified characters, by which the domestic races of 
animals and plants are distinguished, nothing need be said ; for 
the very existence of persistent races proclaims the power of 
inheritance. 

A few special cases, however, deserve some consideration. It 
might have been anticipated, tliat deviations from the law of 
symmetry would not have been inherited. But Anderson “ states 
that a rabbit produced in a litter a young animal having only 
one ear; and from this animal a breed was formed which 
steadily produced one-eared rabbits. He also mentions a bitch, 
with a single leg deficient, and she produced several puppies 
with the same deficiency. From Hofacker’s account" it appears 
that a one-horned stag was seen in 1781 in a forest in Germany, 
in 1788 two, and afterwards, from year to year, many were 
observed with only one horn on the right side of the head. 
A cow lost a horn by suppuration,** and she produced three 
calves which had on the same side of the head, instead of a 
horn, a small bony lump attached merely to the skin ; but 
we here approach the doubtful subject of inherited mutilations. 
A man who is left-handed, and a shell in which the spire turns 
in the wrong direction, are departures from the normal though 
a symmetrical condition, and they are well known to be inherited. 

Pdf/daclylism . — Supemumorary fingers and toes are eminently liable, as 
various authors have insisted, to transmission, but they are noticed hero 
cliiofly on account of their occasional regrowth after amputation. Poly- 
dactylism graduates" by multifarious steps from a more cutaneous ai>- 
ixindage, not including any bone, to a double hand. But an additional 
digit, supported on a metacarpal bone, and famished with all the proper 
muscles, nerves, and vessels, is sometimes so perfect, that it escapes detec- 
tion, unless tho fingers are actually counted. Occasionally there are 
several supernumerary digits; but usually only one, making tho total 
number six. This one may represent cither a thumb or finger, being 
attached to tho inner or outer margin of tho hand. Generally, through 
the law of correlation, both hands and feet ore similarly affected. I have 
tabulated tho cases recorded in various works or privately communicated 



» ‘ Kecrcations in Agriculturo and * Vrolik has discussed this point at 
Nat. Hist.,’ vol. L p. G8. full length in a work published in Dutch, 

« ‘ Ueber die Eigenschaflen,’ &c., from which Mr. Paget has kindly tmns- 
1828, B. 107. Intcd for me passages. Nrs, also, Isidore 

» Bronn’s ‘Gcschichte der Natur,’ Geotfroy St. Hiiaire’s 'lliat. dcs Ano- 
Band ii. s. 132. malies,’ 1832, tom. i. p. G81. 
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to me, of forty-six persons with extra digits on one or both hands and 
feet; if in each case all four extremities had been similarly affected, the 
table would have shown a total of ninety-two hands and ninety-two feet 
each with six digits. As it is, seventy-three hands and seventy-five feet 
were thus affected. This proves, in contradiction to the result arrived at 
by Dr. Struthers,® that the hands are not more frequently affected than 
the feet. 

The presence of more than five digits is a great anomaly, for this num- 
ber is not normally exceeded by any mammal, bird, or existing reptile.® 
Nevertheless, supernumerary digits are strongly inherited; they have 
been transmitted through five generations; and in some cases, after 
disappearing for one, two, or oven three generations, have reappeared 
through reversion. These facts are rendered, ns Professor Huxley has 
observed, more remarkable from its being known in most cases that 
the affected person had not married one similarly affected. In sueh cases 
the child of the fifth generation would have only l-32nd part of the blood 
of his first sedigitated ancestor. Other cases are rendered remarkable 
by the affection gathering force, ns Dr. Struthers has shown, in each 
generation, though in each the aficcted person had married one not affected ; 
moreover such additional digiU are often amputated soon after birth, and 
am seldom have been strengthened by use. Dr. Struthers gives the following 
instance : in the first generation an additional digit appeared on one hand; 
in the second, on both hands; in the third, three brothers had both hands, 
and one of the brothers a foot affected ; and in the fo\mth generation all 
four limbs were affected. Yet wo must not over-estimate the force of 
inheritance. Dr. Struthers asserts that cases of non-inheritance and of tlie 
first appearance of additional digits in unaffected families are much more 
frequent than cases of inheritanco. Many other deviations of structure, 
of a nature almost as anomalous os supemumorary digits, such as deficient 
phalanges, tliickcncd joints, crooked fingers, &o., aro in like manner strongly 
inherited, and are equally subject to intermission with reversion, though 
in such cases there is no reason to suppose that both parents had been 
similarly affected.® 



« • Edinburgh New Phil. Journal,’ 
July, 1803. 

® Some great anatomists, os Cuvier 
and Meckel, beliovo that the tubercle 
on ono side of tho hinder foot of tho 
tailless Batmehians represents a sixth 
digit. Certainly, when tl>o hinder foot 
of a toed, ns soon as it first sprouts 
from tho tadpole, is dissected, tho por- 
tinlly ossified cartilage of this tubercle 
resembles under the microscope, in a 
remarkable manner, a digit. But tho 
highest nutliority on such subjects, 
Oegenbeur (Unlersuchung zur ver- 
gloich. annt dcr Wirbelthicro : Curpus 
ct Tarsus, 1804, s. 03J, concludes that 



this resemblance is not real, only super- 
ficial. 

” For those several statements, ice 
Dr. Struthers, in work cited, espe- 
cially on intermissions in the lino of 
deseent. Prof. Huxley, ‘ Lectures on 
our Knowledge of Organic Nature,’ 
1803, p. 07. With respect to inheritance, 
ICC Dr. Prosper Lucas, ‘ L’Hf'rdilitc'Nnt.,’ 
tom. i. p. 3'.15. laid. Geotfroy, ‘ Anora.,’ 
tom. i. p. 701. Sir A. Carlisle, in • Phil. 
Transact.,’ 1814, p. 94. A. Walker, on 
‘ Intermnrringo,’ 1838, p. 140, gives a 
case of five generations; as does Mr. 
Sedgwick, in ‘ Brit, and Fondgn Medico- 
Chirurg. Review,’ April, 1803, p. 403. 
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Additional digits have tieen observed in negroes as well as in other races 
of man, and in several of the lower animals. Six toes have been described 
on the hind feet of the newt (Salamandra crutata), and, os it is said, of 
the &og. It deserves notice from what follows, that the six-toed newt, 
though adult, had preserved some of its larval characters ; for port of the 
hyoidal apparatus, which is properly absorbed during 4he act of meta- 
morphosis, was retained. In the dog, six toes on the hinder feet have been 
transmitted through three generations ; and I have heard of a race of six- 
toed cats. In several breeds of the fowl the hinder toe is double, and is 
generally transmitted truly, as is well shown when Dorkings are crossed 
with common four-toed breeds.* With animals which have properly 
less than five digits, the number is sometimes increased to five, especially 
in the front legs, though rarely carried beyond that number; but this 
is duo to the development of a digit already existing in a more or less 
rudimentary state. Thus the dog has properly four toes behind, but in 
the larger breeds a fifth toe is commonly, though not perfectly, deve- 
loped. Horses, which properly have one too alone fully developed with 
rudiments of the others, have been described with each foot bearing 
two or three small separate hoofs : analogous facts have been noticed with 
sheep, goats, and pigs.® 

The most interesting point with respect to supernumerary digits is their 
occasional regrowth after amputation. Mr. White * describes a cliild, three 
years old, with a thumb dbuble from the first joint. Ho removed the lesser 
thumb, which was furnished with a nail ; but to his astonislunent it grew 
again, and reproduced a noil. The child was then taken to on eminent 
London surgeon, and the newly-grown thumb was wholly removed by its 
socket-joint, but again it grew and reprodneed a nail. Dr. Struthers men- 
tions a case of jiartinl regrowth of an additional thumb, amputated when 
the child was three months old ; and the late Dr. Falconer communicated 
to mo an analogous case which had fallen under his own observation. 
A gentleman, who first called my attention to this subject, luts given 
mo the following facts which occurred in his own family. He himself, 
two brothers, and a sister were bom with an extra digit to each extremity. 
His parents were not affected, and there was no tradition in the family, 
or in the village in which the family had long resided, of any member 
having been thus affected. Whilst a child, both additional toes, which 
wore attached by bones, were radely cut off; but the stiunp of one grew 
again, and a second operation was performed in his tliirty-third year. 



On the inheritance of ether anomalies in 
the extremities, tee Dr. H. Dobell, in vol. 
xlvi. of'Medico-Chtrurg. Transactions,’ 
18G3 ; also Mr. Sedgwick, in op. cit., 
April, 18G3, p. 460. With respect to 
additional digits in the negro, tee 
Pricliard, ‘ Physical History of Man- 
kind.’ Dr. Dieffenboch (‘ Jonm. Eoyal 
Geograph. Soc.,’ 1841, p. 208) says 
this anomaly is not uncommon witli the 



Polynesians of the Chatham Islands. 

* ‘ The Poultry Chronicle^' 1854, p. 
559. 

* The statements in this paragraph 
are taken &om Isidore Gcoilroy SL 
Hilaire, ‘Hist, des Anomalies,’ tom. i. 
pp. 688-693. 

* As quoted by Carpenter, ‘Princ. 
of Comp. Pbysiolog)’,’ 1854, p. 480. 
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He has had fourteen children, of whom tlireo hare inherited additional 
digits ; and one of them, when abont six weeks old, was operated on by 
on eminent surgeon. The additional finger, which was attached by bone 
to tho otiter side of the Iiand, was removed at the joint; the wound 
healed, but immediately tho digit began growing; and in about three 
months’ time tho stump was removed for tho second time by tho root. 
But it has since grown again, and is now fully a third of an inch in 
length, including a bone ; so that it will for tho third time have to be 
operated on. 

Now tho normal digits in adult man and other mammals, in birds, and, 
os I believe, in true reptiles, have no power of regrowth. Tlio nearest 
approach to tliis power is exhibited by tho occasional reappearance in man 
of imperfect nails on tho stumps of his fingers after amputation.” But 
man in his embryonic condition has a considerable power of reproduc- 
tion, for Sir J. Simpson” has several times observed arms which had been 
cut off in tho womb by bands of false membrane, and which had grown 
again to a certain extent. In one instance, the extremity was “ divided 
into three minute nodules, on two of which small points of nails could Ixs 
detected ; ” so that these nodules clearly represented fingers in process of 
regrowth. When, however, we descend to the lower vertebrate classes, 
which are generally looked at as representing tho higher classes in their 
embryonic condition, we find ample powers of regrowth. Spallanzani” 
cut off tho legs and tail of a salamander six times, and Bonnet eight 
times, successively, and they were reproduced. An additional digit beyond 
tho proper numbm was occasionally formed after Bonnet had cut off or had 
divided longitudinally tho hand or foot, and in one instance three additional 
digits were thus formed.” Those latter cases appear at first sight quite 
distinct from tho conpnital production of additional digits in tho higher 
animals; but theoretically, as we shall see in a future chapter, they pro- 
bably present no real difference. The larA-ro or tadpoles of tho tailless 
Batrachians, but not tho adults," are capable of reproducing lost 
members." Lastly, as I have been informed by Mr. J. J. Briggs and Mr. 
P. Buckland, when portions of tho pectoral and tail fins of various fresh- 



” Muller’s ‘ Pbys.,’ Eng. tmnslnt., vol. 
i., 1838, p. 407. A tlirush, however, was 
exhibiteil before the British Association 
at Hull, in 1853, which had lost its 
tarsus, and this member, it was asserted, 
hod been thrice reprodneed : I presume 
it was lost each time by disease. 

” ‘Monthly Journal of Medical 
Science,’ Edinburgli, 1848, now scries, 
vol. ii. p. 890. 

” ‘An Essay on Animal Beproduo- 
tion,’ trnns. by Dr. Matey, 1709, p. 79. 

” Bonnet, ‘(Euvres d’Hist. Nat,’ 
tom. V., part i., 4to. edit., 1781, pp. 343, 
850, 353. 



" So with insects, tho Inrvro re- 
produce lost limbs, but, except in one 
order, the mature insect has no such 
power. But tho Myriapods, wliich ap- 
parently represent tho larva) of true in- 
sects, have, os Newport has shown, this 
power until their lost moult. See an 
excellent discussion on tliis whole 
subject by Dr. Car|xuitcr in his • Prino. 
Comp. Phys.,’ 1854, p. 479. 

” Dr. UUnther, in Owen's ‘ Anatomy 
of Vortebmtes,’ vol. i., 1800, p. 507. 
Spallanzani has mode similar observa- 
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water fish ore cut off, they are i>erfectly reproduced in about six weeks’ 
time. 

From these several facts we may infer that supernumerary 
digits in man retain to a certain extent an embryonic condi- 
tion, and that they resemble in this respect the normal digits 
and limbs in the lower vertebrate classes. They also resemble 
the digits of some of the lower animals in the number exceeding 
five; lor no mammal, bird, existing reptile, or amphibian (unless 
the tubercle on the hind feet of the toad and other tailless 
Batrachians be viewed as a digit) has more than five; whilst 
fishes sometimes have in their pectoral fins as many as twenty 
metacarpal and phalangeal bones, which, together with the bony 
filaments, apparently represent our digits with their nails. So, 
again, in certain extinct reptiles, namely, the Ichthyopterygia, 
“ the digits may be seven, eight, or nine in number, a significant 
mark,” says Profes.sor Owen, “ of piscine affinity.”^' 

We encounter much difficulty in attempting to reduce these 
various facts to any rule or law. The inconstant number of 
the additional digits — their irregular attachment to either the 
inner or outer margin of the hand — the gradation which can 
be traced from a mere loose rudiment of a single digit to a 
completely double hand — the occasional appearance of addi- 
tional digits in the salamander after a limb has been ampu- 
tated — these various facts appear to indicate mere fluctuating 
monstrosity ; and this perhaps is all that can be safely said. 
Nevertheless, ns supernumerary digits in the higher animals, from 
their power of regrowth and fi'om the number thus acquired 
exceeding five, partake of the nature of the digits in the lower 
vertebrate animals; — as they occur by no means rarely, and are 
transmitted with remarkable strength, though perhaps not more 
strongly than some other anomalies; — and as with animals 
which have fewer than five digits, when an additional one 
appears it is generally due to the development of a visible 
rudiment ; — we are led in all coses to suspect, that, although no 
actual rudiment can be detected, yet that a latent tendency to 
the formation of an additional digit exists in all mammals, in- 
cluding man. On this view, as we shall more plainly see in the 

» • Oa Iho Anatomy of Vertebrates,’ 1860, p. 170 : with respeet to the pcetoral 
fins of fishes, pp. 166-168. 
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next chapter when discussing latent tendencies, we should have 
to look at the whole case as one of reversion to an enormously 
remote, lowly-organised, and multidigitate progenitor. 

I may hero allude to a class of facts closely allied to, but 
somewhat different from, ordinary cases of inheritance. Sir H. 
Holland “ states that brothers and sisters of the same family 
are frequently affected, often at about the same age, by the 
same peculiar disease, not known to have previously occurred in 
the family. He specifies the occurrence of diabetes in three 
brothers under ten years old ; he also remarks that children of 
the same family often exhibit in common infantile diseases the 
same peculiar symptoms. My father mentioned to me the case 
of four brothers who died between the ages of sixty and seventy, 
in the same highly peculiar comatose state. An instance has 
already been given of supernumerary digits appearing in four 
children out of six in a previously unaffected family. Dr. 
Devay states that two brothers married two sisters, their first- 
cousins, none of the four nor any relation being an albino; 
but the seven children produced from this double marriage were 
all perfect albiuoes. Some of these cases, as Mr. Sedgwick® 
has shown, are probably the result of reversion to a remote 
ancestor, of whom no record had been presoiwed ; and all these 
cases are so far directly connected with inheritance that no doubt 
the children inherited a similar constitution from their parents, 
and, from being exposed to nearly similar conditions of life, it 
is not surprising that they should be affected in the same manner 
and at the .strine period of life. 

Most of the facts Idtherto given have served to illustrate the 
force of inheritance, but we must now consider cases, grouped as 
well as the subject allows into classes, showing how feeble, capri- 
cious, or deficient the power of inheritance sometimes is. When 
a new peculiarity first ajipears, we can never predict whether it 
will be inherited. If both parents from their birth present 

« ■ Medical Notes and Bellootions,’ sangains,’ 2nd edit., 18G2, p. lO.S. 

1830, pi). 24, 84. See, also. Dr. P. « ■British and Foroign Medioo- 
Lums, ‘ I’Hiirdil. Nat.,’ tom. ii. p. 33. Cliirurg. Koviow,’ July, 1803, pp. 183, 
■** *Du Danger dos Morioges Con- 189. 
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the same peculiarity, the probability is strong that it wll be 
transmitted to at least some of their offspring. We have seen 
that variegation is transmitted much more feebly by seed 
from a branch which had become variegated through bud- 
variation, than from plants which were variegated as seed- 
lings. With most plants the power of transmission notoriously 
depends on some innate capacity in the individual : thus Vil- 
morin*’ raised from a peculiarly coloured balsam some seed- 
lings, which all resembled their parent ; but of these seedlings 
some failed to transmit the new character, whilst others trans- 
mitted it to all their descendants during several successive gene- 
rations. So again with a variety of the rose, two plants alone 
out of six were found by Vilmorin to be capable of transmitting 
the desired character. 

The weeping or pendulous growth of trees is strongly inherited in some 
eases, and, without any assignable reason, feebly in other cases. I have 
selected this character as an instance of capricious inheritance, because it 
is certainly not proper to the parent-species, and because, both sexes 
being borne on tho same tree, both tend to transmit the same character. 
Even supposing that there may have been in some instances crossing Tfith 
adjoining trees of tho same species, it is not probable tliat all the seed- 
lings would have boon thus affected. At Moccas Court there is a famous 
weeping oak ; many of its branches “ are 30 feet long, and no thicker in 
any part of tliis length than a common rope tliis tree transmits its weep- 
ing character, in a greater or loss degree, to all its seedlings; some of the 
young oaks being so flexible that they have to bo supported by props; 
others not showing tho weeping tendency till about twenty years old.*' 
Mr. Rivers fertilized, as he informs mo, tho flowers of a now Belgian 
weeping thorn (t’rolayiM oxyocantAo) with pollen from a crimson not-wceping 
variety, and three young trees, “ now six or seven years old, show a decided 
tendency to bo pendulous, but as yet are not so much so as the mother- 
plant.” According to Mr. MacNab,*” seedlings from a magnificent weeping 
birch {Bttuhx alba), in tho Botanic Garden at Edinburgh, grew for tho first 
ton or fifteen years upright, but then all became weepers like their parent. 
A poach with pendulous branches, like those of tho weeping willow, has 
been found capable of propagation by seed.** Lastly, a weeping and almost 
prostrate yew (Taxui baecata) was found in a hedge in Shropshire; it was 
a male, but one branch boro female flowers, and produced berries; these. 



o Verlot, ‘La Production desVnridlds,’ ** Vorlot, ‘ Lo Product dca VarieWs,’ 
1865, p. 32. 1865, p. 94. 

** Loudon’s ‘Card. Mag.,’ vol. xii., *‘ Bronn’s ‘Gcschichte der Natur, 
1836, p. 368. b. its. 121. 
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being sown, produced seventeen trees, all of which had eiactly the same 
peculiar habit with the parent-tree.” 

These facts, it might have been thought, would have been sufficient 
to render it probable that a pendulous habit would in all cases bo 
strictly inherited. But let us look to the other sida Mr. MacNab” 
sowed seeds of the weeping beech (Aiiyu* sylvatica), but succeeded in raising 
only common beeches. Mr. Bivers, at my request, raised a number of 
seedlings from three distinct varieties of weeping elm ; and at least one 
of the parent-trees was so situated that it could not have been crossed by 
any other elm; but none of the young trees, now about a foot or two in 
height, show the least signs of weeping. Mr. Bivers formerly sowed above 
twenty thousand seeds of the weeping ash {Fraxinus exeeUior), and not a 
single seedling was in the least degree pendulous : in Germany, M. Borch- 
meycr raised a thousand seedlings, with the same result. Nevertheless, 
Mr. Anderson, of the Chelsea Botanic Garden, by sowing seed from a weeping 
ash, which was found before the year 1780, in Cambridgeshire, raised several 
pendulous trees." Professor Henslow also informs me that some seedlings 
from a female weeping ash in the Botanic Garden at Cambridge were at 
first a little pendulous, but afterwords became quite upright : it is probable 
that this latter tree, which transmits to a certain extent its pendulous 
habit, was derived by a bud from the same original Cambridgeshire 
stock; whilst other weeping ashes may have had a distinct origin. But 
the crowning case, communicated to me by Mr. Bivers, which shows how 
capricious is the inheritance of a pendulous liabit, is that a variety of 
another species of ash (F. lentisci/olm) which was formerly pendulous, 
“now about twenty years old, has long lost this habit, every shoot being 
“remarkably erect; but seedlings formerly raised from it wero perfectly 
“prostrate, the stems not rising more than two inches above the ground.” 
Thus the weeping variety of the common ash, which has been extensively 
propagated by buds during a long period, did not, with Mr. Bivers, 
transmit its character to one seedling out of above twenty thousand; 
whereas the weeping variety of a second species of ash, which could not, 
wWlst grown in the same garden, retain its own weeping character, trans- 
mitted to its seedlings the pendulous habit in excess ! 

Many analogous facts could bo given, showing how apparently capricious 
is the principle of inheritance. All the seedlings from a varioty of the Bar- 
berry (fl. vulgaru) with rod leaves inherited the same character ; only about 
ono-third of the seedlings of the copper Beech (Fagiu tylvaiiai) had purple 
leaves. Not one out of a hundred seedlings of a varioty of the Ceratut 
padut, with yellow fniit, boro yellow fruit : one-twelfth of the seedlings of 
the variety of Cornua maacula, with yellow fruit, came true : “and lastly, all 
the trees raised by my father from a yellow-berried holly (flex aqui/olium). 



” Rev. W. A. Leighton, ■ Flora of London’s ‘ Gard. Magazine,’ vol. x , 
bimpshiro,’ p. 497 ; and Charleaworth’s 1834. pp. 408, 180 ; and vol. ix., 1833, 
Mag. of Nat. Hist.,’ vol. i„ 1837, p. p, 597. 
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found wild, produced yellow berries. Vilmorin” obserred in a bod of 
Saponaria calabriea an extremely dwarf variety, and raised from it a large 
number of seedlings; some of these partially resembled their parent, and 
he selected their seed; but the grandchildren were not in the least dwarfed : 
on the other hand, ho observed a stunted and bushy variety of Tagetes 
tignata growing in the midst of the common varieties by which it was 
probably crossed ; for meat of the seedlings raised from this plant were 
intermediate in character, only two perfectly resembling their parent ; but 
seed saved from these two plants reproduced the new variety so truly, 
that hardly any selection has since been necessary. 

Flowers transmit their colour truly, or most capriciously. Many an- 
nuals come true : thus I purchased German seeds of thirty-four named 
suh-varicties of one race of ton-week stocks {Matthiota annua), and raised 
a hundred and forty plants, all of which, with the exception of a single 
plant, came true. In saying this, however, it must be understood that I 
could distinguish only twenty kinds out of the thirty-four named sub- 
varieties ; nor did the colour of the flower always correspond with the 
name affixed to the packet ; but I say that they came true, because in 
each of the thirty-six short rows every plant was absolutely alike, with the 
one single exception. Again, I procured packets of German seed of twenty- 
flvo named varieties of common and quilled asters, and raised a hundred 
and twenty-four plants; of these, all except ten were true in the above 
limited sense ; and I considered even a wrong shade of colour as false. 

It is a singular circumstance that white varieties generally transmit their 
eolour much more truly than any other variety. This fact probably stands 
in close relation with one observ^ by Verlot,“ namely, that flowers which 
are normally white rarely vary into any other colour. I have found that 
the white varieties of Delphinium conedida and of the Stock are the truest. 
It is, indeed, sufficient to look through a nurseryman’s seed-list, to see the 
largo number of white varieties which can bo propagated by seed. The 
several coloured varieties of the sweet-pea (^Lathyrus odoratus) are very 
true ; but I hear from Mr. Masters, of Canterbury, who has particularly 
attended to this plant, that the white variety is the truest. 'The hyacinth, 
when propagated by seed, is extremely inconstant in colour, but “ white 
hyacinths almost always give by seed white-flowered plants;”” and Mr. 
Masters informs me that the yellow varieties also reproduce their colour, 
but of different sliades. On the other hand, pink and blue varieties, the 
latter being the natural colour, are not nearly so true : hence, as Mr. Masters 
has remarked to mo, “ we see that a garden variety may acquire a more 
jjermanent habit than a natural species ; ” but it should have been i^ded, 
that this occurs under cultivation, and therefore under changed conditions. 

With many flowers, especially perennials, nothing can be more fluctuating 
than the colour of the seedlings, as is notoriously the case with verbenas, 
carnations, dahlias, cinerarias, and others." I sowed seed of twelve 



« Vetlot, op. cit., p. 38. " See ‘ Cottage Gardener,’ April 10, 

M Op. cit., p. 59. 1860, p. 18, and Sept. 10, 1861, p. 1>>“: 

“ Alp. Do Candolle, ‘ Geograph. ‘ Gard. Chron.,’ 1845, p. 102. 

Bot.,’ p. 1082. 
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named Tarieties of Snapdragon (^Antirrhinum majus), and utter confusion 
was the result. In most cases the extremely fluctuating colour of seedling 
plants is probably in chief part duo to crosses between differently-coloured 
varieties during previous generations. It is almost certain that this is 
the case with the pwlyanthus and coloured primrose (Primula veris and 
vulgaris), from their reciprocally dimorphic structure;” and these are 
plants which florists speak of as never coming true by seed : but if care be 
taken to prevent crossing, neither species is by any means very inconstant 
in colour; thus I raised twenty-three plants from a purple primrose, fer- 
tilised by Mr. J. Scott with its own pollen, and eighteen came up purple ot 
different shades, and only five reverted to the ordinary yellow colour : 
again, I raised twenty plants from a bright-red cowslip, similarly treated 
by Mr. Scott, and every one perfectly resembled its parent in colour, as 
likewise did, with the exception of a single plant, 72 grandchildren. Even 
with the most variable flowers, it is probable tliat each delicate shade of 
colour might bo permanently fixed so as to bo transmitted by seed, by cul- 
tivation in the same soil, by long continued selection, and especially by the 
prevention of crosses. I infer this from certain annual larkspurs (Delphi- 
nium emsolida and ajacis), of which common seedlings present a greater 
diversity of colour than any other plant known to me ; yet on procuring 
seed of five named Gorman variotios of D. consolida, only nine plants out of 
ninety-four were false ; and the seedlings of six variotios of D. ajacis were 
tme in the same manner and degree as with the stocks above described. A 
distinguished botanist maintains that the annual species of Delpliinium aro 
always solf-fertihsod ; therefore I may mention that thirty-two flowers 
on a branch of J). consolida, enclosed in a not, yielded twenty-seven capsules, 
with an average of 17 '2 seed in each; whilst five flowers, under the same 
not, which were artificially fertilised, in the same manner as must be 
effected by bees during their incessant visits, yielded five capsules with an 
average of 35 • 2 fine seed ; and this shows that the agency of insects is 
necessary for tlio full fertility of this plant. Analogous facts could be 
given with respect to the crossing of many other flowers, such os carna- 
tions, &c., of which the varieties fluctuate much in colour. 

As with flowers, so with oiu domesticated animals, no character is more 
variable than colour, and probably in no animal more so than with the 
horse. Yet with a little caro in breeding, it appears that races of any 
tolom- might soon be formed. Hofackor gives the result of matching two 
hundred and sixteen marcs of four different colours with hko-coloured 
stallions, without regard to the colour of their ancestors; and of the two 
Imndred and sixteen colts born, eleven alone failed to inherit the colour of 
their parents : Autenrioth and Ammon assert tliat, after two generations, 
colts of a uniform colour ore produced with certainty.” 

In a few rare cases peculiarities fail to be inherited, apparently 
from the force of inheritance being too strong. I have been 
assured by breeders of the canary-bird that to get a good jonquil- 

“ Darwin, in ‘ Journal of Proc. l.inn. Soo. Dot.,’ 1802, ]>. 94. 

" Hofackcr, ‘ Ueber die Eigenschafton,’ &c., s. 10. 
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coloured bird it does not answer to pair two jonquils, as the 
colour then comes out too strong, or is even brown. So again, 
if two erested canaries are paired, the young birds rarely inherit 
this character for in crested birds a narrow space of bare sldu 
is left on the back of the head, where the feathers are up-tumed 
to form the crest, and, when both parents are thus characterised, 
the bareness becomes excessive, and the crest itself fails to be 
developed. Mr. Hewitt, speaking of Laced Sebright Bantams, 
says that, “ why this should be so, I know not, but I am con- 
fident that those that are best laced frequently produce oflspring 
very far from perfect in their markings, whilst those exhibited 
by myself, which have so often proved successful, were bred 
from the union of heavily-laced birds with those that were 
scarcely sufficiently laced.” 

It is a singular fact that, although several deaf-mutes often 
occur in the same family, and though their cousins and other 
relations are often in the same condition, yet their parents are 
very rarely deaf-mutes. To give a single instance: not one 
scholar out of 148, who were at the same time in the London 
Institution, was the child of parents similarly afSicted. So again, 
when a male or a female deaf-mute marries a sound person, their 
children are most rarely affected : in Ireland out of 203 children 
thus produced one alone was mute. Even when both parents 
have been deaf-mutes, as in the case of forty-one marriages in 
the United States and of six in Ireland, only two deaf and dumb 
children were produced. Mr. Sedgwick,“ in commenting on 
this remarkable and fortunate failure in tlie power of trans- 
mission in the direct line, remarks that it may possibly be 
owing to “ excess having reversed the action of some natural 
law in development.” But it is safer in the present state of our 
knowledge to look at the whole case as simply unintelligible. 

With respect to the inheritance of structures mutilated by 
injuries or altered by disease it is difficult to come to any 

Bpchstein, ‘ Natargeseb. Deutach- Tegetmoicr, 186G, p. 245. 
lands,' b. iv. s. 462. Mr. Brent, a great » ‘ British and Foreign Med.-Oliinng. 

breeder of canaries, informs mo tlut Review,’ July, ISGI, pp. 200-204. Mr. 
be believes that these statements are Sedgwick has given sunh full delails on 
correct. this subject, with ample references, that 

“ ‘ The Poultry Book,’ by W. B. I need refer to no other authorities. 
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definite conclusion. In some cases mutilations have been prac- 
tised for a vast number of generations without any inherited result. 
Godron has remarked*® that different races of man have from 
time immemorial knocked out their upper incisors, cut off joints 
of their fingers, made holes of immense size through the lobes of 
their ears or through their nostrils, made deep gashes in various 
parts of their bodies, and there is no reason whatever to suppose 
that these mutilations have ever been inherited. Adhesions 
due to inflammation and pits from the small-pox (and formerly 
many consecutive generations must have been thus pitted) 
are not inherited. With respect to Jews, I have been assured 
by three medical men of the Jewish faith that circumcision, 
which has been practised for so many ages, has produced no 
inherited effect ; Blumenbach, on the other hand, asserts “ that 
in Germany Jews are often born in a condition rendering cir- 
cumcision difficult, so that a name is there applied to them 
signifying “ born circumcised.” The oak and other trees must 
have borne galls from primeval times, yet they do not pro- 
duce inherited excrescences; many other such facts could be 
adduced. 

On the other hand, various cases have been recorded of cats, 
dogs,- and horses, which have had their tails, legs, &c., amputated 
or injured, producing offspring with the same parts ill-formed ; 
but as it is not at all rare for similar maUormations to appear 
spontaneously, all such cases may be due to mere coincidence. 
Nevertheless, Dr. Prosper Lucas has given, on good authorities, 
such a long list of inherited injuries, that it is difficult not to 
believe in them. Thus, a cow that had lost a horn from an 
accident with consequent suppuration, produced three calves 
which were hornless on the same side of the head. With the 
horse, there seems hardly a doubt that bony exostoses on the 
legs, caused by too much travelling on hard roads, are inherited. 
Blumenbach records the case of a man who had his little finger 
on the right hand almost cut off, and which in consequence 
grew crooked, and his sons had the same finger on the same 
hand similarly crooked. A soldier, fifteen years before his 
marriage, lost his left eye from purulent ophthalmia, and his 

“ ‘ De TEsptoe,’ tom. ii., 1859, p. 299. 

" ‘ Philosoph. Muguzinc,’ vol. iv., 1799, p. 5. 
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two sons were microphthalmic on the same side.** In all such 
eases, if truthfully reported, in which the parent has had an 
organ injured on one side, and more than one child has been 
born with the same organ affected on the same side, the chances 
against mere coincidence are enormous. But perhaps the most 
remarkable and trustworthy fact is that given by Dr. Brown- 
Kequard,® namely, that many young guinea-pigs inherited an 
epileptic tendency from parents which had been subjected to 
a particular operation, inducing in the course of a few weeks 
a convulsive disease like epilepsy : and it should be especially 
noted that this eminent physiologist bred a large number of 
guinea-pigs from animals which had not been operated on, and 
not one of these manifested the epileptic tendency. On the 
whole, we can hardly avoid admitting, that injuries and muti- 
lations, especiaUy when followed by disease, or perhaps exclu- 
sively when thus followed, are occasionally inherited. 

Although many congenital monstrosities are inherited, of 
Avhich examples have already been given, and to which may 
be added the lately recorded case of the transmission during 
a century of hare-lip with a cleft-palate in the writer’s own 
family," yet other mallormations are rarely or never inherited. 
Of these latter cases, many are probably due to injuries in the 
womb or egg, and would come imder the head of non-inherited 
injuries or mutilations. With plants, a long catalogue of in- 
herited monstrosities of the most serious and diversified nature 
could easily be given ; and with plants, there is no reason 
to supjwse that monstrosities are caused by direct injuries to 
the seed or embryo. 



Catue» of Non-inheritance. 

A large number of cases of non-inheritance are intelligible on 
the principle, that a strong tendency to inheritance does exist, but 



«> This last case is quoted by Mr. 
Sedgwick in ‘ British and Foreign 
Medico-Chirurg. Rcriew,’ April, 1861, 
p. 484. For Blumenhoch, see above- 
cited paper. See, also, Dr. F. Lucas, 
‘Traite' do I’Hdr^ Nat.,’ tom. ii. p. 
492. Also ■ Transact. Linn. Soc.,’ voL 
ix. p. 323. Some curious cases are given 



by Mr. Baker in ‘ The Veterinary,’ vol. 
xiiL p. 723. Another curions case is 
given in tlio ‘ Annales dos Scionc. Nat.,' 
let scries, tom. xi. p. 324. 

•• ‘ Proo. Boyal Soa,’ vol. i. p. 
297. 

" Mr. Sproule, in ‘British Medical 
Jounml,’ April 18, 1863. 
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that it is overborne by hostile or unfavourablo conditions of life. 
No one would expect that our improved pigs, if forced during 
several generations to travel about and root in the ground for 
their own subsistence, would transmit, as truly as they now do, 
their tendency to fatten, and their short muzzles and legs. Dray- 
horses assuredly would not long transmit their great size and 
massive hmbs, if compelled to live on a cold, damp mountainous 
region; we have indeed evidence of such deterioration in the 
horses which have run wild on the Falkland Islands. European 
dogs in India often fail to transmit their true character. Our 
sheep in tropical countries lose their wool in a few generations. 
There seems also to be a close relation between certain peculiar 
pastures and the inheritance of an enlarged tail in fat-tailed sheep, 
which form one of the most ancient breeds in the world. With 
plants, we have seen that the American varieties of maize lose 
their proi>er character in the course of two or three generations, 
when cultivated in Europe. Our cabbages, which here come so 
true by seed, cannot form heads in hot countries. Under changed 
circumstances, periodical liabits of life soon fail to be transmitted, 
as the period of maturity in summer and winter wheat, barley, 
and vetches. So it is with animals; for instance, a person 
whose statement I can trust, procured eggs of Aylesbury ducks 
from that town, where they are kept in houses and are' reared 
as early as possible for the London market ; the ducks bred from 
tliese eggs in a distant part of England, hatched their first brood 
on January 24th, whilst common ducks, kept in the srime yard 
and treated in the same manner, did not hatch till the end of 
March; and this 8ho^vs that the period of hatching was inherited. 
But the grandchildren of these Aylesbury ducks completely 
lost their early habit of incubation, and hatched their eggs at 
the same time with the common ducks of the same place. 

Many cases of non-inheritance apparently result from the con- 
ditions of life continually inducing fresh variability. AVe have 
seen that when the seeds of pears, plums, apples, &c., are sown, 
the seedlings generally inherit some degree of family likeness 
from the parent-variety. Mingled with these seedlings, a few, 
and sometimes many, worthless, wild-looking plants commonly 
appear; and their appearance may be attributed to the prin- 
ciple of reversion. But scarcely a single seedling will be found 
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perfectly to resemble the parent-form; and this, I believe, 
may be accounted for by constantly recurring variability in- 
duced by the conditions of life. I believe in this, because it 
has been observed that certain fruit-trees truly proimgate their 
kind whilst growing on their own roots, but when grafted on 
other stocks, and by this process their natural state is mani- . 
festly afiTccted, they produce seedlings which vary greatly, de- 
parting from the parental type in many characters." Metzger, 
as stated in the ninth chapter, found that certain kinds of wheat 
brought from Spain and cultivated in Germany, failed during 
many years to reproduce themselves truly; but that at last, 
when accustomed to their new conditions, they ceased to be 
variable, — that i% they became ameiuible to the power of in- 
heritance. Nearly all the plants which cannot be propagated 
with any approach to certainty by seed, are kinds' which liava 
long been propagated by buds, cuttings, offsets, tubers, &c., and 
have in consequence been frequently exposed during their indi- 
vidual lives to widely diversified conditions of life. Plants 
thus propagated become so variable, that they are subject, as 
we have seen in the last chapter, even to bud-variation. Our 
domesticated animals, on the other hand, are not exposed during 
their individual lives to such extremely diversified conditions, 
and are not liable to such extreme variability; therefore tlieydo 
not lose the power of transmitting most of their characteristic 
features. In the foregoing remarks on non-inheritaiice, crossed 
breetls are of course excluded, as their diversity mainly depends 
on the unequal development of characters derived from either 
parent, modified by the principles of reversion and prepotency. 

Conclmion. 

It has, I think, been shown in the early part of this chapter 
how strongly new characters of the most diversified nature, 
whether normal or abnormal, injurious or beneficial, whether 
affecting organs of the highest or most trifiiug importance, 
are inherited. Contrary to the common opinion, it is often 
sufficient for the inheritance of some peculiar character, that one 
parent alone should possess it, as in most cases in which the rarer 

“ Downing, ‘ Fruits of America,’ p. 5 j Sngcrct, ‘ Pom. Phys.,’ pp. 43, 72. 
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anomalies have been transmitted. But the power of transmission 
is extremely variable : in a number of individuals descended 
fiam the same parents, and treated in the same manner, some 
display this power in a perfect manner, and in some it is 
quite deficient ; and for this difference no reason can be assigned. 
In some cases the effects of injuries or mutilations apparently 
are inherited ; and we shall see in a future ehapter that the 
effects of the long-continued use and disuse of parts are cer- 
tainly inherited. Even those characters which are considered 
the most fluctuating, such as colour, are with rare exceptions 
transmitted much more forcibly than is generally supposed. The 
wonder, indeed, in all cases is not that any character should 
be transmitted, but that the power of inheritance should ever 
fail. The checks to inheritance, as far as we know them, are, 
firstly, circumstances hostfle to the particular character in ques- 
tion; secondly, conditions of life incessantly inducing fresh 
variabUity ; and lastly, the crossing of distinct varieties during 
some previous generation, together with reversion or atavism — 
that is, the tendency in the child to resemble its grand-parents 
or more remote ancestors instead of its immediate parents. 
This latter subject will be fully discussed in the following 
chapter. 
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INHEKITANCE conlinued — HEVERSION OR ATAVISM. 

DIPPERE.VT rOBHS OF RETZHSION — IN POBB OB 1 -NCR 088 ED BREEDS, AS IN PtOECttlt 

FERAL ANIRALS AND PLANTS — REVERSION IN CROSSED TARIinTES AND SPECIES — 
REVERSION THROl'OB BCD-PROPAGATTON, AND BY SEGMENTS IN THE SAME PIOSII 
OB rSUTT — IN DIFTBRENT PABT8 OP THE BOOT CC THE SAKS ANOCAL — TBI 
ACT or CBOS^INO A DIBECT CAUSE OP BETEBSIOK, TARIOU8 CASES OP. VITI 
INSTINCTS — OTHER PBOXIMATE CAUSES OP RETBkSIOK — LATENT CBARACTEH 
— 8ECONDART SEXUAL CHARACTEB8 — UNEQUAL DETELOrXENT OP THE T«0 
SIDES OP TUB BODY — APPEARANCE NTTU ADVANCING AGE OP CBABACTEB8 DEBITED 
FItOM A CB068 — THE GBIUI WITH ALL ITS LATENT CHAKACTEBS A WONDEBm. 
OBJECT — MONSTROSITIES — PELORIC FLOWERS DDE IN SOME CASES TO RE^TIBSKW. 

The great principle of inheritance to be discussed in this 
chapter has been recognised by agriculturists and authors of 
various nations, os shown by the scientific term Atamm, derived 
from atavus, an ancestor ; by the English terms of Jlevertion, or 
Throwing back; by the French Paa-en-arriire ; and by the 
German Ruck-tehlag, or Rucksehritt. When the child resembles 
either grandparent more closely than its immediate parents, our 
attention is not much arrested, though in truth the fact is 
liighly remarkable ; but when the child resembles some remote 
ancestor, or some distant member in a collateral line, — and we 
must attribute the latter case to the descent of all the members 
from a common progenitor, — we feel a just degree of astonish- 
ment When one parent alone displays some newly-acquired 
and generally inheritable character, and the offspring do not 
inherit it, the cause may lie in the other parent having the 
power of prepotent transmission. But when both parents are 
similarly characterised, and the child does not, whatever the cause 
may be, inherit the character in question, but resembles its grand- 
parents, we have one of the simplest cases of reversion. \'e 
continually see another and even more simple case of atavism, 
though not generally included under this head, namely, "ben 
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the son more closely resembles bis maternal than his paternal 
grandsire in some male attribute, as in any peculiarity in the 
beard of man, the horns of the bull, the hackles or comb of 
the cock, or, as in certain diseases necessarily confined to the 
male sex ; for the mother cannot possess or exhibit such male 
attributes, yet the child has inherited them, through her blood, 
from his maternal grandsire. 

The cases of reversion may b*e divided into two main classes, 
which, however, in some instances, blend into each other ; 
namely, first, those occurring in a vai'icty or i-ace which has 
not been crossed, but has lost by variation some character 
that it formerly possessed, and which afterwards reappears. 
The second class includes all cases in which a distinguishable 
individual, sub-variety, race, or species, has at some former 
period been crossed with a distinct form, and a character derived 
from this cross, after having disappeared during one or several 
generations, suddenly reappears. A third class, differing only 
in the manner of reproduction, might be formed t(j include 
all cases of reversion effected by means of buds, and therefore 
independent of true or seminal generation. Perhaps even a 
fourth class might bo instituted, to include reversions by seg- 
ments in the same individual flower or fruit, and in different 
parts of the body in the same individual animal as it grows old. 
But the two first main classes will be sufficient for our purpose. 

Beversion to lost Characters by pure or uncrossed forms . — 
Striking instances of this firet class of cases were given in the 
sixth chapter, namely, of the occasional reappearance, in variously- 
coloured pure breeds of the pigeon, of blue birds with all the 
marks which characterise the wild Columbia livia. Similar cases 
were given in the case of the fowl. With the common ass, as we 
now know that the legs of the wild progenitor are striped, we 
may feel assured that the occasional appearance of such stripes 
in the domestic animal is a case of simple reversion. But 1 
shall be compelled to refer again to these cases, and therefore 
will here pass them over. . 

The aboriginal species from which our domesticated cattle and 
sheep are descended, no doubt possessed horns ; but several horn- 
less breeds are now well established. Yet in these — for instance. 
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ia Southdovm sheep — “ it is not unusual to find among the male 
lambs some with small horns.” The horns, which thus occa- 
sionally reappear in other polled breeds, either “ grow to the 
full size,” or are curiously attached to tl>e skin alone and 
hang “loosely down, or drop oflf.”‘ The Galloways and Sufiblk 
cattle have been hornless for the last 100 or 150 years, but a 
homed calf, with the hom often loosely attached, is occasionaUy 
born.’ 

There is reason to believe that sheep in their early domesti- 
cated condition were “brown or dingy black;” but even in 
the time of David certain flocks were spoken of as white as 
snow. During the classical period the sheep of Spain are de- 
scribed by several ancient authors as being black, red, or tawny.’ 
At the present day, notwithstanding the great care which is 
taken to prevent it, particoloured lambs and some entirely 
black are occasionally dropped by our most highly improved 
and valued breeds, such as the Southdowns. Since the time of 
the famous Bakewell, during the last century, the Leicester sheep 
have been bred with the most scrupulous care ; yet occasionally 
grey-faced, or black-spotted, or wholly black lambs appear.* This 
occurs still more frequently with the less improved breeds, such 
as the Norfolks.* As bearing on this tendency in sheep to revert 
to dark colours, I may state (though in doing so I trench on 
the reversion of crossed breeds, and likewise on the subject of 
prepotency) that the Eev. \V. D. Fox was informed that seven 
white Southdown ewes were put to a so-called Spanish ram, 
which had two small black spots on his sides, and they produced 
thirteen lambs, all perfectly black. Mr. Fox believes that this 
ram belonged to a breed which he has himself kept, and 
which is always spotted with black and white; and he finds 
that Leicester sheep crossed by rams of this breed always pro- 
duce black lambs: he has gone on recrossing these crossed 
sheep with pure white Leicesters during three successive gene- 

' Yonatt on Sheep, pp. 20, 234. Tlie * I have been informed of this i«t 
some fiict of loose horns occasional); throngh the Bev. W. D. Fox, on the 
appearing in hornless breeds has been excellent authorit; of Mr. Wihnot : tee, 
obscrred in Germany: Bcehstein, also, remarks on this subject in an 

‘ Natnrgescb. Dcntscblands,’ b. i. s. 362. original article in the ‘Qusjterlj 

’ Yonatt on Cattle, pp. 155, 174. Review,’ 1849, p. 395. 

> Yonatt on Sheep, 1838, pp. 17, 145. ‘ Yonatt, pp. 19, 234. 
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rations, but always with the same result Mr. Fox was also 
told by the friend from whom the spotted breed was procured, 
that he likewise had gone on for six or seven generations 
crossing with white sheep, but still black lambs were invariably 
produced. 

Similar facts could be given with respect to tailless breeds 
of various animala For instance, Mr. Hewitt® states that 
chickens bred from some Eumpless fowls, which were reckoned 
so good that they won a prize at an exhibition, “ in a consider- 
able number of instances were furnished with fully developed 
tail-feathers.” On inquiry, the original breeder of these fowls 
stated that, from the time when he had first kept them, they 
had often produced fowls furnished with tails ; but that these 
latter would again reproduce rumpless chickens. 

Analogous cases of reversion occur in the vegetable kingdom ; 
thus “ from seeds gathered from the finest cultivated varieties of 
Heartsease ( Viola tricolor), plants perfectly wild both in their 
foliage and their flowers are frequently produced ; but the 
reversion in this instance is not to a very ancient period, for the 
best existing varieties of the heartsease are of comparatively 
modem origin. With most of our cultivated vegetables there is 
some tendency to reversion to what is known to be, or may be 
presumed to be, their aboriginal state ; and this would be more 
evident if gardeners did not generally look over their beds of 
seedlings, and pull up the false plants or “ rogues ” as they are 
called. It has already been remarked, that some few seedling 
apples and pears generaUy resemble, but apparently are not 
identical with, the wild trees from which they are descended. 
In our turnip® and carrot-beds a few plants often “ break ” — 
that is, flower too soon ; and their roots are generaUy found to 
be hard and stringy, as in tlie parent-species. By the aid of a 
little selection, carried on during a few generations, most of our 
cidtivated plants could probably be brought back, without any 
great change in their conditions of life, to a wild or nearly wild 
condition: Mr. Buckman has effected this with the parsnip;® 

‘ ‘ Tho Poultry Rook,’ by Mr. Teget- perience on this subject, has likewise 
mcicr, 1866, p. 231 . assured me that this sometimes occurs. 

i lioudon’s ‘Gard. Mag.,’ vol. x., 1834, • ‘ Gardener’s Cliron.,' 1855, p. 777. 

p. 306 ; a nurseryman, with much ex- • Ibid., 1862, p. 721. 
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and Mr. Hewott C. Watson, as he informs me, selected, dnring 
three generations, “ the most diverging plants of Scotch kail, 
perhaps one of the least modified varieties of the cabbage; 
and in the third generation some of the plants came very close 
to the forms now established in England about old castle-walls, 
and called indigenous.” 

Reversion in Animals and Plants which have run wild.— In 
the cases hitherto considered, the reverting animals and plants 
have not been exposed to any great or abrupt change in their 
conditions of life which could have induced this tendency; 
but it is very different with animals and plants which have 
become feral or run wild. It has been repeatedly asserted 
in tho most positive manner by various authors, that feral 
animals and plants invariably return to their primitive specific 
type. It is curious on what little evidence this belief rests. 
Many of our domesticated animals could not subsist in a 
wild state; thus, the more highly improved breeds of the 
pigeon will not “ field ” or search for their own food. Sheep 
have never become feral, and would be destroyed by almost every 
beast of prey. In several cases we do not know the aboriginal 
parent-species, and cannot possibly tell whether or not there has 
been any close degree of reversion. It is not known in any 
instance what variety was first turned out; several varieties 
have probably in some cases run wild, and their crossing alone 
would tend to obliterate their proper character. Our domesticated 
animals and plants, when they run wild, must always be exposed 
to new conditions of life, for, as Mr. Wallace” has well remarked, 
they have to obtain their own food, and are exposed to com- 
petition with the native productions. Under these circumstances, 
if our domesticated animals did nof undergo change of some 
kind, the result would be quite opposed to tho conclusions 
arrived at in this work. Nevertheless, I do not doubt tliat 
the simple fact of animals and plants becoming feral, does cause 
some tendency to reversion to tho primitive state ; though this 
tendency has been much exaggerated by some authors. 

See some excellent remarks on this subject by Mr. Wallace, ‘ Journal Fiot. 
Linu. Soc.,’ 1858, vol. iii. p. CO. 
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I will briefly run through the recorded cases. With neither horses nor 
cattle is the primitive stock known ; and it has been shown in former 
chapters that they have assumed dififerent colours in different countries. 
Thus the horses which have run wild in South America are generally 
brownish-bay, and in the East dun-coloured ; their heads have become larger 
and coarser, and this may be due to reversion. No careful description has 
been given of the feral goat. Bogs which have run wild in various coun- 
tries have hardly anywhere assumed a uniform character; but they are 
probably descended from several domestic races, and aboriginally from 
several distinct species. Feral cats, both in Europe and La Plata, are 
regularly striped ; in some cases they have grown to an unusually largo 
size, but do not differ from the domestic animal in any other character. 
When variously-coloured tamo rabbits are turned out in Europe, they 
generally reacquire the colouring of the wild animal ; there can be no doubt 
that this does really occur, but wo should remember that oddly-coloured and 
conspicuous animals would suffer much from boasts of prey and from being 
easily shot; this at least was the opinion of a gentleman who tried to stock 
his woods with a nearly white variety ; and when thus destroyed, they 
would in truth be supplanted by, instead of being transformed into, the 
common rabbit. Wo have seen that the feral rabbits of Jamaica, and 
especially of Porto Santo, have assumed new colours and other new cha- 
racters. The best known case of reversion, and that on which the widely- 
spread belief in its universality apparently rests, is that of pigs. These 
animals have run wild in the West Indies, South America, and the Falkland 
Islands, and have everywhere acquired the dark colour, the thick bristles, 
and great tusks of the wild boar ; and the young have reacquired longi- 
tudinal stnpes. But even in the case of the pig, Eoulin describes the 
half-wild animals in different parts of South America os differing in several 
respects. In Louisiana the pig" has run wild, and is said to differ a little 
in form, and much in colour, from the domestic animal, yet does not closely 
resemble the wild boar of Europe. With pigeons and fowls," it is not 
known what variety was first turned out, nor what character the feral 
birds have assumed. Tho- guinea-fowl in the West Indies, when feral, 
seems to vary more than in tho domesticated slate. 

With respect to plants run wild. Dr. Hooker'* has strongly insisted on 
what slight evidence the common belief in their power of reversion rests. 
Godron" describes wild turnips, carrots, and celery; but these plants in 
tlioir cultivated state hardly differ from their wild prototypes, except in the 



" Dmeau do la Malle, in * Comptee 
Rondufl,’ tom. xli., 1855, p. 807. From 
the statements above given, tlio authoi 
concludes that tho wild pigs of Louisians 
are not descended from the European 
fiw scro/o. 

" Cnpt, W. Allen, in his * Expedition 
to the Niger,' states that foa-ls have run 
mid on tho island of Annobon, and 
have become modifled in form and voice 
The. account is so meagre and vague 
VOL. II. 



that it did not appear to me worth 
copying; but I now find that Bureau 
do la Malle (‘ Comptes Itendus,’ tom. 
xli., 18.5.5. p. G90) advances this ns a 
good instance of reversion to tho primi- 
tive stock, and us confirmatory of a 
still more vague statement in classical 
times by Varro. 

'* ‘Flora of Australia,’ 1859, Intro- 
duct, p. ix. 

n ‘ Bol’Espftce,' tom. ii. pp. 54,58, CO. 

B 
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succulency and enlargement of certain parts, — characters which would be 
surely lost by plants growing in a poor soil and struggling with other 
plants. No cultivated plant has run wild on so enormous a scale as the 
cardoon (Cynara carduncuhtt) in La Plata. Every botanist who has seen 
it growing there, in vast beds, as high as a horse’s back, has been struck 
with its peculiar appearance; but whether it differs in any important point 
from the cultivated Spanish form, which is said not to be prickly like its 
American descendant, or whether it differs from the wild Mediterranean 
species, which is said not to bo social, I do not know. 

Eeversion to Characters derived from a Cross, in the case of 
Sub-varieties, Maces, and Species. — When an individual having 
some recognizable peculiarity unites with another of the same 
sub-variety, not having the peculiaiity in question, it often 
reappears in the descendants after an interval of several gene- 
rations. Every one must have noticed, or heard from old people 
of children closely resembling in appearance or mental dis- 
position, or in so small and complex a character as expression, 
one of their grandparents, or some more distant collateral 
relation. Very many anomalies of structure and diseases,'* 
of which instances have been given in the lost chapter, have 
come into a family from one parent, and have reappeared 
in the progeny after passing over two or three generations. 
The following case has been communicated to mo on good 
authority, and may, I believe, be fully trusted : a pointer-bitch 
produced seven puppies ; four were marked with blue and 
white, which is so unusual a colour with pointers that she was 
thought to have played false with one of the greyhounds, and 
the whole litter was condemned ; but the gamekeeper was pe^ 
mitted to save one os a curiosity. Two years afterwards a friend 
of the owner saw the young dog, and declared that he was the 
imago of his old pointer-bitch Sappho, the only blue and white 
pointer of pure descent which he had ever seen. This led to 
close inquiry, and it was proved that he was the great-great- 
grandson of Sappho ; so that, according to the common expres- 
sion, he had only l-16th of her blood in his veins. Here it can 
hardly be doubted that a character derived from a cross with 
an individual of the same variety reappeared after passing over 
three generations. 

“ Mr. Sedgwick gives many instances in the ‘British ood Foreign Mci- 
Chirurg. Review,' April and July, ISC3, pp. 448, 188. 
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When two distinct races are crossed, it is notorious that the 
tendency in the ofiFspring to revert to one or both parent-forms 
is strong, and endures for many generations. I have my.self 
seen the clearest evidence of this in crossed pigeons and with 
various plants. Mr. Sidney “ states that, in a litter of Essex 
pigs, two young ones appeared which were tlie image of the 
Berkshire boar that had been used twenty-eight years before in 
giving size and constitution to the breed. I observed in the 
farmyard at Betley Hall some fowls showing a strong likeness 
to the Malay breed, and was told by Mr. Toilet that he had 
forty years before crossed his birds with Malavs; and that, 
though he had at first attempted to get rid of this'strain, he had 
subsequently given up the attempt in despair, as the Malay 
character would reappear. 

This strong tendency in crossed breeds to revert has given 
rise to endless discussions in how many generations after a 
single cross, either with a distinct breed or merely with an 
inferior animal, the breed may be considered as pure, and free 
from all danger of reversion. No one supposes that less than 
three generations suffices, and most breedera think that six, 
wven, or eight are necessary, and some go to still greater 
lengths." But neither in the case of a breed which has been 
contammated by a single cross, nor when, in the attempt to form 
an intermediate breed, half-bred animals have been matched 
together during many generations, can any rule be laid down how 
soon the tendency to reversion will bo obliterated. It depends 
on the difference in the strength or prepotency of transmission 
in the two parent-forms, on their actual amount of difference, 
and on the nature of the conditions of life to which the crossed 
oflspring are exposed. But we must bo careful not to confound 
these cases of reversion to characters gained from a cross, with 
those given under the first class, in which characters originally 
common to both parents, but lost at some former period, re- 
appear; for such characters may recur after an almost indefinite 
number of generations. 






” Dr. r. 
h. pp. 314, 



Dtioas, ‘Hwe'd. Nat.,’ tom. 
832; tee a good practical 



articio on tho subject in ‘Gard. Cbro- 
nk-lc,’ 185G, p. 620. I could add a vast 
numlxir of references, but they would 
bo superfluous. 
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The law of reversion is equally powerful with hybrids, when 
they are sufficiently fertile to breed together, or when they 
are repeatedly crossed with either pure parent-form, as with 
mongrels. It is not necessary to give instances, for in the 
case of plants almost every one who has worked on this subject 
from the time of Kolreuter to the present day has insisted on this 
tendency. Gartner has recorded some good instances ; but no 
one has given more striking cases than Naudin.'“ The ten- 
dency differs in degree or strength in different groups, and 
partly depends, as we shall presently see, on the fact of tlie 
parent-plants having been long cultivated. Although the ten- 
dency to reversion is extremely general with nearly all mongrels 
and hybrids, it cannot be considered as invariably charac- 
teristic of them ; there is, also, rea.son to believe that it may 
bo mastered by long-continued selection; but these subjects 
wilt more properly be discussed in a future chapter on Crossing. 
From what we see of the power and scope of reversion, both in 
pure races and when varieties or species are crossed, we may 
infer that characters of almost every kind are capable of reap- 
pcaranco after having been lost for a great length of time. But 
it does not follow from this that in each particular case certain 
characters will reappear: for instance, tliis will not occur wlien a 
race is crossed with another endowed with prepotency of trans- 
mission. In some few cases the power of reversion wholly fails, 
without our being able to assign any cause for the failure : tlmsit 
has been stated tliat in a French family in which 85 out of above 
600 members, during six generations, had been subject to night- 
blindness, “ there has not been a single example of this affection 
in the children of parents who wore themselves free from it” " 



Bevergion through Bud-propagation — Partial Jteveraion, hy seg- 
ments in the same flower or fruit, or in different parts of the 



'* KSlroutcrgirea cases in his ‘ Dritte 
Fortsctznng,' 17GG,s. S3, 59; and in bis 
well-known ‘ Memoirs on IsiTutcia and 
Jalapa.' Gartner, ‘ Bustardcnougnng,' 
a. 437, 441, Ac. Nandin, in his 
‘ Rechcrchcs snr I’Hybriditd, Nouvelles 
Archives du Musc'um,' tom. L p. 25. 

Quoted by Mr. Seilgwick in 
‘ Med.-Chirurg. Review,’ April, 18G1. 



p. 485. Dr. H. Dobell, in ‘Med.- 
Chirurg. Trunsoctions,’ vol. ilvi, gins 
an analogous case, in which, in a Isigs 
family. Angers with tliicksned joinU 
were transmitted to several memben 
during Avo generations; but when Ais 
blemish once disappeared it never le- 
appeared. 
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body in the same individucd animal . — ^In the eleventh chapter, 
many cases of reversion hy buds, independently of seminal 
generation, were given — as when a leaf-bud on a variegated, 
curled, or laciniated variety suddenly reassumes its proper 
character ; or as when a Provence-rose appears on a moss-rose, 
or a peach on a nectarine-tree. In some of these cases only 
half the flower or fruit, or a smaller segment, or mere stripes, 
reassumed their former character; and here we have with buds 
revei-sion by segments. Vilmorin® has also recorded several 
cases with plants derived from seed, of flowers reverting by 
stripes or blotches to their primitive colours : he states that in all 
such cases a white or pale-coloured variety must first be formed, 
and, when this is propagated for a length of time by seed, striped 
seedlings occasionally make their appearance; and these cau 
afterwards by care be multiplied by seed. 

The stripes and segments just referred to are not due, as fur 
as is known, to reversion to characters derived from a eross, 
but to cbaractei-s lost by variation. These cases, however, as 
Naudin®' insists in his discussion on disjunction of character, are 
closely analogous with those given in the eleventh chapter, in 
which crossed plants are known to have prorluced half-and-half 
or striped flowers and fruit, or distinct kinds of flowers on the 
same root resembling the two parent-forms. Many piebald 
animals probably come under this same head. Such cases, 
as we sliall see in the chapter on Crossing, appai-ently result 
from certain characters not readily blending together, and, as 
a consequence of this incapacity for fusion, the offspring either 
perfectly resemble one of their two parents, or resemble one 
parent in one part and the other parent in another part; 
or whilst young are intermediate in character, but witli ad- 
vancing age revert wholly or by segments to either parent- 
form, or to both. Thus young trees of the Cytisus adami are 
intermediate in foliage and flowers between the two parent- 
forms; but when older the buds continually revert either 
partially or wholly to both forms. The cases given in the 
eleventh chapter on the changes which occurred during grow th 

“ Vcrlot,' DCS Variads,’ 1865, P.6.S. ‘Rejuvenescence,’ Kny See., 1853, p. 

* ‘ Nouvellca Archives da Musdura/ 3J5) apparently holds a similar 
toiu. i. p. '25. Alex. Brnun (in his opinion. 
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in crossed plants of Tropasolum, Cereus, Datura, and Lathyrus 
are all analogous. As, however, these plants are hybrids of 
the first generation, and as their buds after a time come to 
resemble their parents and not their grandparents, these cases 
do not at fir.st appear to come under the law of reversion in 
the ordinary sense of the word ; nevertheless, as the change is 
effected through a succession of bud-generations on the same 
plant, they may be thus included. 

Analogous facts have been observed in the animal kingdom, 
and are more remarkable, as they occur strictly in the same 
individual, and not as with plants through a succ&ssion of 
bud-generations. With animals the act of reversion, if it can 
be so designated, does not pass over a true generation, but 
merely over the early stages of growth in the same individual. 
For instance, I crossed several white hens with a black cock, and 
many of the chickens were during the first year perfectly white, 
but acquired during the second year black feathers; on tlie 
other hand, some of the chickens which were at first black 
became during the second year piebald with white. A great 
breeder** says, that a Pencilled Brahma hen which has any of 
the blood of the Light Brahma in her, will “ occasionally pro- 
duce a pullet well pencilled during the first year, but she will 
most likely moult brown on the shoulders and become quite 
unlike her original colours in the second year.” The same thing 
occurs with Light Brahmas if of impure blood. I have observed 
exactly similar cases with the crossed offspring from differently 
coloured pigeons. But here is a more remarkable fact: I 
crossed a turbit, which has a frill formed by the feathers being 
reversed on its breast, with a trampeter ; and one of the young 
pigeons thus raised showed at first not a trace of the frill, but, 
after moulting thrice, a small yet unmistakably distinct frill 
appeared on its breast. According to Girou,*® calves produced 
from a red cow by a black bull, or from a black cow by a 
red bull, are not rarely born red, and subsequently become 
black. 

In the foregoing cases, the characters which appear with 
advancing age are the result of a cross in the previous or some 

Mr. Teehay, in ‘ The Ponllry Book,’ by Mr. Tcgctmcier,’ 1866, p. 72. 

® Quoted by Hofecker, ‘ Ueber die Eigenschaflen,’ 4c., s. 98. 
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former generation ; but in tbe following cases the characters 
which thus reappear formerly appertained to the species, and 
were lost at a more or less remote epoch. Thus, according 
to Azara,“the calves of a hornless race of cattle which originated 
in Corriontes, though at first quite hornless, as they become 
adult sometimes acquire small, crooked, and loose horns; and 
these in succeeding years occasionally become attached to the 
skull. White and black bantams, both of which generally breed 
true, sometimes assume as they grow old a saffron or red 
plumage. For instance, a first-rate black bantam has been 
described, wliich during three seasons was perfectly black, but 
then annually became more and more red ; and it deserves 
notice that this tendency to change, whenever it occurs in a 
bantam, “ is almost certain to prove hereditary The cuckoo 
or blue-mottled Dorking cock, when old, is liable to acquire 
yellow or orange hackles in place of his proper bluish-grey 
hackles.” Now, as Gallus bankiva is coloured red and orange, 
and as Dorking fowls and both kinds of bantams are descended 
from this species, we can hardly doubt that the change which 
occasionally occurs in the plumage of these birds as their ago 
advances, results from a tendency in the individual to revert to 
the primitive type. 

Crming as a direct cause of Reversion . — It has long heon 
notorious that hybrids and mongrels often revert to both or to one 
of their parent-forms, after an interval of from two to seven or 
eight, or according to some authorities even a greater number 
of generations. But that the act of crossing in itself gives an 
impulse towards reversion, as shown hy the reappearance of 
long-lost characters, has never, I believe, been hitherto proved. 
The proof lies in certain peculiarities, which do not characterise 
the immediate parents, and therefore cannot have been derived 
from them, frequently appearing in the offspring of two breeds 
when crossed, which peculiarities never appear, or appear with 
extreme rarity, in these same breeds, as long as they are pre- 

” ‘Easais Hist. Nat. du Poroguuy,’ Poultry Book,’ by Mr. Tegotmoier, 1860, 
tom. ii., 1801, p. 372. p. 248. 

” These fucto ore given on the high « -The Poultry Book,’ by Tegetmoier, 
authority of Mr. Hewitt, in ‘ The I860, p. 97. 
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chided from crossin<r. As this conclusion seems to me highly 
curious and novel, I will give the evidence in detail. 

My attention was first called to tliis subject, and I was led to make 
numerous experiments, by MM. Boitard and Corbid having stated that, 
when they crossed certain breeds, pigeons coloured like the wild C. livia, 
or the common dovecot, namely, slaty-blue, with double black wing-bars, 
sometimes chequered noth black, white loins, the tail barred with black, 
with the outer feathers edged with white, were almost invariably produced. 
The breeds which I crossed, and the remarkable results attained, have 
been fully described in the sixth chapter. I selected pigeons, belonging 
to true and ancient breeds, which had not a trace of blue or any of the 
above specified marks ; but when crossed, and their mongrels recrossed, 
young birds were continually produced, more or loss plainly coloured slaty- 
blue, with some or all of the proper characteristic marks. I may recall 
to the reader’s memory one case, namely, that of a pigeon, hardly dis- 
tinguishable from the wild Shetland species, the grandchild of a red-spot, 
white iantail, and two black barbs, from any of which, when purely-bred, 
the production of a pigeon coloured like the wild C. liuia would have been 
almost a prodigy. 

I was thus led to make the experiments, recorded in the soventli 
chapter, on fowls. I selected long-established, pure breeds, in which there 
was not a trace of red, yet in several of the mongrels feathers of this 
colour appeared; and one magnificent bird, the ofispring of a black 
Spanish cock and white Silk hen, was coloured almost exactly like the 
wild Oallua hankioa. All who know anytliing of the breeding of poultry 
will admit that tons of thousands of pure Spanish and of pure white Silk 
fowls might have been reared without the appearance of a rod feather. 
The fact, given on the authority of Mr. Togetmoior, of the frequent 
appearance, in mongrel fowls, of pencilled or transversely-barred feathers, 
like those common to many gallinaceous birds, is likewise apparently a 
ease of reversion to a character formerly possessed by some ancient pro- 
genitor of the iomily. I owe to the kindness of this same excellent 
observer the insiiection of some neck-hackles and tail-feathers from a 
hybrid between the common fowl and a very distinct species, the Qailta 
varius; and these feathers are transversely striped in a conspicuous 
manner with dark metallic blue and grey, a character which could not 
have been derived from either immediate parent. 

I have been informed by Mr. B. P. Brent, that he crossed a white 
Aylesbury drake and a black so-callod Labrador duck, both of which 
arc true breeds, and he obtained a young drake closely like the mallard 
(A. boschas). O^tho musk-duck (A. moachata, Linn.) there are two sub- 
breeds, namely, white and slate-coloured; and those I am informed breed 
true, or nearly true. But the Itev. W. D. Pox tells me that, by putting 
a white drake to a slate-coloured duck, black birds, pied with white, like 
the wild musk-duck, were always produced. 

Wo have seen in the fourth chapter, that the so-called Himalayan 
rabbit, with its snow-white body, black cars, nose, tail, and feet, breeds 
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perfectly true. This race is knoAvn to have been formed by the union of 
two varieties of silver-grey rabbits. Now, when a Himalayan doe was 
crossed by a sandy-coloured buck, a silver-grey rabbit was produced; 
and this is evidently a case Of reversion to one of the parent varieties. The 
young of the Himalayan rabbit are born snow-white, and the dark marks 
do not appear until some time subsequently; but occasionally young 
Himalayan rabbits are bom of a light silver-grey, which colour soon dis- 
appears; so that here we have a trace of reversion, during an early period 
of life, to the parent-varieties, independently of any recent cross. 

In the third chapter it was shown that at an ancient period some breeds 
of cattle in the wilder parts of Britain were white with dark cars, and that 
tho cattle now kept half wild in certain parks, and those which have run 
quite wild in two distant parts of tho world, are likewise thus coloured. 
Now, an experienced breeder, Mr. J. Beasley, of Northamptonshire,'" 
crossed some carefully selected West Highland cows with purely-bred 
shorthorn buUs. Tho bulls wore red, red and white, or dark roan ; and tho 
Highland cows were all of a red colour, inclining to a light or yellow shade. 
But a considerable number of tho ofispring — and Mr. Beasley calls atten- 
tion to this as a remarkable fact — were white, or white with red ears. 
Bearing in mind that none of tho parents wore white, and that they 
wore pnroly-bred animals, it is highly probable that here the oSsijring 
reverted, in consoquonco of the cross, to the colour either of the aboriginal 
parent-species or of some ancient and half-wild parent-breed. Tho 
following case, perhaps, comes imder the same head : cows in their natural 
state have their udders but little developed, and do not yield nearly so 
much milk as our domesticotod animals. Now there is some reason to 
believe" that cross-bred animals between two kinds, both of which are 
good milkers, such as Aldornoys and Shorthorns, often turn out worthless 
in tills respect. 

In the chapter on tho Horse reasons were assigned for believing tliat 
tho primitive stock was striped and dun-coloured; and details wore given, 
showing that in all parts of the world stripes of a dork colour frequently 
appear along tho spine, across tho legs, and on tho shoulders, whore they 
are occasionally double or treble, and even sometimes on the face and 
body of horses of all breeds and of aU colours. But the stripes appear 
most frequently on tho various kinds of duns. They may sometimes 
plainly be seen on foals, and subsequently disappear. The dun-colour 
and tho stripes are strongly transmitted when a horse thus characterised 
is crossed with any other ; but I was not able to prove that striped duns 
are generally produced from the crossing of two distinct breeds, neither of 
which are duns, though this does sometimes occur. 

The lege of tho ass are often striped, and this may bo considered as a 
reversion to tho wild parent-form, the Jsinus taniopus of Abyssinia," which 
is thus striped. In the domostie animal tho stripes on tho shoulder are 
occasionally double, or forked at the extremity, as in certain zobrino 



" ‘Gardener’a Cliron. and Agricultural Gazette,’ 1806, p. 528. 

* Ibid., I860, p. SIS. » Solater, in ‘ Proo, Zoolog. Soc.,' 1862, p. 103. 
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species. There is reason to believe that the foal is frequently more 
plainly striped on tho legs than the adult animal. As with the horse, 

I have not acquired any distinct evidence that the crossing of differently- 
coloured varieties of the ass brings out the stripes. 

But now let us turn to the result of crossing the horse and ass. Althongli 
mules are not nearly so numerous in England as asses, I have seen a mnch 
greater number with striped legs, and with the stripes far more conspicnom ■ 
than in either parent-form. Such mules are generally light-coloured, 
and might bo called fallow-duns. The shoulder-stripe in one instance 
was deeply forked at the eitremity, and in another instance was double, 
though imited in tho middle. Mr. Martin gives a figure of a Spanish 
mule with strong zebra-like marks on its legs,® and remarks, that mules 
are particularly liable to be thus striped on their legs. In South America, 
according to Boulin,® such stripes are more frequent and conspicuous in 
the mule than in the ass. In tho United States, Mr. Gosse,® speaking o( 
these animals, says, “ that in a great number, perhaps in nine out of every 
ten, the legs are bonded with transverse dark stripes.” 

Many years ago I saw in the Zoological Gardens a cruions triple hybrid, 
from a ^y mare, by a hybrid from a male ass and female zebra. This 
animal when old had hardly any stripes; but I was assured by the 
superintendent, that when young it had shoulder-stripes, and faint stripes 
on its flanks and legs. I mention this ease more especially as an instance 
of the stripes being mnch plainer during youth than in old age. 

As tho zebra has such conspicuously striped legs, it im'ght have been 
expected that tho hybrids from this animal and the conunon ass would 
have had their legs in some degree strijred ; but it appears from the 
figures given in Dr. Gray’s ‘ Knowsley Gleanings,’ and still more plainly , 
from that given by Geoffroy and F. Cuvier,® that the legs are much I 
more conspicuously striped than the rest of the body ; and this feet is , 
intelligible only on the belief that the ass aids in giving, through the 
power of reversion, this character to its hybrid ofispring. i 

The qnagga is banded over the whole front part of its body like a zebn, 
but has no stripes on its legs, or mere traces of them. But in the femorn 
hybrid bred by Lord Morton,® from a chesnut, nearly purely-bred, Arabian 
mare, by a male quagga, the stripes were “ more strongly defined and 
darker than those on tho logs of the quagga.” The mare was subse- 
quently put to a black Arabian horse, and bore two colts, both of which, 
as formerly stated, wore plainly striped on tho legs, and one of them 
likewise had stripes on the neck and body. 

The Asinut hidieus^ is characterised by a spinal stripe, without shouldet 



® ‘ History of the Horse,’ p. 212. 

•' ‘ Mem. prdsentds per divers Savans 
h I’Acad. Royalc,’ tom. vi. 1835, p. 
338. 

® ‘ Letters from Alabama,’ 1859, p. 
280. 

® ‘ Hist. Nat, dee Mammiferes,' 1820, 



•* ‘Philoeoph. Transact.,’ 1821, p.2#| 
» Sclater, in ‘Free. Zoolog. See,’ 
1802, p. 163 : this species is tlic Ghoe 
Kliur of N.W. India, and lias oOa 
been called the Hciiiionus of Palitt 
8te, also, Mr. Blyth s excellent paper in 
‘Journ. of Asiatic Soc. of Bengal, voL 
xxviii., 1860, p. 229. 
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or leg Btripos ; but traces of those latter stripes may occasionally be seen 
oven in the adult;” and Colonel S. Poole, who has had ample oppor- 
tunities for observation, informs me that in the foal, when first bom, the 
head and logs are often striped, but the shoulder-stripe is not so distinct 
as in the domestic ass; all these stripes, excepting that along the spine, 
soon disappear. Now a hybrid, raised at Knowsley" from a female of 
this species by a male domestic ass, had all four logs transversely and con- 
spicuously striped, had three short stripes on each shoulder, and had 
even some zobrn,-liko stripes on its face ! Dr. Gray informs me that he 
has seen a second hybrid of the same parentage similarly striped. 

From these facts we see tliat the crossing of the several equine 
species tends in a marked manner to cause stripes to appear 
on various parts of the body, especially on the legs. As we do 
not know whether the primordial parent of the genus was 
striped, the appearance of the stripes can only hypothetically 
be attributed to reversion. But most persons, after considering 
the many undoubted cases of variously coloured marks re- 
appearing by reversion in crossed pigeons, fowls, ducks, &c., will 
come to the same conclusion with respect to the horae-genus; 
and in this case we must admit that the progenitor of the group 
was striped on the legs, shoulders, face, and probably over the 
whole body, like a zebra. If we reject this view, the frequent 
and almost regular appearance of stripes in the several fore- 
going hybrids is left without any explanation. 



It would appear that with crossed animals a similar tendency 
to the recovery of lost characters holds good even with instincts. 
There are some breeds of fowls which are called ‘‘ everlasting 
layers,” because they have lost the instinct of incubation ; and 
80 rare is it for them to incubate that I have seen notices pub- 
lished in works on poultry, when hens of such breeds have 
taken to sit.“ Yet the aboriginal species was of course a good 
incubator; for with birds in a state of nature hardly any 



■ Another species of wild nss, the 
bno A. hemionut or Kiang, which 
ordinorily tins no shouldor stripos, is 
Mid oceasionnily to have them; and 
Uiesc, as with the horse and ass, ore 
somoliraes double: see Mr. Blyth, in 
the paper just quoted, and in ‘Indian 
Sporting Review, ■ 1836, p. 320; and 



Col. Hamilton Smith, in ‘Nat. Libniry, 
Horses,’ p. 318 ; and ‘Diet. Class. d'Hist. 
Nat.,’ tom. iii. p. 56'3. 

” Figured in the ‘ Gleonings from the 
Knowsley Menageries,’ by Dr.J.E.Gray. 

” Cases of both Spanish and Polish 
hens Bitting are given in the ‘ Poultry 
Chronicle,’ 1855, vol. iii. p. 477. 
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instinct is so strong as this. Now, so many cases have been 
recorded of the crossed offspring from two races, neither of 
which are incuhators, becoming first-rate sitters, that the re- 
appearance of this instinct must be attributed to reversion from 
crossing. One author goes so far as to say, “that a cross 
between two non-sitting varieties almost invariably produces a 
mongrel that becomes broody, and sits with remarkable steadi- 
ness.”®* Another author, after giving a striking example, 
remarks that the fact can be explained only on the principle 
that “ two negatives make a positive.” It cannot, however, be 
maintained that hens produced from a cross between two non- 
sitting breeds invariably reeover their lost instinct, any more 
than that crossed fowls or pigeons invariably recover the red or 
blue plumage of their prototypes. I raised several ehickens 
from a Polish hen by a Spanish cock, — breeds which do not 
incubate, — and none of the young hens at first recovered their 
instinct, and this appeared to afford a well-marked exception to 
the foregoing rule ; but one of these hens, the only one which 
was preserved, in the third year sat well on her eggs and reared 
a brood of chickens. So that here we have the appearance 
with advancing age of a primitive instinct, in the same maimer 
as we have seeii that the red plumage of the Gallus banJciva 
is sometimes reacquired by crossed and purely-bred fowls of 
various kinds as they grow old. 

The parents of all our domesticated animals were of course 
aboriginally wild in disposition ; and when a domesticated 
species is crossed with a distinet species, whether this is a 
domesticated or only tamed animal, the hybrids are often nild 



“ ‘ Tho Ponltry Book,’ by Mr. Teget- 
moicr, 1806, pp. 119, 103. The author, 
who remarks on tho two negatives 
(‘ Joum. of Ilort.,’ 1802, p. 325,', states 
that two broods were raised from a 
Spanish cock and Silver-pencilled Ham- 
burgh hen, neither of which are incu- 
bators, and no less than seven out of 
eight hens in these two broods “ showed 
a perfect obstinacy in sitting.” The 
Eev. E. S. Dixon (•Ornamental Poultry,’ 
1848, p. 200) says that ehickens reared 
from a cross betweeu Goblen and Black 



Polish fowls, are “good and steodj 
birds to sit.” Mr. B. P. Brent infonu 
me that ho raised TOmo good siltisg 
hens by crossing Pencilled Hamburgh 
and Polish breeds. A cross-bred bird 

from a Spanish non-incubating cock and 
Cochin incubating hen is mentioned in 
the ‘ Poultry Chronicle,’ vol. iii. p. 13, «» 
an “ exemplary mother.” On the other 
hand, an exceptional case is given in the 
• Cottage Gardener,’ 1800, p.’388, ofa hen 
raised from n Spanish node and black 
Polish hen which did not incubate. 
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to such a degree, that the fact is intelligible only on the prin- 
ciple that the cross has caused a partial return to the primitive 
disposition. 

Tho Earl of Powis formerly imported some thoroughly domes- 
ticated humped cattle from India, and crossed them with English 
breeds, which belong to a distinct species; and his agent re- 
marked to me, without any question having been asked, how oddly 
wild the cross-bred animals were. The European w'ild boar and 
the Chinese domesticated pig are almost certainly specifically 
distinct : Sir F. Darwin crossed a sow of the latter breed wth 
a wild Alpine boar which had become extremely tame, but the 
young, though having half-domesticated blood in their veins, 
were “ extremely wild in confinement, and would not eat swill 
like common English pigs.” Mr. Hewitt, who has had great 
experience in crossing tame cock-pheasants with fowls belonging 
to five breeds, gives as the character of all “extraordinary 
wildness;”" but I have myself seen one exception to this nilc. 
Mr. S. J. Salter,'*' who raised a large number of hybrids from 
a bantam -hen by Gallus Smneratii, states that “all were 
exceedingly wild.” Mr. Waterton" bred some wild ducks from 
eggs hatched under a common duck, and the young were 
allowed to cross freely both amongst themselves and with the 
tame ducks ; they were “ half wild and half tame ; they came 
to the windows to be fed, but still they had a wariness about 
them quite remarkable.” 

On the other hand, mules from the horse and ass are certainly 
not in the least wild, yet they are notorious for obstinacy and 
vice. Mr. Brent, who has crossed canary-birds with many 
kinds of finches, has not observed, as he informs me, that the 
hybrids were in any way remarkably wild. Hybrids are often 
■ raised between the common and musk duck, and I have been 
assured by tlu-ee persons, who have kept these crossed birds, 
that they were not wild; but Mr. Garnett" observed that his 
female hybrids exhibited “migratory propensities,” of which 
there is not a vestige in the common or musk duck. No case is 

* ■ Tlio Poultry Book,’ by Tcget- *• ‘ Essays on Natural History,’ p. 
mcior, I8(iC, pp. 165, 167. 197. 

I *' ‘Natural History Beview,’ 1863, As stated by Mr. Orton, in his 

April, p. 277. ‘ Physiology of Breeding,’ p. 12. 
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known of this latter bird having escaped and become wild in 
Europe or Asia, except, according to Pallas, on the Caspian 
Sea ; and the common domestic duck only occasionally becomes 
wild in districts where large lakes and fens abound. Never- 
theless, a large number of cases have been recorded** of hybrids 
from these two ducks, although so few are reared in comparison 
with purely-bred birds of either species, having been shot in 
a completely wild state. It is improbable that any of these 
hybrids could have acquired their wildness from the musk-duck 
having paired with a truly wild duck ; and this is known not 
to be the case in North America; hence we must infer that 
they have reacquired, through reversion, their wildness, as well 
as renewed powers of flight 

These latter facts remind us of the statements, so frequentlj 
made by travellers in all parts of the world, on the degraded 
state and savage disposition of crossed races of man. That many 
excellent and kind-hearted mulattos have existed no one will 
dispute ; and a more mild and gentle set of men could hardly 
be found than the inhabitants of the island of Chiloe, who consist 
of Indians commingled with Spaniards in various proportioM. 
On the other hand, many years ago, long before I had thought 
of the present subject, I was struck with the fact that, in South 
America, men of complicated descent between Negroes, Indians, 
and Spaniards, seldom had, whatever the cause might be, a good 
expression.** Livingstone, — and a more unimpeachable authority 
cannot be" quoted, — after speaking of a half-caste man on the 
Zambesi, described by the Portuguese as a rare monster of 
inhumanity, remarks, “ It is unaccountable why half-castcs, 
such as he, are so much more cruel than the Portuguese* 
but such is undoubtedly the case.” An inhabitant remarked 
to Livingstone, “ God made white men, and God made black 
men, but the Devil made half-castes.”** When two races, both 



^ M. E. de Sclya-LongrliaDips refers 
(‘Bulletin Acad. Roy. de. Bruxelles,’ 
tom. xii. No. 10) to more than seven of 
these hybrids shot m Switzerland and 
Franco. M. Deby asserts (‘ Zoologist,’ 
TOI. V., 1815-40, p. 1254) that several 
have been shut in various ports of 
BelgiumandNortheruFrauce. Audubon 



(‘Omitholog. Biography,’ vol. iii. F 
168), speaking of these hybrids, an 
that, in North Amcricn, they “an 
and then wander off and hceomo qsHr 
wild.” 

“ ‘ JoamaIofResearches,’1845,p.It 
“ ‘ Expedition to the Zambesi,’ IStS. 
pp. 25, 150. 
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low in tlie scale, are crossed, the progeny seems to be emi- 
nently bad. Thus the noble-hearted Humboldt, who felt none 
of that prejudice against the inferior races now so cuirent in 
England, speaks in strong terms of the bad and savage disposi- 
tion of Zambos, or half-castes between Indians and Negroes; 
and this conclusion has been arrived at by various observers." 
From these fac-ts we may perhaps infer that the degraded state 
of 80 many half-castes is in part due to reversion to a primitive 
and savage condition, induced by the act of crossing, as well ns 
to the unfavourable moral conditions under which they generally 
exist. 

Summary on the proximate causes leading to Reversion . — When 
purely-bred animals or plants reassumo long-lost characters, — 
when the common ass, for instance, is born with striped legs, 
when a pure race of black or white pigeons throws a slaty- 
blue bird, or when a cultivated heartsease with large and 
rounded flowers produces a seedling with small and elongated 
flowers, — we are quite unable to assign any proximate cause. 
When animals run wild, the tendency to reversion, wliich, 
though it has been greatly exaggerated, no doubt exists, is 
sometimes to a certain extent intelligible. Thus, with feral pigs, 
exposure to the weather will probably favour the growth of the 
bristles, as is known to be the case with the hair of other domes- 
ticated animals, and through correlation the tusks will tend to 
be redeveloped. But the reappearance of coloured longitudinal 
stripes on young feral pigs cannot be attributed to the direct 
action of external conditions. In this case, and in many others, 
we can only say that changed habits of life apparently have 
favoured a tendency, inherent or latent in the species, to return 
to the primitive state. 

It will be shown in a future chapter that tlie position of 
flowers on the summit of the axis, and the position of seeds 
within the capsule, sometimes determine a tendency towards 
reversion ; and this apparently depends on the amount of sap or 
nutriment which the flower-buds and seeds receive. The posi- 
tion, also, of buds, either on branches or on roots, sometimes 
determines, as was formerly shown, the transmission of the 

*' Dr. P. Broca, on ' Hybridity in the Gonna Homo,’ Eng. trunslut., 1804, p. 39. 
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proper character of the variety, or its reversion to a former 
state. 

We have seen in the last section that when two races or 
species are crossed there is the strongest tendency to the re- 
appearance in the offspring of long-lost characters, possessed by 
neither parent nor immediate progenitor. When two white, or 
red, or black pigeons, of well-established breeds, are united, tlio 
offspring are almost sure to inherit the same colours ; but when 
differently-coloured birds are crossed, the opposed forces of 
inheritance apparently counteract each other, and the tendency 
which is inherent in l»th parents to produce slaty-blue offspring 
becomes predominant. So it is in several other cases. But 
when, for instance, the ass is crossed with A. Indieus or with 
the horse, — animals which have not striped legs, — and the hybrids 
have conspicuous stripes on their legs and even on their faces, 
all that can be said is, that an inherent tendency to reversion 
is evolved through some disturbance in the organisation caused 
by the act of crossing. 

Another form of reversion is far commoner, indeed is almost 
universal with the offspring from a cross, namely, to the cha- 
racters proper to either pure parent-form. As a general rale, 
crossed offspring in the first generation are nearly intermediate 
between their parents, but the grandchildren and succeeding 
generations continually revert, in a greater or lesser degree, 
to one or both of their progenitors. Several authors have main- 
tained that hybrids and mongrels include all the charactereof 
both parents, not fused together, but merely mingled in different 
proportions in different parts of the body ; or, as Naudin" has 
expressed it, a hybrid is a living mosaic-work, in which the eye 
cannot distinguish the discordant elements, so completely an 
they intermingled. We can hardly doubt that, in a certain sense, 
this is true, as when we behold in a hybrid the elements of botk 
species segregating themselves into segments in the same flower 
or fruit, by a process of self-attraction or self-affinity; this 
segregation taking place either by seminal or by bud-propagatioa 
Naudin further believes that the segregation of the two specifie 
elementa or essences is eminently liable to occur in the mak 
and female reproductive matter; and he thus explains the almoS 
** * KoaTcllcs Archivos du Mo8<^um/ tom. i. p. 151. 
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universal tendency to reversion in successive hybrid generations. 
For this would be the natural result of the union of pollen and 
ovules, in both of which the elements of the same species had 
been segregated by self-affinity. If, on the other hand, pollen 
which included the elements of one species happened to unite 
with ovules including the elements of the other species, the 
intermediate or hybrid state would still be retained, and there 
would be no reversion. But it would, as I suspect, bo more 
correct to say that the elements of both parent-species exist in 
every hybrid in a double state, namely, blended together and 
completely separate. How this is possible, and what the term 
specific essence or element may be supposed to express, I shall 
attempt to show in the hypothetical chapter on pangenesis. 

But Naudin’s view, as propounded by him, is not applicable 
to the reappearance of characters lost long ago by variation ; 
and it is hardly applicable to races or species which, after having 
been crossed at some former period with a distinct form, and 
having since lost all traces of the cross, nevertheless occasion- 
ally yield an individual which reverts (as in the case of the 
great-great-grandchild of the pointer Sappho) to the crossing 
form. The most simple case of reversion, namely, of a hybrid 
or mongrel to its grandparents, is connected by an almost perfect 
series with the extreme case of a purely-bred race recovering 
characters which had been lost during many ages ; and we are 
thus led to infer that all the coses must be related by some 
common bond. 

Gartner beheved that only those hybrid plants which are 
highly sterile exhibit any tendency to reversion to their parent- 
forms. It is rash to doubt so good an observer, but this con- 
clusion must I think be an error; and it may perhaps be 
accounted for by the natm'o of the genera observed by him, 
for he admits that the tendency differs in different genera. The 
statement is also directly contradicted by Naudin’s observations, 
and by the notorious fact that perfectly fertile mongrels exhi- 
bit the tendency in a high degree, — even in a higher degree, 
according to Giirtner himself, than hybrids." 

Gartner further states that reversions rarely occur with 

" • Btutanlerzeugniig,’ s. 582, 438, 4o. 
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hybrid plants raised from species which have not been cultivated, 
wliibt, with those which have been long cultivated, they are of 
frequent occurrence. This conclusion explains a curious dis- 
crepancy : Max Wichura,* who worked exclusively on willows, 
which had not been subjected to culture, never saw an in- 
stance of reversion ; and he goes so far as to suspect that the 
careful Gartner had not sufficiently protected his hybrids from 
the iwllen of the parent-species: Naudin, on the other hand, 
who chiefly experimented on cucwbitaceous and other cultivated 
plants, insists more strenuously than any other author on the 
tendency to reversion in all hybrids. The conclusion that the 
condition of the parent-species, as affected by culture, is one 
of the proximate causes leading to reversion, agrees fairly well 
with the converse case of domesticated animals and cultivated 
plants being liable to reversion when they become feral; for 
in both cases the organisation or constitution must be dis- 
turbed, though in a very different way. 

Finally, we have seeu that cliaracters often reappear in 
purely-bred races without our being able to assign any proximate 
cause ; but when they become feral this is either indirectly or 
directly induced by the change in their conditions of life. With 
crossed breeds, the act of crossing in itseK certainly leads to 
the recovery of long-lost characters, as well as of those derived 
from either parent-form. Changed conditions, consequent on 
cultivation, and the relative position of buds, flowers, and seeds 
on the plant, all apparently aid in giving this same tendency. 
Eeversion may occur either through seminal or bud generation, 
generally at birth, but sometimes only with an advance of age. 
Segments or portions of the individual may alone be thus 
affected. That a being should bo bom resembling in certain 
characters an ancestor removed by two or three, and in some 
cases by hundreds or even thousands of generations, is assuredly 
a wonderful fact. In these cases the child is commonly said 
to inherit such characters directly from its grandparents, or 
more remote aucestors. But this view is hardly conceivable. 
If, however, we suppose that every cluiracter is derived exclu- 

» ‘ Dio Bostnrdbcfrachhmg . . . . dcr Wcidoii,’ 18C5, ■. 23. For Gartner'* 
remarks on this hood, tee ‘ Bostaidcrzeugmig,’ s. 474, 5S2. 
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sirely from the father or mother, but that many characters lie 
latent in both parents (luring a long succession of generations, 
the foregoing facts are intelligible. In what manner characters 
may be conceived to lie latent, will be considered in a future 
chapter to which I have lately alluded. 

Latent Characters . — But I most explain what is meant 
by characters lying latent. The most obvious illustration is 
afforded by secondary sexual characters. In every female all 
the secondary male characters, and in every male all the secondary 
female characters, apparently exist in a latent state, ready to 
be evolved under certain conditions. It is well known that a 
large number of female birds, such as fowls, various pheasants, 
partridges, peahens, ducks, (fee., when old or diseased, or when 
operated on, partly assume the secondary male characters of 
their species. In the case of the. hen-pheasant this has been 
observed to occur far more frequently during certain seasons 
than during others.*' A duck ten years old has been known to 
assume both the perfect winter and summer plumage of the 
drake.” Waterton” gives a curious case of a hen which had 
ceased laying, and had assumed the plumage, voice, spurs, and 
warlike disposition of the cock ; when opposed to an enemy she 
would erect her hackles and show fight. Thus every character, 
even to the instinct and manner of fighting, must have lain 
dormant in this hen as long as her ovaria continued to act. The 
females of two kinds of deer, wlien old, have been knoivn to 
acquire horns ; and, ns Hunter has remarked, we see something 
of an analogous nature in the human species. 

On the other hand, vdth male animals, it is notorious that the 
secondary sexual characters are more or less completely lost 
when they are subjected to castration. Thus, if the operation be 
performed on a young cock, he never, as YarreU states, crows 

Gooffroy Saint Hilaire, in his ‘Essnis 
do Zoolog. Gen.’ (suites h Uufl'on, 1842, 
pp. 49C-518), has collected such cases in 
ton different kinds of birds. It appears 
that Aristotle was well aware of the 
change in mental dispositian in old 
hens. The case of the female door 
acquiring horns is given at p. 518. 
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again ; the comb, wattles, and spurs do not grow to their full size, 
and the hackles assume an intermediate appearance between 
true hackles and the feathers of the hen. Cases are recorded 
of condnoment alone causing analogous results. But characters 
properly confined to the female are likewise acquired ; the capon 
takes to sitting on eggs, and will bring up chickens ; and what 
is more curious, the utterly sterile male hybrids from the phea- 
sant and the fowl act in the same manner, “ their delight being 
to watch when the hens leave their nests, and to take on 
themselves the ofiice of a sitter.”” That admirable observer 
Keaumur“ asserts that a cock, by being long confined in solitude 
and darkness, can be taught to take charge of young chickens ; 
he then utters a peculiar cry, and retains during his whole life 
this newly acquired maternal instinct The many well-ascer- 
tained cases of various male mammals giving milk, show that 
their rudimentary mammary glands retain this capacity in a 
latent condition. 

We thus see that in many, probably in all cases, the secondary 
characters of each sex lie dormant or latent in the opposite sex, 
ready to be evolved under peculiar circumstances. We can 
thus understand how, for instance, it is possible for a good 
milking cow to transmit her good qualities through her male 
offspring to future generations ; for we may confidently believe 
that these qualities are present, though latent, in the males 
of each generation. So it is with the game-cock, who can trans- 
mit his superiority in courage and vigour through his female to 
his male offspring; and with man it is known” that diseases, 
such as hydrocele, necessarily confined to the male sex, can be 
transmitted through the female to the grandson. Such cases 
ns these offer, as was remarked at the commencement of tliis 
chapter, the simplest possible examples of reversion ; and they 
are intelligible on the belief that characters common to the 
grandparent and grandchild of the same sex are present, though 
latent, in the intermediate parent of the opposite sex. 

The subject of latent characters is so important, as we shall 
see in a future chapter, that I will give another illustration. 

M ‘ Cottage Gardener,’ 1860, p. 379. 

“ ‘ Art de faire Eclorre,’ &c., 1749, tom. ii. p. 8. 

“ Sir H. Holland, ‘ Medical Notes and BeSections,’ 3rd edit, 1855, p. 31. 
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Many animals have the right and left sides of their body 
unequally developed : this is well known to be the case with 
flat-fish, in which the one side differs in thickness and colour, 
and in tlie shape of the fins, from the other ; and during the 
growth of the young fish one eye actually travels, as shown by 
Steenstrup, from the lower to the upper surface.*’ In most flat- 
fishes the left is the blind side, but in some it is the right ; 
though in both cases “wrong fishes,” which are developed in 
a reversed manner to what is usual, occasionally occur, and in 
Phtessa fieims the right or left side is indifferently developed, 
the one as often as tlie other. With gasteropods or shell-fish, 
the right and left sides are extremely unequal ; the far greater 
number of species are dextral, with rare and occasional reversals 
of development, and some few are normally sinistral ; but cer- 
tain species of Bulimus, and many AchatinelliB,** are as often 
sinistral as dextral. I will give an analogous case in the great 
Articulate kingdom : the two sides of Verruca ** are so won- 
derfully unlike, that without careful dissection it is extremely 
difficult to recognise the corresponding parts on the opposite 
sides of the body ; yet it is apparently a mere matter of chance 
whether it be the right or the left, side that undergoes so singu- 
lar an amount of change. One plant is known to me^in which 
the flower, according as it stands on the one or other side of the 
spike, is unequally developed. In all the foregoing cases the 
two sides of the animal are perfectly symmetrical at an early 
period of growth. Now, whenever a species is as liable to be 
unequally developed on the one as on the other side, we may 
infer that the capacity for such development is present, though 
latent, in the undeveloped side. And as a reversal of develop- 
ment occasionally occurs in animals of many kinds, this latent 
capacity is probably very common. 

The best yet simplest instances of characters lying dormant 
are, perhaps, those previously given, in which chickens and 

Prof. Thomson on Stcenstrup’s ‘Balanidm,’ Ray Soe., 1854, 

Views on the Obliquity of Flounders ; p. 4‘d9 : also the appended remarks 

‘Annals and Mug. of Nat. Hist.,’ May, on the apparently capricious develop- 
1865, p. 3C1. ment of the thoracic limbs on the right 

l>r. K. von Martens, in ‘Annals and left sides in the higher crustaceans, 
and Mag. of Nat, Hist.,* March, 1866, Monnodes igneo : Darwin, • Ferti- 

P- 209. lization of Orchids,* 1862, p. 251. 
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young pigeons, raised from a cross between difierently coloured 
birds, are at first of one colour, but in a year or two acquire 
feathers of the colour of the other parent ; for in this case the 
tendency to a change of plumage is clearly latent in the young 
bird. So it is with hornless breeds of cattle, some of which 
acquire, as they grow old, small horns. Purely bred black and 
white bantams, and some other fowls, occasionally assume, with 
adTancing years, the red feathers of the parent-species. I will 
here add a somewhat different case, as it connects in a striking 
manner latent characters of two classes. Mr. Hewitt*' possessed 
an excellent Sebright gold -laced hen bantam, which, as she 
became old, grew diseased in her ovaria, and assumed male 
characters. In this breed the males resemble the females in all 
respects except in their combs, wattles, spurs, and instincts; 
hence it might have been expected that the diseased hen would 
have assumed only those masculine characters which are proper 
to the breed, but she acquired, in addition, well-arch^ tail 
sickle-feathers quite a foot in length, saddle-feathers on the 
loins, and hackles on the neck, — ornaments which, as Mr. Hewitt 
remarks, “ would be held as abominable in this breed.” The 
Sebright bantam is known®* to have originated about the year 
1800 from a cross between a common bantam and a Polish fowl, 
recrossed by a hen-tailed bantam, and carefully selected ; hence 
there can hardly be a doubt that the sickle-feathers and hackles 
which appeared in the old hen were derived from the Polish 
fowl or common bantam ; and we thus see that not only certain 
masculine characters proper to the Sebright bantam, but other 
masculine characters derived from the first progenitors of the 
breed, removed by a period of above sixty years, were lying 
latent in this hen-bird, ready to be evolved as soon as her ovaria 
became diseased. 

From these several facts it must be admitted that certain 
characters, capacities, and instincts may lie latent in an indi- 
vidual, and even in a succession of individuals, without our being 
able to detect the least signs of their presence. We have 

** * Journal of Horticulture,* July, Tegetmeier. 

1804, p. 38. I have had the oppor- « ‘The Poultry Book,’ by Mr. Tegd- 

feathers through the kiudnosa of Air. 
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already seen that the transmission of a character from the 
grandparent to the grandchild, wth its apparent omission in 
the intermediate parent of the opposite sex, becomes simple on 
this view. When fowls, pigeons, or cattle of different colours 
are crossed, and their offspring change colour as they grow 
old, or when the crossed turbit acquired the characteristic frill 
after its third moult, or when purely-bred bantams partially 
assume the red plumage of their prototype, we cannot doubt that 
these qualities w'ere from the first present, though latent, in the 
individual animal, like the characters of a moth in the cater- 
pillar. Now, if these animals had produced offspring before 
they had acquired with advancing age their new characters, 
nothing is more probable than that they would have transmitted 
them to some of tlieir offspring, which in this case would in 
appearance have received such characters from their grand- 
parents or more distant progenitors. We. should then have had 
a case of reversion, that is, of the reappearance in the child 
of an ancestral character, actually present, though during youth 
completely latent, in the parent ; and this we may safely con- 
clude is what occurs with reversions of all kinds to progenitors, 
however remote. 

This view of the latency in each generation of all the cha- 
racters which apjiear through reversion, is also supported by their 
actual presence in some cases during early youth alone, or by 
their more frequent appearance and greater distinctness at this 
age than during maturity. We have seen that this is often 
the case with the stripes on the legs and faces of the several 
species of the horse-genus. The Himalayan rabhit, when crossed, 
sometimes produces offspring which revert to the parent silver- 
grey breed, and we have seen that in purely bred animals 
pale-grey fur occasionally reappears dm-ing early youth. Black 
cals, we may feel assured, would occasionally produce by 
reversion tabbies; and on young black kittens, with a pedi- 
gree “known to have been long pure, faint traces of stripes 
may almost always be seen which afterwards disappear. Horn- 
less Suffolk cattle occasionally produce by reversion horned 
animals ; and Youatt asserts that even in hornless individuals 

“ Ctiri Vogt, ‘ Lectures on Man,’ Eng. translat., 1864, p. 411. 

“ On Cattle, p. 174. 
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“ the rudiment of a horn may be often felt at an early 
age.” 

No doubt it appears at first sight in the highest degree im- 
probable that in every horse of every generation there should 
be a latent capacity and tendency to produce stripes, though 
these may not apj>ear once in a thousand generations ; that in 
every white, black, or other colomed pigeon, which may have 
transmitted its proper colour during centuries, there should be a 
latent capacity in the plumage to become blue and to be marked 
with certain characteristic bars ; that in every child in a six- 
fingered family there should be the capacity for the production 
of an additional digit ; and so in other cases. Nevertheless 
there is no more inherent improbability in this being the case 
than in a useless and rudimentary organ, or even in only a 
tendency to the production of a rudimentary organ, being inhe- 
rited during millions of generations, as is well known to occur 
with a multitude of organic beings. There is no more inherent 
improbability in each domestic pig, during a thousand genera- 
tions, retaining the capacity and tendency to develop great 
tusks under fitting conditions, than in the young calf having 
retained for an indefinite number of generations rudimentary 
incisor teeth, which never protrude through the gums. 

I shall give at the end of the next chapter a summary of the 
three preceding chapters ; but as isolated and striking cases of 
reversion have here been chiefly insisted on, I wish to guard 
the reader against supposing that reversion is due to some rare 
or accidental combination of circumstances. When a character, 
lost during hundreds of generations, suddenly reaj)pears, no 
doubt some such combination must occur; but reversions may 
be constantly observed, at least to the immediately preceding 
generations, in the offspring of most unions. This has been 
universally recognised in the case of hybrids and mongrels, but 
it has been recognised simply from the difference between the 
united forms rendering the resemblance of the offspring to 
their grandparents or more remote progenitors of easy detec- 
tion. Reversion is likewise almost invariably the rule, as Mr. 
Sedgwick has shown, with certain diseases. Hence we must 
conclude that a tendency to this peculiar form of transmission 
is an integral part of the general law of inheritance. 
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Monstrosities. — A large number of monstrous growths and of 
lesser anomalies are admitted by every one to be due to an 
arrest of development, that is, to the persistence of an em- 
bryonic condition. If every horse or ass had striped legs whilst 
young, the stripes which occasionally appear on these animals 
when adult would have to be considered as due to the ano- 
malous retention of an early character, and not as due to 
reversion. Now, the leg-stripes in the horse-genus, and some 
other characters in analogous cases, are apt to occur during 
early youth and then to disappear ; thus the persistence of early 
characters and reversion are brought into close connection. • 
But many monstrosities can hardly be considered as the result 
of an arrest of development ; for paits of which no trace can be 
detected in the embryo, but which occur in other members of 
the same class of animals or plants, occasionally appear, and 
these may probably with truth be attributed to reversion. For 
instance : supernumerary mammae, capable of secreting milk, 
are not extremely rare in women; and as many as five have 
been observed. When four are developed, they are generally 
arranged symmetrically on each side of the chest ; and in one 
instance a woman (the daughter of another with sujjcrnumerary 
mammae) had one mamma, which yielded milk, developed in 
the inguinal region. This latter case, when we remember the 
position of the mammae in some of the lower animals on both 
the chest and inguinal region, is highly remarkable, and leads 
to the behef that in all eases the additional mammae in woman 
are due to reversion. The facts given in the last chapter on 
the tendency in supernumerary digits to regrowth after amputa- 
tion, indicate their relation to the digits of the lower vertebrate 
animals, and lead to tbe suspicion that their appearance may in 
some manner be connected with reversion. But I shall have to 
recur, in the chapter on pangenesis, to the abnormal multipli- 
cation of organs, and likewise to their occasional transposition. 
The occasional development in man of the coccygeal vertebrae 
into a short and free tail, though it thus becomes in one sense 
more perfectly developed, may at the same time be considered 
as an arrest of development, and as a case of reversion. The 
greater frequency of a monstrous kind of proboscis in the pig 
than in any other mammal, considering the position of the pig 
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in the mammalian series, has likewise been attributed, perhaps 
truly, to reversion." 

■When flowers which are properly irregular in structure become regular 
or peloric, the change is generally looked at by botanists as a return to the 
primitive state. But Dr. Maxwell Masters," who has ably discussed this 
subject, remarks that when, for instance, all the sepals of a Tropeeolum 
become green and of the same shape, instead of being coloured with one 
alone prolonged into a spur, or when all the petals of a Linaria become 
simple and regular, such cases may be due merely to an arrest of deve- 
lopment ; for in these flowers all the organs during their earliest conditioB 
ore symmetrical, and, if arrested at this stage of growth, they would not 
become irregular. If, moreover, the Arrest were to take place at a still 
earlier period of development, the result would be a simple tuft of green 
leaves ; and no one probably would call this a case of reversion. Dr. Masters 
designates the eases first alluded to as regular peloria ; and others, in 
which all the corresponding parts assume a similar form of irregularity, ns 
when all the petals in a Linaria become spurred, os irregular peloria. We 
have no right to attribute these latter cases to reversion, until it can te 
shown to be proboble that the parent-form, for instance, of the genus 
Linaria had had all its petals spurred ; for a change of tliis nature nu'ght 
result from the spreading of an anomalous structure, in accordance vrith 
the law, to be discussed in a future chapter, of homologous parts tending 
to vary in the same manner. But as both forms of peloria frequently 
occur on the some individual plaut of the Linaria,"’ they probably stand 
in some close relation to each other. On the doctrine that peloria is 
simply the result of an arrest of development, it is difficult to understand 
bow an organ arrested at a very early period of growth should acquire its 
full functional perfection; — how a petal, supposed to be thus ai-restcd, 
should acquire its brilliant colours, and servo as an envelope to the flower, 
or a stamen province efficient pollen ; yet this occurs with many pelorks 
flowers. That pelorism is not due to more chance variability, but either 
to an arrast of development or to reversion, we may infer from an obsenn- 
tion mode by Ch. Morren,** namely, that families which have irregulst 
flowers often “ return by these monstrous growths to their regular form; 
whilst we never see a regular flower realise the structure of an irregular 

Some flowers have almost certainly become more or less completely 
peloric through reversion. Cort/dalia iuberoaa properly has one of its two 
nectaries colourless, destitute of nectar, only half the size of the other, and 
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therefore, to a certain extent, in a rudimentary state ; the pistil is curved 
towards the perfect nectary, and the hood, formed of the inner petals, 
slips off the pistil and stamens in one direction alone, so that, when a bee 
sucks the perfect nectary, the stigma and stamens are exposed and rubbed 
against the insect’s body. In several closely allied genera, as in Dielytra, 
&c., there are two perfect nectaries, the pistil is straight, and the hood 
slips off on either side, according as the bee sucks either nectary. Now, 
I have examined several flowers of Corydalu tuberota, in which both noo- 
taries were equally developed and contained nectar ; in this wo see only 
the redevelopment of a partially aborted organ; but with this redevelop- 
ment the pistil becomes straight, and the hood slips off in either direction ; 
so that those flowers have acquired the perfect structure, so well adapted 
for insect agency, of Dielytra and its allies. We cannot attribute these 
coadapted modifications to chance, or to correlated variability; wo must 
attribute them to reversion to a primordial condition of the species. 

The polorio flowers of Pelargonium have their five petals in all respects 
alike, and there is no nectary; so that they resemble the symmetrical 
flowers of the closely allied Geranium-genus ; but the alternate stamens 
are also sometimes destitute of anthers, the shortened filaments being loft 
as rudiments, and in this respect they resemble the symmetrical flowers of 
the closely allied genus, Erodium. Hence we are led to look at the pelorio 
flowers of Pelargonium as having prolmbly reverted to the state of some 
primordial form, the progenitor of the three closely related genera of 
Pelargonium, Geranium, and Erodium. 

In the pelorio form of Antirrhinum majus, appropriately colled the 
" Wonder,” the tubular and elongated flowers differ wonderfully from 
those of the common snapKlragon ; the calyx and the mouth of the corolla 
consist of six equal lobes, aud include six equal instead of foiu: un- 
equal stamens. One of the two additional stamens is manifestly formed 
by the development of a microscopically minute papilla, which may be 
found at the base of the upper lip of the flower in all common snap- 
dragons, at least in nineteen plants examined by me. That this papilla 
is a rudiment of a stamen was well shown by its various degrees of deve- 
lopment in crossed jilauts between the common and polorio Antirrhinum. 
Again, a pelorio Oaleobdolon luteum, growing in my garden, had flvo equal 
petals, all striped like the ordinary lower lip, and included five equal 
instead of four unequal stamens ; but Mr. B. Keeley, who sent mo this 
plant, infoms me that the flowers vary greatly, Imving from four to six 
lobes to the corolla, and from tlmco to six stamons.*® Now, os the mem- 
bers of the two great families to which the Antirrhinum and Galeobdolon 
belong are properly pontamerous, with some of tho parts confluent and 
others suppressed, wo ought not to look at the sixth stamen and tho sixth 
lobe to tho corolla in either case os duo to reversion, any more than tho 
additional petals in double flowers in these same two families. But tho 
case is different with tho fifth stamen in the polorio Antirrhinum, which 



" For other cnees of six divisions in pelorio flowers of the Labiataj and 
Scrophularinccss, lee Moquin-Tandon, ‘ Tdiatologio,’ p. 192. 
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is produced by the redevelopment of a rudiment always present, and 
which probably reveals to us the state of the flower, as far as the stamens 
are concerned, at some ancient epoch. It is also difScult to believe tliat 
the other four stamens and the petals, after an arrest of development at a 
very early embryonic age, would have come to full perfection in colont, 
structure, and function, unless these organs had at some former period 
normally passed through a similar course of growth. Hence it appears to 
me probable that the progenitor of the genus Antirrhinum must at somo 
remote epoch have included five stamens and borne flowers in some degree 
resembling those now produced by the peloric form. 

Lastly, I may add that many instances have been recorded of flowers, 
not generally ranked as peloric, in which certain organs, normally few in 
number, have been abnormally augmented. As such an increase of parts 
cannot be looked at as an arrest of development, nor os due to the rede- 
velopment of rudiments, for no rudiments are present, and as these addi- 
tional parts bring the plant into closer relationship with its natural allies, 
they ought probably to be viewed as reversions to a primordial condition. 

These several facta show us in an interesting manner how 
intimately certain abnormal states are connected together; 
namely, arrests of development causing parts to become rudi- 
mentary or to be wholly suppressed, — the redevelopment of 
parts at present in a more or less rudimentaiy condition, — the 
reappearance of organs of which not a vestige can now be de- 
tected, — and to these may be added, in the case of animals, the 
presence during youth, and subsequent disappearance, of ce^ 
tain characters which occasionally are retained throughout life. 
Some naturalists look at all such abnormal structures as a return 
to the ideal state of the group to which the affected being 
belongs ; but it is difficult to conceive what is meant to be con- 
veyed by this expression. Other naturalists maintain, with 
greater probability and distinctness of view, that the common 
bond of connection between the several foregoing cases is an 
actual, though partial, return to the structure of the ancient 
progenitor of the group. If this view be correct, we must 
believe that a vast number of characters, capable of evolution, 
lie hidden in every organic being. But it would be a mistake 
to suppose that the number is equally great in all beings. 
We know, for instance, that plants of many orders occasionally 
become peloric; but many more cases have been observed 
in the Labiate and Scrophulariacese than in any other order; 
and in one genus of the Scrophulariacese, namely Linaria, no less 
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than thirteen species have been described in a peloric condition.’” 
On this view of the nature of peloric flowers, and bearing in 
mind what has been said with respect to certain monstrosities 
in the animal kingdom, we must conclude that the progenitors 
of most plants and animals, though widely diATerent in struc- 
ture, have left an impression capable of redevelopment on the 
germs of their descendants. 

The fertilised germ of one of the higher animals, subjected as 
it is to so vast a series of changes from the germinal cell to old 
age,— incessantly agitated by what Quatrefages well calls the 
tmrhiUm vital , — is perhaps the most wonderful object in nature. 
It is probable that hardly a change of any kind afiects 
either parent, without some mark being left on the germ. But 
on the doctrine of reversion, as given in this chapter, the germ 
becomes a far more marvellous object, for, besides the visible 
changes to which it is subjected, we must believe that it is 
crowded with invisible characters, proper to both sexes, to both 
the right and left side of the body, and to a long line of male 
and female ancestors separated by hundreds or even thousands 
of generations from the present time; and these characters, 
like those written on paper with invisible ink, all lie ready to 
be evolved under certain known or unknown conditions. 

Moquiii-Tandon, ‘ Tilratologio,’ p. 18C. 
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CHAPTEE XIV. 

INHEKITANCE continued — FIXEDNESS OF CHAHACTER — PREPO- 
TENCY — SEXUAL LIMITATION — CORRESPONDENCE OF AGE. 

FIXEDNESS OF CHARACTEB APPABEXTLT NOT DDE TO ANTIQUITY OF INHERITANOI- 
PBEPOTENOY OF TRANSMISSION IN INDIVIDUALS OF THE SAME FAMILY, IN CROHII) 
BREEDS AND SPECIES; OFTEN STRONaER IN ONE SEX TUAN TUE OTHER; ttOa- 
TIMES DUE TO THE SAME CHARACTEB BEINO PRESENT AND VISIBLE IN ONE SKIED 
AND LATENT IN THE OTHER — INHERITANCE AS LIMITED BY SEX — XKWLI- 
ACQUIRED CHARACTERS IN OUR DOMESTICATED ANIMALS OFTEN TRANSMITTED R 
ONE SEX ALONE, SOMETIMES LOOT BY ONE SEX ALONE — INHERITAN A AT COS- 
RESPONDINO PERIODS OF LIFE — THE IMPORTANCE OF THE PRINCIPLE WITH ROPICT 
TO EMBRYOLOGY ; AS EXHIBITED IN DOMESTICATED ANIMALS ; AS EXHIBITED D 
THE APPEARANCE AND DISAPPEARANCE OF INHERITED DISEASES; SOMETHID 
SCPERVENINO EARLIER IN THE CHILD THAN IN THE PARENT — SUMMARY OP IB 
THREE PRECEDING CHAPTERS. 

In the two last chapters the nature and force of Inheritance, the 
circumstances which interfere with its power, and the tendency 
to Eeversion, with its many remarkable contingencies, were die- 
cussed. In the present chapter some other related phenomeni 
will be treated of, as fully as my materials permit. 

Fixedness of Character. 

It is a general belief amongst breeders that the longer any 
character has been transmitted by a breed, the more firmly it 
will continue to be transmitted. I do not wish to dispute the 
truth of the proposition, that inheritance gains strength simply 
through long continuance, but I doubt whether it can be provei 
In one sense the proposition is little better than a tniism ; if 
any character has remained constant during many generatiom 
it will obviously bo little likely, the conditions of life remainii^ 
the same, to vary during the next generation. So, again, ia 
improving a breed, if care be taken for a length of time to 
exclude all inferior individuals, the breed will obviously tend 
to become truer, as it will not have been crossed during many 
generations by an inferior animaL We have previously seen, 
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but Avithout being able to assign any cause, that, when a new 
character appears, it is occasionally from the first well fixed, 
or fluctuates much, or wholly fails to be transmitted. So it is 
with the aggregate of slight differences which characterise a new 
variety, for some propagate their kind from the first much tnier 
than others. Even with plants multiplied by bulbs, layers, &c., 
which may in one sense be said to form parts of the same individual, 
it is well known tliat certain varieties retain and transmit through 
successive bud-generations their newly-acquired characters more 
truly than others. In none of these, nor in the following cases, 
does there appear to be any relation between the force with 
which a character is transmissible and the length of time during 
which it has already been transmitted. Some varieties, such as 
wliite and yellow hyacinths and white sweet-peas, transmit their 
colours more faithfully than do the varieties which have retained 
their natural colour. In the Irish family, mentioned in the 
twelfth chapter, the peculiar tortoiseshell-like colouring of the 
eyes was transmitted far more faithfully than any ordinary colour. 
Ancon and Mauchamp sheep and niata cattle, which are all com- 
paratively modem breeds, exhibit remarkably strong powers of 
inheritance. Many similar cases could be adduced. 

As all domesticated animals and cultivated plants have varied 
and yet are descended from aboriginally wild forms, which no 
doubt had retained the same character from an immensely 
remote epoch, we see that scarcely any degree of antiquity 
ensures a character being transmitted perfectly trae. In this 
case, however, it may be said that changed conditions of life 
induce certain modifications, and not tliat the power of inherit- 
ance fails; but in every case of failure, some cause, either 
internal or external, must interfere. It will generally be found 
that the parts in our domesticated productions which have 
varied, or which still continue to vary, — that is, which fail to 
retain their primordial state, — are the same with the parts which 
differ in the natural species of the same genus. As, on the theory 
of descent with modification, the species of the same genus 
have been modified since they branched off from a common 
progenitor, it follows that the characters by which they differ 
from each other have varied whilst other parts of the organi- 
sation have remained unchanged ; and it might be argued that 
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these same characters now vary under domestication, or fail 
to be inherited, owing to their lesser antiquity. But we must 
believe structures, which have already varied, would be more 
liable to go on varying, rather than structures which during 
an immense lapse of time have remained unaltered ; and this 
variation is probably the result of certain relations between the 
conditions of life and the organisation, quite independently of 
the greater or less antiquity of each particular character. 

Fixedness of character, or the strength of inheritance, lias 
often been judged of by the preponderance of certain characters 
in the crossed offspring between distinct races ; but prepotency 
of transmission hero comes into play, and this, as we shall imme- 
diately see, is a very different consideration from the strength 
or weakness of inheritance. It has often been observed' that 
breeds of animals inhabiting wild and mountainous countries 
camiot be permanently modified by our improved breeds ; and 
as these latter are of modern origin, it has been thought that 
the greater antiquity of the wilder breeds has been the cause 
of their resistance to improvement by crossing; but it is 
more probably due to their structure and constitution being 
better adapted to the surrounding conditions. When plants 
are first subjected to culture, it has been found that, during 
several generations, they transmit their characters truly, that is, 
do not vary, and this has been attributed to ancient characters 
being strongly inherited; but it may with equal or greater 
probability be consequent on changed conditions of life requiring 
a long time for their accumulative action. Notwithstanding these 
considerations, it would perhaps be rash to deny that characters 
become more strongly fixed the longer they are transmitted; 
but I believe that the proposition resolves itself into this, 
— that all characters of all kinds, whether new or old, tend 
to be inherited, and that those which have already witlistood 
all counteracting influences and been truly transmitted, svill, as 
a general rule, continue to withstand them, and consequently 
be faithfully inherited. 

' Yonatt on Cattio, pp. 92, 69, 78, 88, 163 : and Yonatt on Slicep, p.3!i 
Also Dr. Lucaa, ‘L’Hcrcd. Nat.,’ tom. ii. p. 310. 
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Prepotency in the Transmission of Character. 

When individuals distinct enough to be recognised, but of 
the same family, or when two well-marked races, or two 
species, are crossed, the usual result, as stated in the previous 
chapter, is, that the offspring in the first generation are inter- 
mediate between their iiaronts, or resemble one parent in one 
]>art and the other parent in another part But this is by 
no moans the invariable rule ; for in many cases it is found 
that certain individuals, races, and species, are prepotent m 
transmitting their likeness. This subject has been ably discussed 
by Prosper Lucas,’ but is rendered extremely complicated by 
the prepotency sometimes running equally in both sexes, and 
sometimes more strongly in one sex than in the other; it is 
likewise complicated by the presence of secondary sexual cha- 
racters, which render the comparison of mongrels with their 
parent-breeds difficult. 

It would appear that in certain families some one ancestor, 
and after him others in the same family, must have had ^eat 
power in transmitting their likeness through the male line ; 
for we cannot otherwise understand how the same features 
should so often be transmitted after marriages with various 
females, as has been the case with the Austrian Emperors, and 
as, according to Niebuhr, formerly occurred in certain Koman 
families with their mental qualities.’ The famous bull Favourite 
is believed* to have had a prepotent influence on the short- 
horn race. It has also been observed’ with English race-horses 
that certain mares have generally transmitted their o>vn cha- 
racter, whilst other mares of equally pure blood have allowed the 
character of the sire to prevail. 

The truth of the principle of prcpotoncy comes out more clearly when 
certain races are crossed. The improved Sliorthorns, notwithstandinR 
that the breed is comporativoly modern, are generally acknowledged to 
great power in impressing their likeness on all other breeds; and 
it is chiefly in consequence of this power that they are so highly valued 



• ‘Hc'nM. Nat.' tom. ii. pp. H2- 
120 . 

> Sir H. Holland, ‘ Cliaplers on Mmtal 
Phjraiology,' 1852, p. 234. 
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‘ • Gardener's Chronicle,' 1800, p.270. 
‘ Mr. N. II. Smith, Obei rvations on 
Breeding, quoted in * Eneyclop. of Rural 
Sports,' p. 278. 
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for e^rtation.* Godina has given a curious case of a ram of a goat-like 
br^ of sheep from the Capo of Good Hope, which produced o&pring 
hardly to be distinguished from himself, when crossed with ewes of 
twelve other broods. But two of these half-bred ewes, when pnt to 
a menno ram, produced lambs closely resembling the merino breed 
Girou de Buzareingues? found that of two races of French sheep the ewes 
of one when crossed during succossivo generations with merino raim. 
gelded up their character far sooner than the ewes of the other race, 
Sturm and Girou have given analogous cases with other breeds of sheep 
and with cattle, the prepotency running in these cases through the male 
side; but I was assured on good authority in South America, that when 
mata cattle are crossed with common cattle, though the niata breed is pre- 
potent whether males or females are used, yet that the prepotency is 
strongest tlirough the female line. The Mam cat is taUless and has long 
hindlegs; Dr. Wilson crossed a male Mam with common cate and out 
of twenty-throe kittens, seventeen wore destitute of tails; but when the 
female Mam was crossed by common male cate aU the kittens had tails, 
though they wore generally short and imperfect.® 

In making reciprocal crosses between pouter and fantail pigeons, the 
pouter-race seemed to be prepotent through both sexes over the fantail. 
But this IS probably duo to weak power in the fantail rather than to any 
unusually strong power in the pouter, for I have observed that barbs alee 
prcpondemted over fan tails. This weakness of transmission in the fantail 
though the breed is an ancient one, is said* to bo general; but I hare 
obreiwed one exception to the rule, namely, in a cross between a fantail 
^d laugher. The most curious instance known to mo of weak power in 
both soxm is in the trumpeter pigeon. This breed has been well known Ibf 
at least 130 years ; it breeds perfectly true, as I have boon assured by those 
who have long kept many birds: it is characterised by a peculiar tudof 
feathers ovor^tho beak, by a crest on the head, by a most peculiar ooo 
quite unlike that of any other breed, and by much-feathored feet I hiTe 
cro^ both sexes with turbits of two sub-breeds, with almond tumblen, 
spots, and runts, and roared many mongrels and rocrossed them ; and ihotigh 
the crest on the head and feathered foot were inliorited (as is cenenllr 
the ^ with most breeds), I have never seen a vesUge of the tuft om 
the beak or heard the peculiar ooo. Boitard and Corbid « assort that thh 
18 the invanable result of crossing trumpeters with any other breed: 
Noumoistor, however, states that in Germany mongrels have been obtained, 
Hiough very rarely, which were furnished with the tuft and would truinpel’ 
but a poir of these mongrels with a tuft, which I imported, never trumpet* ’ 
Mr. Brent states “ that the crossed offspring of a trumpeter were eras 



‘ Quoted by Broun, • Goscliichte der 
Natur,’ b. U. a 170. See Starm, 
‘Ueber Rooen,' 1825, a. 104-107. For 
tho niata cattle, ue my • Journal of 

Bcscarchea,’ 1815. p. 146. 

^ Lucas, • rU4n!^td Nat.,’ tom. ii. p. 
119 



• Mr. Orton, ' Physiology of Breed- 
ing,’ 1855, p. 9. 

• Boitard and Corbid. ‘ Lea Rgecsi,' 
1824, p. 224. 

« ‘ Les Pigeons,’ pp. 168, 198. 

» ‘ Das Ganze.’ 4c., 1837, s. 89. 

“ ‘ The Pigeon Book,' p. 40. 
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with trumpeters for three generations, by which Ume the mongrels had 
7.8ths of this blood in their veins, yet tho tuft over the beak did not 
appear. At the fourth generation tho tuft appeared, but the birds, though 
now having 15-16ths trumpeter’s blood, still did not trumpet Tlus case 
well shows tho wide difference between inheritance and prepotency; for 
here we have a well-established old race which transmits its characters 
faithfully, but wliioh, when crossed with any other has tho feeblest 
power of transmitting its two chief characteristic qualities. 

I will give one other instance with fowls and pigeons of weakness and 
strength in tho transmission of tho sumo character to their crossed offspring. 
The Silk-fowl breeds true, and there is reason to believe is a very ancient 
race ; but when I reared a largo number of mongrels from a Silk-hon by a 
g p.ni»l i cock, not one exhibited even a trace of tho scxalled silkmoss. Mr. 
H^t also assorts that in no instance are tho silky feathers transmitted 
by this breed when crossed with any other variety. But three bi^ out 
of many raised by Mr. Orton from a cross between a silk-cock and a ban- 
tam-hen, had silky feathers." So that it is certain that tliis brood ve^ 
seldom lias tlio power of transmitting its peculiar pluinngo to ite cros^ 
progeny. On the other hand, tlioro is a silk sub-vanety of the fantaal 
pigeon, wliich has its feathers in nearly the same state as in tho Silk-fowl : 
now we have already seen that fantails, when crossed, possess singularly 
weak power in transmitting their general quaUties ; but the silk sub- 
variety when crossed with any other small-sized race invariably trans- 
mits its silky feathers ! “ 

Tho law of prepotency comes into action when species are crossed, iw 
with races and individuals. Giirtner has unequivocaUy shown" that this 
is tho case with plants. To give one instance; when Nieotiana panKii- 
lata and vincaflora are crossed, tho character of N. pamcuUUa is alrawt 
completely lost in tho hybrid; but if N. qmdrioalvi, be cro^ with 
N. vincaflora, this latter species, which was before so prepotent, now 
in its turn almost disappears under the power of N. qaadrioalau. It is 
remarkable that tho prepotency of one species over another in transmission 
is quite independent, as shown by GUrtnor, of tho greater or loss facility 
with which the one fertilises the other. . ^ j u 

With animals, tho jackal is prepotent over tho dog, ns is stnt^ by 
Flourens who made many crosses between those animals ; and this was 
likewise the case with a hybrid which I once saw between a jackal Md 
terrier. I cannot doubt, from tho olisorvations of Colin and others, that 
the ass is prepotent over tho horse; tho prepotency in this mstanco 
running more strongly through tho male than through the Jemnie ass; so 
tliat tho mule resembles tho ass more closely than does tho hinny." Tho 

U • Physiology of Brooding,’ p. 22 : Museum,’ tom. i. p. 149) gives a striking 

Mr. Hewitt, in ‘ 'Pho Poultry Book,’ by inalanoo of prepotency in Bob"- -»—.«- 
Tegetinoier, 1800. p. 224. nium when crossed with 

» BoitBfd and Corbie, ' Loa rigouM,* epocies. 

1824, p. 220. “ 

w • BMtanlcTzeugunK,” s. 25G, 290, »> i«- 
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male pheasant, judging from Mr. Hewitt’s descriptions,” and from the 
hybrids which I have seen, preponderates over the domestic fowl ; but 
the latter, as for as colour is concerned, has considerable power of trans- 
mission, for hybrids raised from five diCFerently coloured hens differed 
greatly in plumage. I formerly examined some curious hybrids in the 
Zoological Gardens, between the Penguin variety of the common duck 
and the Egyptian goose {Anter ^gyptiacm ) ; and although I will not 
assort that the domesticated variety preponderated over the natural species, 
yet it had strongly impressed its unnatural upright figure on those hybrids. 

I am aware that such cases as the foregoing have been ascribed by various 
authors, not to one species, race, or individnal being prepotent over the 
other in impressing its character on its crossed offspring, but to such 
rules os that the father influences the external characters and the mother 
the internal or vital organs. But the great diversity of the rules given by 
various authors almost proves their falseness. Dr. Prosper Lucas has 
fully discussed this point, and has shown" that none of the rules (and 
I could add others to those quoted by him) apply to all animals. Similar 
rules have been enounced for plants, and have been proved by Gartner” 
to bo all erroneous. If we confine our view to the domesticated races of 
a single species, or perhaps even to the species of the same genus, some 
such rules may hold good; for instance, it seems that in reciprocally 
crossing various breeds of fowls the male generally gives colour;” but 
conspicuous exceptions have passed imdor my own eyes. In sheep it seems 
that the ram usually gives its peculiar horns and fleece to its crossed 
offspring, and the bull the presence or absence of horns. 

In the following chapter on Crossing I shall have occasion to show that 
certain characters are rarely or never blended by crossing, but are trans- 



mulo and the liinny, I am aware tliat 
this has goiiorally been attributed to 
the sire and dam transmitting their 
characters differently; but Colin, who 
bos given in his ‘TraitfiPhys. Comp.,’ 
tom. ii. pp. 537-539, the fullest descrip- 
tion which I have mot with of these 
reciprocal hybrids, is strongly of 
opinion that the ass preponderates in 
both crosses, but in on unequal degree, 
'riiis is likewise the conclusion of 
Fionrens, and of Bechsteiu in his 
‘ Naturgeschiclite Deutschlnnds,' b. i. 
s. 29i. The tail of the hinny is much 
more like that of the horse than is tho 
tail of the mule, and this is generally 
accounted for by the males of both 
species transmitting with greater power 
this part of their sti ucture ; but a com- 
pound Iiybrid which 1 saw in tho 
Zoological Gardens, from a mare by 
a hybrid ass-zebra, closely resembled 
its mother in its tail. 



” Mr. Hewitt, who has hod such 
great exporienoo in raising tlieso hy- 
brids, says (‘Poultry Book,' by Jlr. 
Tegotmeier, 1860, pp. 105-167) tlmt in 
all, tho head was destitute of wattles, 
comb, and ear-lappets ; and all closely 
resembled tho pheasant in tho shape of 
tho tail and general contour of tho body. 
These hybrids were raised from hens 
of several breeds by a cock-pheasant; 
but another hybrid, described by Mr. 
Hewitt, was raised from a hon-peoaant ; 
by a silver-laced Bantam cock, and 
this possessed a rudimoutal comb and 
wattles. 

w ‘ L’Herdd. Nat..’ tom. ii. book ii. 
ch. i. 

>* • Bastarderzeugung,’ s. 201-20(!. 
Nnudin (‘Nouvcllea Archives dn 
Musdnm,’ tom. i. p. 148) has arrived 
at a similar conclusion. 

so ‘ Cottage Gardener,’ 1850, pp. 101, 
137. 
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mittcd in an unmodified state from either parent-form ; I refer to this 
ihct here bocanse it is sometimes accompanied on the one side by prepotency, 
which thus acquires the false apjxjarancc of unusual strength. In the 
same chapter I shall show that the rate at which a species or breed absorbs 
and obliterates another by repented crosses, depends in chief part on pre- 
potency in transmission. 

In conclusion, some of the cases above given, — for instance, 
that of the trumpeter pigeon, — prove that there is a wide dif- 
ference between mere inheritance and prepotency. This latter 
power seems to us, in our ignorance, to act in most cases quite 
capriciously. The very same character, even though it be 
an abnormal or monstrous one, such as silky feathers, may be 
transmitted by different species, when crossed, either with 
prepotent force or singular feebleness. It is obvious, that a 
purely-bred form of either sex, in all cases in which prepotency 
does not run more strongly in one sex than the other, will 
transmit its character with prepotent force over a mongrelized 
and already variable form.*' From several of the above- 
given cases we may conclude that mere antiquity of character 
does not by any means necessarily make it prepotent. In 
some cases prepotency apparently depends on the same cha- 
racter being present and visible in one of the two breeds 
which are crossed, and latent or invisible in the other breed ; 
and in this case it is natural that the character which is poten- 
tially present in both should be prepotent. Thus, we have 
reason to believe that there is a latent tendency in all horses 
to be dun-coloured and striped ; and when a horse of this kind 
is crossed with one of any other colour, it is said that the off- 
spring are almost sure to be striped. Sheep have a similar 
latent tendency to become dark-coloured, and we have seen with 
what prepotent force a ram with a few black spots, when crossed 
with white sheep of various breeds, coloured its offspring. All 
pigeons have a latent tendency to become slaty-blue, with certain 
characteristic marks, and it is known that, when a bird thus 
coloured is crossed with one of any other colour, it is most diffi- 
cult afterwards to eradicate the blue tint. A nearly parallel 
case is offered by those black bantams which, as they grow 

^ Ste somo remarks on this head with respect to sheep by hir. Wilson, in 
‘Gordner's Chroniolo,' 1803, p. 15. 
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old, develop a latent tendency to acquire red feathers. Bat 
there are exceptions to the rule : hornless breeds of cattle 
possess a latent capacity to reproduce boras, yet when crossed 
with horned breeds they do not invariably produce offspring 
bearing horns. 

We meet with analogous cases with plants. Striped flowers, 
though they can be propagated truly by seed, have a latent ten- 
dency to become uniformly coloured, but when once crossed by 
a uniformly coloured variety, they over afterwards fail to pro- 
duce striped seedlings.” Another case is in some respects more 
curious : plants bearing peloric or regular flowers have so strong 
a latent tendency to reproduce their normally irregular flowers, 
that this often occurs by buds when a plant is transplanted into 
poorer or richer soil.” Now I crossed the peloric snapdragon 
(AntirrhiHum majm), described in the last chairter, with poflen 
of the common form ; and the latter, reciprocally, with peloric 
pollen. I thus raised two great beds of seedlings, and not one 
was peloric. Naudin** obtained the same result from crossing a 
peloric Linaria with the common form. I carefully examined tho 
llowera of ninety plants of the crossed Antirrhinum in the two 
beds, and their structure had not been in the least affected by the 
cross, except that in a few instances the minute rudiment of the 
fifth stamen, which is always present, was more fully or even 
completely developed. It must not be supposed that this entire 
obliteration of the peloric structure in the crossed plants can 
be accounted for by any incapacity of transmission ; for I raised 
a large bed of plants from the peloric Antirrhinum, artificially 
fertilised by its own ijollen, and sixteen plants, wliich alone 
survived the winter, were all as perfectly peloric as the parent- 
plant. Here we have a good instance of tho wide difference 
between the inheritance of a character and tlie power of trans- 
mitting it to crossed offspring. The crossed plants, which per- 
fectly resembled the common snapdragon, were allowed to sow 
themselves, and out of a hundred and twenty-seven seedlings, 
eighty-eight proved to bo common snapdragons, two were in an 
intermediate eondition between the peloric and normal state, 

» Vcriot, <De« Vari«l<!s.’ 1865. p. 66. 

Moquin^Tandon, * Teratologic, * p. 191, 

** * XoavcUcs Ardiircfl du Museum,' tom. i. p. 137, 
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and thirty-seven were perfectly peloric, having reverted to the 
structure of their one grandparent. This case seems at first sight 
to offer an exception to the rule formerly given, namely, that a 
character which is present in one form and latent in the other is 
generally transmitted with prepotent force when the two forms 
arc crossed. For in all the Scrophulariacese, and especially in the 
genera Antirrhinum and Linaria, there is, as was shown in the last 
chapter, a strong latent tendency to become peloric ; and there 
is also, as we have just seen, a still stronger tendency in all 
peloric plants to reacquire their normal irregular structure. 
So that we have two opposed latent tendencies in the same plants. 
Fow, with the crossed Antirrhinums the tendency to produce 
normal or irregular flowers, like those of the common Snap- 
dragon, prevailed in the first generation ; whilst the tendency 
to pelorism, appearing to gain strength by the intermission of 
a generation, prevailed to a large extent in the second set of 
seedlings. How it is possible for a character to gain strength 
by the intermission of a generation, will be considered in the 
chapter on pangenesis. 

On the whole, the subject of prepotency is extremely intri- 
cate, — from its varying so much in strength, even in regard to 
the same character, in different animals, — from its running cither 
equally in both sexes, or, as frequently is the case with animals, 
but not with plants, much stronger in the one sex than the 
other, — from the existence of secondary sexual characters, — 
from the transmission of certain characters being limited, as we 
shall immediately see, by sex, — from certain characters not 
blending together, — and, perhaps, occasionally from the effects 
of a previous fertilisation on the mother. It is therefore not 
surprising that every one hitherto has been baffled in drawing 
up general rules on the subject of prepotency. 



Inheritance as limited hy Sex. 

Few characters often appear in one sex, and are afterwards 
transmitted to the same sex, either exclusively or in a much 
greater degree than to the other. This subject is important, 
because with animals of many kinds in a state of nature, both 
high and low in the scale, secondary sexual characters, not in 
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any way directly connected with the organs of reproduction, are 
often conspicuously present. With our domesticated animals, 
also, these same secondary characters are often found to differ 
greatly from the state in which they exist in the parent- 
species. And the principle of inheritance as limited by sex 
shows how such characters might have been first acquired and 
subsequently modified. 

Dr. P. Lucas, who has collected many facts on this subject, shows* 
that when a peculiarity, in no manner conneeted with the roprodnetiye 
organs, appears in either parent, it is often transmitted exclusively to the 
offiipring of the same sex, or to a much greater number of them tlian of 
the opposite sex. Thus, in the family of Lambert, the hom-like projections 
on the skin were transmitted fix>m the father to his eons and grandsons 
alone ; so it has been with other cases of ichthyosis, with supernumerary 
digits, with a deficiency of digits and phalanges, and in a lesser degree 
with various diseases, especially with colour-blindness, and a htcmorrhagic 
diathesis, that is, an extreme liability to profuse and uncontrollable 
bleeding from trifling wounds. On the other hand, mothers have trans- 
mitted, during several generations, to their daughters alone, supernumerary 
and deficient digits, colour-blindness, and other pecuharities. So that we 
see that the very same peculiarity may become attached to either sei, 
and be long inherited by that sex alone; but the attachment in certain 
cases is much more frequent to one than the other sex. The same peculi- 
arities also may be promiscuously transmitted to either sex. Dr. Lucas gives 
other cases, showing that the male occasionally transmits his pecuharities 
to his daughters alone, and the mother to her sons alone ; but oven in this 
case we see that inheritance is to a certain extent, ttough inversely, 
regulated by sex. Dr. Lucas, after weighing the whole evidence, comes 
to the conclusion that every pecuUarity, according to the sex in which 
it first appears, tends to bo transmitted in a greater or lesser degree to 
that sex. 

A few details from the many cases collected by Jlr. Sedgwick,* may be 
hero given. Colour-blindness, from some unknown cause, shows itself 
much oftenor in males than in females ; in upwards of two hundred cases 
collected by Mr. Sedgwick, nine-tenths related to men ; but it is eminently 
liable to bo transmitted tlirough women. In the case given by Dr. Earle, 
members of eight related families were affected during five generations; 
those families consisted of sixty-ono individuals, namely, of tliirty-two males, 
of whom nine-sixteenths were incapable of distinguishing colour, and of 
twenty-nine females, of whom only one-fifteenth were thus affected. Al- 



“ ‘ L'HcWd. Nat.,' tom. ii. pp. 137- tary Diseases, ‘ Brit, and For. Med.- 
1G5. Ste, also, Mr. Sedgwick’s four Chirurg. Review,’ April, 1801, p. 477; 
memoirs, immediately to be referred to. July, p. 198 ; April, 1863, p. 445 ; sad 

* On Sexual Limitation in Hercdi- Juiy, p. 159. 
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thoagh colour-blindness thus generally elings to the male sex, nevertheless, 
in one instance in which it first appeared in a female, it was tramsmitted 
during five generations to thirteen individuals, all of whom were females. 
A hiemorrlmgic diathesis, often accompanied by rheumatism, has been known 
to affect the mates alone during five generations, being transmitted, however, 
through the females. It is said that deficient phalanges in the fingers have 
been inherited by the females alone during ten generations. In another 
case, a man thus deficient in both hands and feet, transmitted the pecu- 
liarity to his two sons and one daughter; but in the third generation, 
out of nineteen grandchildren, twelve sons had the family defect, whilst 
the seven daughters wore free. In ordinary cases of sexual limitation, the 
sons or daughters inherit the peculiarity, whatever it may be, from their 
father or mother, and transmit it to their children of the same sex ; but 
generally with the luemorrhagio diathesis, and often with colour-blindness, 
and in some other cases, the sons never inherit the peculiarity directly 
from their fathers, but the daughters, and the daughters alone, transmit 
the latent tendency, so that the sons of the daughters atone exliibit it. 
Thus, the father, grandson, and great-great-grandson will exhibit a pecu- 
liarity,— the grandmother, daughter, and great-granddaughter liaving 
transmitted it in a latent state. Hence we have, as Mr. Sedgwick remarks, 
a double kind of atavism or reversion ; each grandson apparently receiving 
and developing the peculiarity from his grandfather, and each daughter 
apparently receiving tho latent tendency from her grandmother. 

From tho various facts recorded by Dr. Prosper Lucas, Mr. Sedgwick, 
and others, there can be no doubt that peculiarities first appearing in either 
Bci, though not in any way necessarily or invariably connected with that 
Bex, strongly tend to bo inherited by tho offspring of tho same sex, but are 
often transmitted in a latent state through tho opposite sex. 

Turning now to domesticated animals, wo find that certain characters 
not proiier to tho parent-species are often confined to, and inherited by, 
one sex alone ; but wo do not know tho history of the first appearance of 
such characters. In tho chapter on Sheep, we have seen that the males 
of certain races differ greatly from tho females in tho shape of their horns, 
these being absent in the owes of some broods, in the development of fat 
in tho tail in certain fat-tailed breeds, and in tho outline of tho forehead. 
These differences, judging from the character of tho allied wild species, 
cannot bo accounted for by supposing that they have been derived from 
distinct parent-forms. There is, also, a groat difforonco Ixjtweon tho horns 
of tho two sexes in one Indian breed of goats. Tho bull zebu is said to 
have a larger hump than the cow. In tho Scotch deer-hound tlio two sexes 
differ in size more than in any other variety of tho dog,” and, judging from 
analogy, more than in tho aboriginal parent-species. Tho peculiar colour 
called tortoise-shell is very rarely scon in a male cat ; tho males of this variety 
being of a rusty tint. A tendency to baldness in man before tho advent 
of old ago is certainly inherited ; and in the European, or at least in tho 
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Englishman, is an attribute of the male sex, and may almost be ranked 
as an incipient secondary sexual cliaracter. 

In various breeds of the fowl the males and females often differ greatly; 
and these differences are far from being the same with those which dis- 
tinguish the two sexes in the parenbspecies, the Oallut bankim; and 
consequently have originated under domestication. In certain sub-varictica 
of the Game race we have the unusual case of the hens differing from 
each other more than the cocks. In an Indian breed of a white colour 
stained with soot, the hens invariably have black skins, aaid their bones are 
covered by a black periosteum, whilst the cocks are never or most rarely 
thus characterised. Pigeons offer a more interesting case ; for the two 
sexes rarely differ throughout the whole great family, and the males and 
females of the parent-form, the C.livia, are undistinguishable ; yet wo hare 
seen that with Pouters the male has the characteristic quality of pouting 
more strongly developed than the female; and in certain sub-varieties'* 
the males alone aro spotted or striated with black. When male and f.-nml. 
English carrier-pigeons are exhibited in separate pens, the difference in 
the development of the wattle over the beak and round the eyes is con- 
spicuous. So that here we have instances of the appearance of secondary 
sexual characters in the domesticated races of a species in which such dif- 
ferences are naturally quite absent. 

On the other hand, secondary sexual characters which pro- 
perly belong to the species are sometimes quite lost, or greatly 
diminished, under domestication. We see this in the small size 
ol the tusks in our improved breeds of the pig, in comparison 
with those of the wild boar. There are sub-breeds of fowls 
in which the males have lost the fine-flowing tail-feathers and 
hackles; and others in which there is no difierence in colour 
between the two sexes. In some cases the barred plumage, 
which in gallinaceous birds is commonly the attribute of the 
hen, has been transferred to the cock, as in' the cuckoo sub- 
breeds. In other cases masculine characters have been partly 
transferred to the female, as with the splendid plumage of the 
golden-spangled Hamburgh hen, the enlarged comb of the Spanish 
hen, the pugnacious disposition of the Game hen, and as in the 
well-developed spurs which occasionally appear in the hens of 
various breeds. In Polish fowls both sexes are ornamented 
with a topknot, that of the male being formed of hackle-liko 
feathers, and this is a new male character in the genus Gallia 
On the whole, as far as I can judge, new characters are more apt 

“ Boitnrd and Corbid, ‘ Lea Pigeons,’ p. 173 ; Dr. F. Chapuis, ‘ Lo Pis«» 
Voyagenr Beige,' 1865, p. 87. 
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to appear in the moles of our domesticated animals than in 
the females, and afterwards to be either exclusively or more 
strongly inherited by the males. Finally, in accordance with 
the principle of inheritance as limited by sex, the appearance 
of secondary sexual characters in natural species offers no especial 
difficulty, and their subsequent increase and modification, if of 
any service to the species, would follow through that form of 
selection which in my ‘ Origin of Species ’ I have called sexual 
selection. 



Inheritance at corresponding periods of Life. 

This is an important subject. Since the publication of my 
‘ Origin of Species,’ I have seen no reason to doubt the truth 
of the explanation there given of perhaps the most remark- 
able of all the facts in biology, namely, the difference between 
the embryo and the adult animal. The explanation is, that 
variations do not necessarily or generally occur at a very early 
period of embryonic growth, and that such variations are inhe- 
rited at a corresponding age. As a consequence of this the 
embryo, even when the parent-form undergoe? a great amount 
of modification, is left only slightly modified ; and the embryos 
of widely-different animals which are descended from a common 
progenitor remain in many important respects like each other 
and their common progenitor. We can thus understand why 
embryology should tlirow a flood of light on the natural sj'stem of 
classification, for this ought to bo ns far us possible genealogical. 
When the embryo leads an independent life, that is, becomes a 
lan'a, it has to bo adapted to the surrounding conditions in its 
structure and instincts, independently of those of its parents; 
and the principle of inheritance at corresponding periods of life 
renders this possible. 

This principle is, indeed, in one way so obvious that it 
escapes attention. We possess a number of races of animals 
and plants, which, when compared with each other and with 
their parent-forms, present conspicuous differences, both in the 
immature and mature states. Look at the seeds of the several 
kinds of peas, beans, maize, which can be propagated truly, and 
see how they differ in size, colour, and shape, whilst the full- 
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grown plants differ but little. Cabbages on the other hand differ 
greatly in foliage and manner of growth, but hardly at all in 
their seeds ; and generally it will be found that the differences 
between cultivated plants at different periods of growth are not 
necessarily closely connected together, for plants may differ 
much in their seeds and little when full-grown, and conversely 
may yield seeds hardly distinguishable, yet differ much when full- 
grown. In the several breeds of poultry, descended from a single 
species, differences in the eggs and chickens, in the plumage at 
the first and subsequent moults, in the comb and wattles during 
maturity, are all inherited. With man peculiarities in the milk 
and second teeth, of which I have received the details, are inhe- 
ritable, and with man longevity is often transmitted. So again 
with our improved breeds of cattle and sheep, early maturity, 
including the early development of the teeth, and with certab 
breeds of fowl the early apj>earance of secondary sexual cha- 
racters, all come under the same head of inheritance at 
corresjwnding periods. 

Numerous analogous facts could be given. The silk-moth, 
perhaps, offers the best instance; for in the breeds which 
transmit their characters truly, the eggs differ in size, colour, 
and shape; — the caterpillars differ, in moulting three or four 
times, in colour, even in having a dark-coloured mark like an 
eyebrow, and in the loss of certain instincts ; — the cocoons differ 
in size, shape, and in the colour and quality of the silk ; these 
several differences being followed by slight or barely distin- 
guishable differences in the mature moth. 

But it may be said that, if in the above coses a new pecu- 
liarity is inherited, it must be at the corresponding stage of 
development; for an egg or seed can resemble only an egg or 
seed, and the horn in a full-grown ox can resemble only a horn, 
The following cases show inheritance at corresponding periods 
more plainly, because they refer to peculiarities which might 
have supervened, as far as we can see, earlier or later in life, 
yet are inherited at the same period at which they first ap- 
peared. 

In the Lambert family the porcupine-Uke excreaconcos appeared m 
the father and sons at the some age, namely, about nine weeks after 
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birth.” In the extraordinary hairy family described by Mr. Crawford 
children were produced during three generations with hairy ears; in the 
father the hair began to grow over his body at six years old; in his 
daughter somewhat earlier, namely, at one year ; and in both generations 
the milk teeth appeared late in life, the permanent teeth being afterwards 
singularly deficient. Greyness of hair at an unusually early age has ton 
transmitted in some families. Those cases bolder on diseases inherited 
at corresponding periods of life, to which I shall immediately refer. 

It is a well-known peculiarity with almond-tumbler pigeons, that the 
full beauty and peculiar character of the plumage does not appear until 
the bird has moulted two or three times. Neumeister describes and 
figures a breed of pigeons in which the whole body is white except the 
breast, neck, and head; but before the first moult all the wliite feathers 
acquire coloured edges. Another breed is more remarkable : its first 
plumage is black, with rusty-red wing-bars and a crescent-shaped 
mark on the breast; these marks then become white, and remain so 
during three or four moults ; but after this period the white spreads 
over the body, and the bird loses its beauty.” Prize canary-birds have 
tlieir wings and tail black : “ this colour, however, is only retained until 
" the first moult, so that they must be exhibited ere the change fakes place. 
" Once moulted, the peculiarity has ceased. Of course nil the birds emanating 
“ from this stock have black wings and toils the first year.”” A curious 
and somewhat analogous account has been given ” of a family of wild pied 
rooks which were first observed in l798, near Chalfont, and wliich every 
year from that date up to the period of the published notice, viz. 1837, 
“have several of their brood particoloured, black and white. This 
" variegation of the plumage, however, disappears with the first moult ; 
" but among the next young families there are always a few pied ones.” 
Tbese changes of plumage, which appear and are inherited at various 
corresponding periods of life in the pigeon, canary-bird, and rook, are 
remarkable, because the parent-species undergo no such change. 

Inherited diseases aflford evidenco in some respects of less value than the 
foregoing cases, because diseases are not necessarily cormocted with any 
change in structure; but in other rcspiects of more value, because the 
periods have been more carefully observed. Certain diseases are com- 
municated to the child apparently by a process like inoculation, and tho 
child is from tho first afifected ; such cases may be here passed over. Largo 
dosses of diseases usually appear at certain ages, such ns St. Vitus’s dance 
in youth, consumption in early mid-life, gout later, and apoplexy still 
later ; and those are naturally inherited at tho same period. But oven 
in diseases of this class, instances have been recorded, as with St. Vitus’s 
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dance, showing that an nnusually early or late tendency to the disease 
is inheritable." In most ca.ses the appearance of any inherited disease is 
largely determined by certain critical periods in each person’s life, as well 
as by nnfavourable conditions. There are many other diseases, whicli 
are not attached to any particuliar period, but which certainly tend to 
appear in the child at about the same ago at which the parent was first 
attacked. An array of high authorities, ancient and mt^em, could be 
given in support of this proposition. The illustrious Hunter believed 
in it; and Piorry” cautions the physician to look closely to the child 
at the period when any grave inheritable disease attacked the parent 
Dr. Prosper Lucas," after collecting facts from every source, asserts that 
affections of all kinds, though not related to any particular period of life, 
tend to reappear in the offspring at whatever period of life they first 
appeared in the progenitor. 

As the subject is important, it may be well to give a few instances, simplr 
as illustrations, not as proof ; for proof, recourse must be had to the autho- 
rities above quoted. Some of the following 'cases have been selected for 
the sake of showing that, when a slight departure from the rule occurs, 
the child is affected somewhat earUer in life than the parent. In tho 
family of lo Compte blindness was inherited during three gonerationB, 
and no loss than thirty-seven children and grandchildren were all affected 
at about the same age, namely seventeen or eighteen." In another 
case a father and his four children all became bhnd at twenty-one years 
old ; in another, a grandmother grew blind at thirty-five, her daughter at 
nineteen, and three grandchildren at the ages of thirteen and eleven.® So 
with deafiiess, two brothers, their father and paternal grandfather, all 
became deaf at the age of forty." 

Esquirol gives several striking instances of insanity coming on at the 
same age, as that of a grandfather, father, and son, who all committed 
suicide near their fiftieth year. Many other cases could be given, as of 
a whole family who became insane at tho age of forty." Other ccrehnl 
affections sometimes follow tho same rule, — for instance, epilepsy and 
apoplexy. A woman died of tho latter disease when sixty-three years old; 
one of her daughters at forty-three, and the other at sixty-seven : the 
latter had twelve children, who all died from tubercular meningitis.** 1 
mention this latter case because it illustrates a frequent occnnence, 
namely, a change in the precise nature of an inherited disease, thon^ 
still affecting tho same organ. 



" Dr. Prosper Lucas, ‘Hdrcd, Nat.,' 
tom. ii. p. 713. 

" * L’llcrdil. dans Ics Maladies,’ 1840, 
p. 135. For Hunter, see Harlan’s 
‘ Med. Bcscarchcs,’ p. 530. 

* ‘ L’Hdrdd. Nat.,' tom. il p. 850. 

" Sedgwick, ‘Brit, and For. Mod.- 
Chimrg. Keview,’ April, 1861, p. 485. 
I have seen three accounts, all taken 
from the same original authority (which 
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differ in tlie details ! but ns they tgw 
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quote this case. 
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i. p. 400. 
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Asthma has attacked several members of the same family when forty 
years old, and other families during infancy. The most different diseases, as 
angina pectoris, stone in the bladder, and various affections of the sWn, 
have appeared in successive generations at nearly the same ago. The little 
finger of a man began from some unknown cause to grow inwards, and 
the same finger in his two sons began at the same age to bend inwards in a 
similar manner. Strange and inexplicable neuralgic affections have caused 
patents and children to suffer agonies at about the same period of life." 

I will give only two other cases, which are interesting as illustrating the 
disappearance ns well ns the appearance of disease at the same age. Two 
brothers, their father, their paternal uncles, seven cousins, and their 
paternal grandfather, were all similarly affected by a skin-disease, called 
pityriasis versicolor ; “ the disease, strictly limited to tlio males of the 
family (tliough transmitted through the females), usually appeared at 
puberty, and disappeared at about tlie ago of forty or forty-five years.” 
The second case is that of four brothers, who when al)out twelve years old 
suffered almost every week from severe headaches, wliich were relieved 
only by a recumbent position in a dark room. Their father, paternal 
uncles, paternal grandfather, and paternal grandimcles all suffered in the 
same way from headaches, which ceased at the age of fifty-four or fifty-fivo 
in all those who lived so long. None of the females of the family were 
affected." 

It is impossible to read the foregoing accounts, and the 
many others wliich have been recorded, of diseases coming 
on during three or even more generations, at the same 
age in several members of the same family, especially in the 
case of rare affections in which the coincidence cannot be 
attributed to chance, and doubt that there is a strong tendency 
to inlioritance in disease at corresponding periods of life. 
When the rule fads, the disease is apt to come on earlier in the 
child than in the parent; the exceptions in the other direc- 
tion being very much rarer. Dr. Lucas" alludes to several 
cases of inherited diseases coming on at an earlier period. I 
have already given one striking instance with blindness during 
three generations ; and Mr. Bowman remarks that this frequently 
occurs with cataract. With cancer there seems to be a peculiar 
liability to earlier inheritance : Mr. Paget, who has particularly 
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attended to this subject, and tabulated a large number of cases, 
informs me that he believes that in nine cases out of ten the 
later generation suffers from the disease at au earlier period than 
the previous generation. He adds, “ In the instances in which 
the opposite relation holds, and the members of later genera- 
tions have cancer at a later age than their predecessors, I think 
it will be found that the non-cancerous parents have lived to 
extreme old ages.” So that the longevity of a non-affected 
parent seems to have the power of determining in the offspring 
the fatal period ; and we thus apparently get another element 
of complexity in inheritance. 

The facts, showing tliat with certain diseases the period 
of inheritance occasionally or even frequently advances, are 
important with respect to the general descent-theory, for they 
render it in some degree probable that the same thing would 
occur with ordinary modifications of structure. The final result 
of a long scries of such advances would be the gradual oblite- 
ration of characters proper to the embryo and larva, which 
would thus come to resemble more and more closely the mature 
parent-form. But any structure which was of service to the 
embryo or larva would be preserved by the destruction at this 
stage of growth of each individual which manifested any ten- 
, dency to lose at too early an age its own proper character. 

Finally, from the numerous races of cultivated plants and 
domestic animals, in which the seed or eggs, the young or 
old, differ from each other and from their parent-species;— 
from the cases in which new characters have appeared at s 
particular period, and afterwards have been inherited at the 
same period ; — and from what we know with respect to disease, 
we must believe in the truth of the great principle of inherit- 
ance at corresponding periods of life. 

Summary of the three preceding Chapters . — Strong as is the 
force of inheritance, it allows the incessant appearance of new 
characters. These, whether beneficial or injurious, of the most 
trifling importance, such as a shade of colour in a flower, a 
coloured lock of hair, or a mere gesture; or of the highest 
importance, as when affecting the brain or an organ so perfect 
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and complex as the eye ; or of so grave a nature as to deserve 
to be called a monstrosity, or so peculiar as not to occur 
normally in any member of the same natural class, are all 
sometimes strongly inherited by man, the lower animals, and 
plants. In numberless cases it suffices for the inheritance of n 
peculiarity that one parent alone should be thus characterised. 
Inequalities in the two sides of the body, though opposed to 
the law of symmetry, may be transmitted. There is a con- 
siderable body of evidence showing that even mutilations, and 
the effects of accidents, especially or perhaps exclusively when 
followed by disease, are occasionally inherited. There can be 
no doubt that the evil effects of long-continued exposure in 
the parent to injurious conditions are sometimes transmitted 
to the offspring. So it is, as we shall see in a future chapter, 
TOth the effects of the use and disuse of parts, and of mental 
habits. Periodical habits are likewise transmitted, but generally, 
as it would appear, with little force. 

Hence we are led to look at inheritance as the rule, and 
non-inheritance as the anomaly. But this power often appears 
to us in our ignorance to act capriciously, transmitting a cha- 
racter with inexplicable strength or feebleness. The very 
same peculiarity, as the weeping habit of trees, silky-feathers, 
&c., may be inherited either firmly or not at all by different 
members of the same group, and even by different individuals 
of the same species, though treated in the same manner. In 
this latter case we see that the power of transmission is a 
quality which is merely individual in its attachment. As with 
single characters, so it is with the several concurrent slight 
differences which distinguish sub-varieties or races ; for of these, 
some can be propagated almost ns truly as species, whilst others 
cannot be relied on. The same rule holds good with plants, 
when propagated by bulbs, offsets, &c., which in one sense still 
form parts of the same individual, for some varieties retain or 
inherit through successive bud-generations their character far 
more truly than others. 

Some characters not proper to the parent-species have cer- 
tainly been inherited from an extremely remote epoch, and may 
therefore be considered as firmly fixed. But it is doubtful whether 
length of inheritance in itself gives fixedness of character ; though 
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the chances are obviously in favour of any character which 1ms 
long been transmitted true or unaltered, still. being transmitted 
true as long as the conditions of life remain the same. Wo 
know that many species, after having retained the same character 
for countless ages, whilst living under their natural conditions, 
when domesticated have varied in the most diversified manner, 
that is, have failed to transmit their original form ; so that no 
character appears to be absolutely fixed. \Ve can sometimes 
account for the failure of inheritance by tho conditions of life 
being opposed to the development of certain characters; and 
still oftener, as with plants cultivated by grafts and buds, by 
the conditions causing new and slight modifications incessantly 
to appear. In this latter case it is not that inheritance wholly 
fails, but that now characters are continually superadded. In 
some few cases, in which both parents are similarly charac- 
terised, inheritance seems to gain so much force by the com- 
bined action of tho two parents, that it counteracts its own power, 
and a new modification is tho result. 

In many cases the failure of the parents to transmit their 
likeness is duo to tho breed having been at some former period 
crossed ; and tho child takes after his grandparent or more 
remote ancestor of foreign blood. In other cases, in which the 
breed has not been crossed, but some ancient character has 
been lost through variation, it occasionally reappears through 
reversion, so that the parents apparently fail to transmit their 
own likeness. In all cases, however, we may safely conclude 
that the child inherits all its characters from its parents, in 
whom certain characters are latent, like tho secondary sexual 
characters of one sex in the other. When, after a long suc- 
cession of bud-generations, a flower or fruit becomes separated 
into distinct segments, having the colours or other attributes 
of both parent-forms, we cannot doubt that these characteis 
were latent in the earlier buds, though they could not then 
be detected, or could be detected only in an intimately com- 
mingled state. So it is with animals of crossed parentage, which 
with advancing years occasionally exhibit characters derived 
from one of their two parents, of which not a trace could at 
first be perceived. Certain monstrosities, which resemble what 
naturalists call tho typical form of the group in question. 
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apparently come under the same law of reversion. It is assuredly 
an astonishing fact that the male and female sexual elements, 
that buds, and even full-grown animals, should retain characters, 
daring several generations in tho case of crossed breeds, and 
during thousands of generations in tho case of pure breeds, 
written ns it were in invisible ink, yet ready at any time to 
be evolved under the requisite conditions. 

What these conditions are, wo do not in many cases at all 
know. But the act of crossing in itself, apparently from causing 
some disturbance in the organisation, certainly gives a strong 
tendency to the reappearance of long-lost characters, both cor- 
poreal and mental, independently of those derived from tho 
cross. A return of any species to its natural conditions of life, 
ns with feral animals and plants, favours reversion ; though it is 
certain tliat this tendency exists, wo do not know how far it pre- 
vails, and it has been much exaggerated. On the other hand, 
the crossed offspring of plants which have had their organisation 
disturbed by cultivation, are more liable to reversion than tho 
crossed offspring of species which have always lived under their 
natural conditions. 

When distinguishable individuals of the same family, or races, 
or species are crossed, we see that the one is often prejwtent 
over the other in transmitting its own character. A race may 
possess a strong power of inheritance, and yet when crossed, 
as we have seen with trumpeter-pigeons, yield to the jjrepo- 
tcncy of every other race. Prepotency of transmission may bo 
equal in the two sexes of the same species, but often runs more 
strongly in one sex. It plays an important part in determining 
the rate at which one race can be modified or wholly absorbed 
by repeated crosses with another. AVe can seldom tell what 
makes one race or species prepotent over another ; but it some- 
times depends on the same character being present and visible 
in one parent, and latent or potentially present in tho other. 

Characters may first npjjear in either sex, but oftener in tho 
male than in tho female, and afterwards be transmitted to 
the offspring of tho same sex. In this case we may feel con- 
fident that the peculiarity in question is really present though 
latent in the opposite sex; hence the father may transmit 
through his daughter any character to his grandson ; and tho 
G 2 
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mother conversely to her granddaughter. We thus learn, and 
the fact is an important one, that transmission and development 
are distinct powers. Occasionally these two powers seems to bo 
antagonistic, or incapable of combination in the same individual ; 
for several cases have been recorded in which the son has not 
directly inherited a character from his father, or directly tranfr 
mitted it to his son, but has received it by transmission throngli 
his non-affected mother, and transmitted it tlirough his non- 
affected daughter. Owing to inheritance being limited by sex, 
wo can see how secondary sexual characters may first have 
arisen under nature ; their preservation and accumulation being 
dependent on their service to either sex. 

At whatever period of life a new character first appears, 
it generally remains latent in the offspring until a corresponding 
age is attained, and then it is develoj^. When this rule fails, 
the child generally exhibits the character at an earlier period 
than the parent. On this principle of inheritance at corre- 
sjwnding periods, we can understand how it is that most animals 
display from the germ to maturity such a marvellous succession 
of characters. 

Finally, though much remains obscure with re.spect to In- 
heritance, we may look at the following laws as fairly well esta- 
blished. Firstly, a tendency in every character, new and old, to 
be transmitted by seminal and bud generation, though often 
counteracted by various known and unknown causes. Secondly, 
reversion or atavism, which depends on transmission and 
development being distinct powers: it acts in various degrees 
and manners through both seminal and bud generation. Thirdly, 
prepotency of transmission, which may be confined to one sex, 
or bo common to both sexes of the prepotent form. Fourthly, 
transmission, limited by sex, generally to the same sex in which 
the inherited character first appeared. Fifthly, inheritance at 
corresponding periods of life, with some tendency to tlie earlier 
development of the inherited character. In these laws of In- 
heritance, as displayed under domestication, we see an ample 
provision for the production, through variability and natural 
selection, of new specific forms. 
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TBEB IKTBRCBOSSDia ODLITERATES THE DIFFEIlEStKS BETWEEN ALLIED BREEDS — 
WHEN TEE NIUBEBS OF TWO COMJIINUUNO BREEDS ARE ENEQl'AL, ONE •ABSORBS 
THE OTHER THE RATE OF ABSORFTION DETERMINED BY PBEI'OTENCY OF TRANS- 

MISSION, BY THE CONDITIONS OP LIFE, AND BY NATURAL SELECTION — ALL OR- 
GANIC BEINGS OCCASIONALLY INTERCROSS ; APPARENT EXCE1TION8 — ON CERTAIN 
CHARACTERS INCAPABLE OF FCSION ; CHIEFLY OB EXCLLSIVELY THOSE WTHCH 
HATE SUDDENLY APPEARED IN THE INDITIDl'AL — ON THE MODIFICATION OF OLD 
RACES, AND THE FOBHATTON OF NEW RACES, BY CROSSING — SOME CROSSED RACES 
lUVE BRED TRUE FROM THEIR FIRST PBODUOTION — ON THE CROSSINO OF DISTINCT 
SPECIES IN RELATION TO THE FORMATION OP DOMESTIC RACES. 

In the two previous chapters, when discussing reversion and 
prepotency, I was necessarily led to give many facts on crossing. 
In the present chapter I shall consider the part which crossing 
plays in two opposed directions, — firstly, in obliterating cha- 
racters, and consequently in preventing the formation of new 
races ; and secondly, in the modification of old races, or in the 
formation of new and intermediate races, by a combination of 
characters. 1 shall also show that certain characters are incap- 
able of fusion. 

The effects of free or uncontrolled breeding between the 
members of the same variety or of closely allied varieties 
are important ; but are so obvious that they need not be dis- 
cussed at much length. It is free intercrossing which chiefly 
gives uniformity, both under nature and under domestication, 
to the individuals of the same species or variety', when they 
live mingled together and are not exposed to any cause inducing 
excessive variability. The prevention of free crossing, and tlie 
intentional matching of individual animals, ni'e the corner-stones 
of the breeder’s art No man in his senses would expect to 
improve or modify a breed in any particular manner, or keep 
an old breed time and distinct, unless he separated his animals. 
The killing of inferior animals in each generation comes to the 
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same thing as their separation. In savage and semi-civilised 
countries, where the inhabitants have not the means of sepa- 
rating their animals, more than a single breed of the same 
species rarely or never exists. In former times, even in a 
country so civilised ns North America, there were no distinct 
races of sheep, for all had been mingled together.' The cele- 
brated agriculturist Marshall’ remarks that “sheep that are 
“ kept within fences, as well as sliepherded flocks in open 
“ countries, have generally a similarity, if not a uniformity, 
“ of character in the individuals of each flock ; ” for they bred 
freely together, and are prevented from crossing with other 
kinds; whereas in the unenclosed parts of England the un- 
sliepherded sheep, even of the same flock, are far from true or 
uniform, owmg to various breeds having mingled and crossed. 
We have seen that the half-wild cattle in the several British 
parks are uniform in character in each; but in the different 
parks, from not having mingled and crossed during many gene- 
rations, they differ in a slight degree. 

Wo cannot doubt that the extraordinary number of varieties 
and sub-varieties of the pigeon, amounting to at least one hun- 
dred and fifty, is partly due to their remaining, differently from 
other domesticated birds, paired for life when once matched. 
On the other hand, breeds of cats imported into this country 
soon disappear, for their nocturnal and rambling habits render 
it hardly possible to prevent free crossing. Eengger’ gives an 
interesting case with respect to the cat in Paraguay : in all the 
distant parts of the kingdom it has assumed, apparently from 
the effects of the climate, a peculiar character, but near the 
capital this change has been prevented, owing, ns he asserts, 
to the native animal frequently crossing with cats iiniwrted 
from Europe. In all cases like the foregoing, tlie effects of an 
occasional cross will be augmented by the increased vigour and 
fertility of the crossed offspring, of which fact evidence will 
hereafter be given ; for this will lead to the mongrels increasing 
more rapidly than the pure parent-breeds. 

' Commomcations to the Board of land,’ 180S, p. 200. 

Agriculturc, voL i. p. 367. > ‘ SaugetMero von Parnguav,’ IW 

• ‘Review of Eeports, North of Eng- s. 212. 
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When distinct breeds are allowed to cross freely, the result 
will be a heterogeneous body; for instance, the dogs in Para- 
guay are far from, uniform, and can no longer be affiliated to 
their parent-races.* The character which a crossed body of 
animals will ultimately assume must depend on several con- 
tingencies, — namely, on the relative numbers of the individuals 
belonging to the two or more races which are allowed to mingle ; 
on the prepotency of one race over the other in the transmission 
of character ; and on the conditions of life to which they are 
exposed. When two commingled breeds exist at first in nearly 
equal numbers, the whole will sooner or later become intimately 
blended, but not so soon, both breeds being equally favoured in 
all respects, as might have been expected. The following cal- 
culation® shows that this is the case : if a colony with an 
equal number of black and white men were founded, and wo 
assume that they marry indiscriminately, are equally prolific, 
and that one in thirty annually dies and is born ; then “ in 65 
“ years the number of blacks, whites, and mulattoes would be 
“ equal. In 91 years the whites would be 1-lOth, the blacks 
“ 1-lOth, and the mulattoes, or people of intermediate degrees of 
“ colour, 8-lOtlis of the whole number. In three centuries not 
“ 1-lOOth part of the whites would exist.” 

When one of two mingled races exceeds the other greatly in 
number, the latter will soon be wholly, or almost wholly, absorbed 
and lost." Thus European pigs and dogs have been largely 
introduced into the islands of the Pacific Ocean, and the native 
races have been absorbed and lost in the course of about 
fifty or sixty years;' but the imported races no doubt were 
favoured. Eats may bo considered as semi -domesticated 
animals. Some snake-rats (Mw alexemdrinus) escaped in the 
Zoological Gardens of London, *• and for a long time afterwards 
*• the keepers frequently caught cross-bred rats, at firet half-brcds, 

“ afterwards with less and less of the character of the snake-rat, 

“ till at length all traces of it disappeared." On the other hand, 

< Rongger, • Suugetliiere,’ Ac., ». 154. joct, and ably discussed it. 

• White, 'UegulniGradation in Man.' 'Rev. D. Tycmmn, and Bennett, 
p, Mfl. ‘ Journal of Voyages,’ 1821-1829, vol. 

‘ Dr. W. F. Edwards, in his ‘ Oliarac- i. p. 300. 
tens Physiolog. dca Races Humaines,’ “ Mr. 8. J. Salter, ‘Journal Linn, 
p. 21, first colled attention to this sub- Soc.,' vol. vL, 1802, p. 71. 
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in some parts of London, especially near the docks, where fresh 
rats are frequently imported, an endless variety of intennediate 
forms may bo found between the brown, black, and snake rat, 
which are all three usually ranked as distinct species. 

How many generations are necessary for one species or race to 
absorb another by repeated crosses has often been discussed;’ 
and the requisite number has probably been much exagge- 
rated. Some writers have maintained that a dozen, or score, 
or even more generations, are nece.ssary ; but this in itself is 
improbable, for in the tenth generation there will be only 
l-1024th part of foreign blood in the ofi&pring. Gartner found,” 
that with plants one species could be made to absorb another in 
from three to five generations, and he believes that this could 
always be effected in from six to seven generations. In ono 
instance, however, Kolreuter" speaks of the offspring of Mira- 
bilis vulgaria, erossed during eight successive generations by M. 
longijlora, as resembling this latter species so closely, that the 
most scrupulous observer could detect “ vix aliquam notabilem 
differentiam ; ” — he succeeded, as he says, “ ad plenariam fere 
transmutationem.” But this expression shows that the act of 
absorption was not even then absolutely complete, though these 
cross^ plants contained only the l-256th part of M. migarii. 
The conclusions of such accurate observers ns Gartner and 
Kolreuter are of far higher worth than those made withont 
scrientific aim by breeders. The most remarkable statement 
which I have met with of the persistent endurance of the effects 
of a single cross is given by Fleischraann,“ who, in reference 
to German sheep, says “ that the original coarse sheep hare 
“ 5500 fibres of wool on a square inch ; grades of the third or 
“ fourth Jlerino cross produced about 8000, the twentieth cross 
“ 27,000, the perfect pure Merino blood 40,000 to 48,000.” So that 
in this case common German sheep crossed twenty times succes- 
sively with Merinos have not by any means acquired wool as fine 
as that of the pure breed. In all cases, the rate of absorption trill 

. ’ Sturm, ‘ Ceber Rucen, Ac.,’ 1825, s. ‘ Bnstarderaougung,' s. 403, 470. 

y 1)^0 107. Broun, ‘Gcschichto dcr Natur,’ *' ‘Novo Acta Petrop.,’ 17D4, p. 333: 
Tot f b. it a. 170, gives a table of the proper- tee also previous volume, 
o tions of blood after successive creeses. “ As quoted in tho ’True Principki 

" ^ Dr. P. Lucas, ‘ 1 Hdrdditd Nat.,’ tom. ii. of Breeding,’ by C. H. Jlacknight sail 

p. 308. Dr. H. Madden, 1865. p. II. 
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depend largely on the conditions of life being favonrnble to any 
particular character ; and we may suspect that there would bo 
under the climate of Germany a constant tendency to degene- 
ration in the wool of Merinos, unless prevented by careful 
selection ; and thus perhaps the foregoing remarkable case may 
be explained. The rate of absorption must also depend on the 
amount of distinguishable difference between the two forms 
which are crossed, and especially, as Gartner insists, on pre- 
jiotency of transmission in the one form over the other. Wo 
have seen in the lost chapter that one of two French breeds 
of sheep yielded up its character, when crossed wth Merinos, 
very much slower than the otlier; and the common German 
sheep referred to by Floischmann may present an analogous 
case. But in all cases there will be during many subsequent 
generations more or less liability to reversion, and it is this fact 
which has probably led authors to maintain that a score or more 
of generations are requisite for one race to absorb another. In 
considering the final result of the commingling of two or more 
breeds, wo must not forget that the act of crossing in itself 
tends to bring hack long-lost characters not proper to the 
immediate parent-forms. 

With respect to the influence of the conditions of life on any 
two breeds which are allowed to cross freely, unless both are 
indigenous and have long been accustomed to the country where 
they live, they will, in all probability, be unequally affected by 
the conditions, and this will modify the result. Even with indi- 
genous breeds, it will rarely or never occur that both are equally 
well adapted to the surrounding cirenmstances ; more especially 
when permitted to roam freely, and not carefully tended, as will 
generally be the case with breeds allowed to cross. As a con- 
sequence of this, natural selection will to a certain extent come 
into action, and the best fitted will survive, and this wll aid in 
determining the ultimate character of the commingled body. 

How long a time it will require before such a crossed body 
of animals would assume within a limited area a uniform cha- 
racter no one can say ; that they would ultimately become 
uniform from free intercrossing, and from the survival of the 
fittest, we may feel assured ; but the character thus acquired 
would rarely or never, as we may infer from the several previous 
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considerations, be exactly intermediate between that of the two 
jjarent-breeds. Witli respect to tbe very slight difiereuces 
by which the individuals of the same sub-variety, or even of 
allied varieties, are characterised, it is obvious that free crossing 
would soon obliterate such small distinctions. The formation 
of new varieties, independently of selection, would also thus be 
prevented ; except when the same variation continually recurred 
from the action of some strongly predisposing cause. Hence we 
may conclude that free crossing has in all cases played an im- 
portant part in giving to all the membera of the same domestic 
race, and of the same natural species, uniformity of character, 
though largely modified by natural selection and by the direct 
action of the surrounding conditions. 

On the possibilily of all organic beings occasionally intercrossing. 
— But it may be asked, can free crossing occur with herma- 
phrodite animals and plants ? All the higher animals, and the 
few insects which have been domesticated, have separated sexes, 
and must inevitably unite for each birth. With respect to the 
crossing of hermaphrodites, the subject is too large for the pre- 
sent volume, and will be more properly treated in a succeeding 
work. In my ‘ Origin of Species,’ however, I have given a 
short abstract of the reasons which induce me to believe that 
all organic beings occasionally cross, though perhaps in some 
cases only at long intervals of time.“ I will hero just recall 
the fact that many plants, though hermaplu'odite in structure, 
are unisexual in function ; — such as those called by C. K. 
Sprengel dichogamous, iu which the pollen and stigma of the 
same flower are matured at different periods; or those called 
by me reciprocally dimorphic, in which the flower’s own pollen 
is not fltted to fertilise its own stigma; or again, the many 
lands in which curious mechanical contrivances exist, effec- 
tually preventing self-fertilisation. There are, however, many 
hermaphrodite jjlants which are not in any way specially con- 
structed to favour intercrossing, but which nevertheless com- 
mingle almost as freely as animals with separated sexes. This 
is the case with cabbages, radishes, and onions, as I know from 

” With respect to plants, an ndmir- 1807) hos lately been published by Dr. 
able cssuy on this subject (Die Gesch- Hildebrand, vbo arrives at tbe amo 
Iccbter-Vertbeilung bei den Pllanzcn : general conclusions ns I hove dona 
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having experimented on them : even the peasants of Liguria 
say that cabbages must be prevented “ from falling in love ” 
with each other. In the orange tribe, Gallesio'^ remarks that 
the amelioration of the various kinds is checked by tlieir con- 
tinual and almost regular crossing. So it is with numerous 
other plants. 

Nevertheless some cultivated plants can be named which rarely 
intercross, as the common pea, or which never intercross, as I 
have reason to believe is the case with the sweet-pea {Laihyrm 
odoratui) ; yet the structure of these flowers certainly favours 
an occasional cross. The varieties of the tomato and aubergine 
(Solanum) and pimenta {Pimenta vulgaria?) are said'* never 
to cross, even when growing alongside each other. But it should 
be observed that these are all exotic plants, and we do not know- 
how they would behave in their native country when visited by 
the proper insects. 

It must also be admitted that some few natural species 
appear under our present state of knowledge to be perpetually 
self-fertilised, as in the case of the Bee Ophrys (0. apifera), 
though adapted in its structure to bo occasionally crossed. The 
Leersia oryzoides produces minute enclosed flowers which cannot 
possibly be crossed, and these alone, to the exclusion of the 
ordinary flowers, have as yet been known to yield seed.’® A 
few additional and analogous cases could bo advanced. But 
these facts do not make me doubt that it is a general law of 
nature that the individuals of the same species occasionally in- 
tercross, and that some great advantage is derived from this act. 
It is well known (and I shall hereafter have to give instances) 
that some plants, both indigenous and naturalised, rarely or 
never produce flowers ; or, if they flower, never produce seeds. 
But no one is thus led to doubt that it is a general law of nature 
that phanerogamic plants should produce flowers, and that 
these flowers should produce seed. "When they fail, we believe 
that such plants would perform their proper functions under 
different conditions, or that they formerly did so and will do 
so again. On analogous grounds, I believe that the few flowers 

» ‘Tcorio della Hiprodozione Vegetal,’ 1810, p. 12. 

'' Vurlot, ‘ Dc 8 Variety,’ 18G5, p. 72. 

** Duval'Jouvc, 'Dull. Soc. Dot. du Fnmcc,’ tom. x., 1803, p. 194. 
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which do not now intercross, either Avould do so under different 
conditions, or that they formerly fertilised each other at intervals 
— the means for effecting this being generally still retained— 
and they will do so again at some future period, unless indeed 
they become extinct. "On this view alone, many points in the 
structure and action of the reproductive organs in hermaphrodite 
plants and animals are intelligible, — for instance, the male and 
female organs never being so completely enclosed as to render 
access from without impossible. Hence we may conclude tliat 
the most important of all the means for giving uniformity 
to the individuals of the same species, namely, the capacity 
of occasionally intercrossing, is present, or has been formerly 
present, with all organic beings. 

On certain Characters not blending . — When two breeds are crossed their 
characters usually become intiinately fused together; but some charactes 
refuse to blend, and are transmitted in on immodified state either frotn 
both parents or from one. When grey and white mice ore paired, the 
young are not piebald nor of an intermediate tint, but are pure white at 
of the ordinary grey colour ; so it is when white and common colloi^ed turtle- 
doves ore paired. In breeding Gome fowls, a great authority, Mr. J. 
Dougins, remarks, “ I may hero state a strange fact ; if you cross a blaci 
with a white game, yon get birds of both breeds of the clearest colour." 
Sir B. Heron crossed during many years wliite, block, bro^vn, and ftwa- 
colonrod Angora rabbits, and never once got these colours mingled ia 
tho same animal, but often all four colours in the same litter.” Additionil 
cases could bo given, but this form of inheritance is very far from uaivcisil 
even with respect to tho most distinct colours. When turnspit dogsond ancon 
sheep, both of which have dwarfed limbs, are crossed with common breeds, 
tho ofispring are not intermediate in structure, but take after either parent. 
When tailless or hornless animals are crossed witli perfect animals, it 
frequently, but by no means invariably, happens that tho ofispring are 



*■ Extract of a letter from Sir R. 
Heron, 1838, given me by Mr. Yarrell. 
With respect to mice, see ■ Annal. dcs 
Sc. NaL,' tom. i. p. 180; and I have 
heard of other similar coses. For 
turtle-doves, Boitard and Corbid, ‘Lcs 
Pigeons,’ &c., p. 238. For the Game fowl, 
• The Poultry Book,’ I860, p. 128. For 
crosses of toilless fowls, see Beolistein, 
‘Naturges. Deutseh.’ b. iii. s. 403. 
Bronn, • Gcachichto der Notur,’ b. ii. s. 
170, gives analogous facts with horses. 
On the hairless condition of crossed 



South American dogs, see Renggcr, 
‘Saugethicro von Pomguay,' s. IH: 
but I saw in the Zoological Gsrdtiu 
mongrels, from a similar cross, wbict 
were hairless, quite hairy, or hsiij 
in patches, that is, piebald with hrir. 
For crosses of Dorking and other fowk 
see ‘Poultry ChroBiclo,’ vol. ii. p.S5i 
About the crossed pigs, extnrct of letlir 
from Sir R. Heron to Mr. YtntIL 
For other eases, see P. Lueos, ‘HAol. 
Nat,’ tom. i. p. 212. 
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either perfectly fnmiBliod with these organs or are quite destitute of them. 
According to Eongger, the hairless condition of the Paraguay dog is either 
perfectly or not at all transmitted to its mongi-el offspring; but I have soon 
one partial oicoption in a dog of this parentago wliich had part of its skin 
hairy, and part naked ; the pai-ts being distinctly seiMrated ns in a piebald 
miinm l When Dorking fowls with five toes are crossed with other breeds, 
the chickens often liavo five toes on one foot and four on the other. Some 
crossed pigs raised by Sir E. Heron beetwen the solid-hoofed and common 
pig had not all four feet in an intermediate condition, but two feet wore 
furnished with properly divided, and two with united hoofs. 

Analogous facts have boon observed with plants : Major Trevor Clarke 
crossed the little, glabrous-leaved, annual stock {Matthiold), writh pollen of 
a large, rod-flowered, rough-leaved, bionuial stock, called cocardcau by the 
French, and the result was that half the seedling had glabrous and tho 
other half rough leaves, but none had leaves in an intermediate state. That 
tho glabrous seedlings wore the product of tho rough-leaved variety, and not 
accidentally of tho mother-plant’s own pollen, was shown by their tall and 
strong habit of growth." In tho succeeding generations raised from the 
rongh-leaved crossed seedlings, some glabrous plants appeared, showing 
that tho glabrous character, though incapable of blending with and modi- 
fying tho rough loaves, was all tho time latent in this family of plants. Tho 
numerous plants formerly referred to, which I raised from reciprocal crosses 
between thopoloric and conumon Antirrhinum, offer a nearly parallel case ; 
for in tho first generation all tho plants resembled tho common form, and 
in tho next generation, out of one hundred and thirty-seven plants, two 
alone were in an intermediate condition, tho otliors perfectly resembling 
either tho poloric or common form. Major Trevor Clarke also fertilised tho 
above-mentioned red-flowered stock with pollen from tho purple Queen 
stock, and about half tlio seedlings scarcely differed in habit, and not at all 
in tho red colour of tho flower, from tho mother-plant, tho other half bearing 
blossoms of a rich pimplo, closely like those of the imtemal plant. Gartner 
crossed many white and yollow-floworod species and varieties of V orbascum ; 
and these colours were never blended, but tho offspring boro either pure 
white or pure yellow blossoms ; tho former in tho larger proportion." 
Dr. Herbert raised many seedlings, ns ho informed mo, from Swedish 
tnmips crossed by two other varieties, and tlieso never produced flowers 
of an intermediate tint, but always like one of tlieir parents. I fertilised 
tho purple sweet-pea {IMhyrue odoratm), which has a dark reddish-purple 
siondard-ixjtal and violet-coloured wings and keel, with pollen of tho painted- 
lady swDot-pca, wliich has a pale cherry-coloured standard, and almost 
white wings and keel ; and from tho same pod I twice raised plants per- 
fectly resembling both sorts ; the greater number resembling tlio father. 
So perfect was tho resemblance, that I should have thought there had 



“ ‘ intemnt. Hort. and Dot. Congress 
of London,' 18GC. 

i» ‘Bastardcraougung,’ s. 307. Kol- 
n>ntcr(‘DritteFortsetszung,’ s. 84, 39). 
however, obtained iutermodiuto tints 



from similar crosses in the genus Vor- 
basoum. With respect to tho turnips, 
sea Herbert's ‘ Amaryllidnccio,' 1837, 
p. 370. 
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been some imstake, if the plant-! -which -were at first identical with the 
paternal variety, namely, the painted-lady, had not later in the season 
produced, as mentioned in a former chapter, flowers blotched and streaked 
■with dark purple. I raised grandchildren and great-grandchildren from 
these crossed plants, and they continued to resemble the painted-lady, bnt 
during the later generations became rather more blotched -with purple, 
yet none reverted completely to the original mother-plant, the purple 
sweet-pea. The following case is slightly different, but still shows the 
same principle: Naudin® raised numerous hybrids between the yellow 
Linaria vulgaris and tlie purple L. ptn-purm, and during three succes.<iiTo 
generations the colours kept distinct in different parts of the same flower. 

From such cases as the foregoing, in which the offspring of the first 
generation perfectly resemble either parent, we come by a small stop to those 
cases in which differently coloured flowers borne on the same root resemble 
both parents, and by another step to those in wliich the same flower or 
fruit is striped or blotched with die two parental colours, or bears a siaglo 
stripe of the colour or other characteristio quality of one of the parent- 
forms. With hybrids and mongrels it frequently or oven generally hapixins 
that one part of the body resembles more or less closely one parent and 
onotlier part the other parent ; and here again some resistance to fusion, 
or, what comes to the same thing, some mutual affinity between the organic 
atoms of the same nature, apparently comes into play, for otherwise all parts 
of the body would bo equally intermediate in character. So again, when 
the offspring of hybrids or mongrels, which are themselves nearly mter- 
mediate in character, revert eitlicr wholly or by segments to their ancestors, 
the principle of the affinity of similar, or the repulsion of dissimilar atoms, 
must come into action. To this principle, which seems to bo extremely 
gonoml, we shall recur in the chapter on pangenesis. 

It is remarkable, as has been strongly insisted upon by Isidore Oeoffiuy 
St. Hilaire in regard to animals, that the transmission of characters without 
fusion occurs most rarely when species are crossed ; I know of one excep- 
tion alone, namely, with the hybrids naturally produced between tlio 
common and hooded crow (Cbraua corone and comix), wliich, however, 
are closely allied species, differing in nothing except colour. Nor have I 
mot with any well-ascertained cases of transmission of this kind, oven when 
one form is strongly prepotent over another, when two races are crossed 
which have been slowly formed by man’s selection, and therefore resemble 
to a certain extent natural species. Such cases as puppies in the same 
litter closely resembling two distinct breeds, are probably due to super- 
foetation, — that is, to the influence of two fathers. All the characters 
above enumerated, which are transmitted in a perfect state to some ef 
the offspring and not to others,— such as distinct colours, imkedness ef 
skin, smoothness of leaves, absence of horns or tail, additional toes, pclo- 
rism, dwarfed structure, &c., — have all been known to appear suddenly in 
individual animals and plants. From this fact, and from the several sh'ght, 
aggregated differences which distinguish domestic races and species fton 
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each other, not being liable to this pecnlior form of transmission, wo may 
conclude that it is in some way connected with tho sudden appearance of 
the characters in question. 

On the Modification of old Races and the Formation of new Races 
hy Crossing. — We Lave hitherto chiefly considered tlie eflects of 
crossing in giving uniformity of character ; wo must now look 
to an opposite result. There can be no doubt that crossing, 
with the aid of rigorous selection during several generations, 
has been a potent means in modifying old races, and in forming 
new ones. Lord Orford crossed his famous stud of greyhounds 
once with the bulldog, which breed was chosen from being 
deficient in scenting powers, and from having what was wanted, 
courage and perseverance. In the course of six or seven 
generations alt traees of the external form of the bulldog 
were eliminated, but courage and ijerseverance remained. 
Certain pointers have been crossed, ns I hear from the Rev. 
W. D. Fox, with the foxhound, to give them dash and speed. 
Certain strains of Dorking fowls have had a slight infusion 
of Game blood ; and I have known a great fancier who on a 
single occasion crossed his turbit-pigeons with barbs, for the 
sake of gaining greater breadth of beak. 

In tho foregoing cases breeds have been erossed once, for the 
sake of modifying some particular character ; but with most of 
the improved races of the pig, which now breed true, there have 
been repeated crosses, — for instance, the improved Essex owes its 
excellence to repeated crosses with the Neapolitan, together pro- 
bably with some infusion of Chinese blood.“‘ So with our British 
sheep: almost all the races, except the Southdown, have been 
largely crossed ; “ this, in fact, has been the history of our prin- 
cipal breeds.”” To give an example, tho “ Oxfordshire Downs ” 
now rank ns an established breed.” They were produced about 
the year 1830 by crossing “ Hampshire and in some instances 
Soutlido>vn ewes with Cotswold rams : ” now the Hampshire 
ram was itself produced by repeated crosses between the native 

” Ricliordson, ‘Piga,’ 1817, pp. 37, tee niao nn equally good article by Mr. 
12; S. Sidney’a edition of ‘ Youutt on Ch. Howard, in ‘ Gardener’s Chronicle,’ 
the Pig,’ 1860, p. 3. I860, p. 320. 

” See Mr. W. 0. Spooner's excellent =* ‘ Gardener’s Chronicle,’ 1857, pp. 
paper on Cross-Breeding, ' Journal (MO, 6!i2. 

Royal Agricult. Sec.,' vol. xx„ part ii. : 
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Hampshire sheep and Southdowus ; and the long-woolled 
Cotswold were improved by crosses with the Leicester, which 
latter again is believed to have been a cross between several 
long-woolled sheep. Mr. Spooner, after considering the various 
cases which have been carefully recorded, concludes, “ that from 
a judicious pairing of cross-bred animals it is practicable to 
establish a new breed.” On the Continent the history of several 
crossed races of cattle and of other animals has been well ascer- 
tained. To give one instance : the King of Wurtemberg, after 
twenty-five years’ careful breeding, that is after six or seven 
generations, made a new breed of cattle from a cross between 
a Dutch and Swiss breed, combined wth other breeds.'^' The 
Sebright bantam, whicli breeds as true as any other kind of 
fowl, was formed about sixty years ago by a complicated cross.® 
Dark Brahmas, which are believed by some fanciers to consti- 
tute a distinct species, were undoubtedly formed* in the United 
States, within a recent period, by a cross between Chittagongs 
and Cochins. With plants I believe there is little doubt that 
some kinds of turnips, now extensively cultivated, are crossed 
races ; and the history of a variety of wheat which was raised 
from tw'o very distinct varieties, and which after six years’ 
culture presented an even sample, has been recorded on good 
authority.” 

Until quite lately, cautious and experienced breeders, though 
not averse to a single infusion of foreign blood, were almost 
universally convinced that the attempt to establish a new race, 
intermediate between two widely distinct races, was hopeless: 
“ they clung with superstitious tenacity to the doctrine of purity 
“ of blood, beheviug it to be the ark in which alone true safety 
“could be found.”* Nor was this convdetion unreasonable: 
when two distinct races are crossed, the offspring of the first 
generation are generally nearly uniform in chai-actcr ; but even 
this sometimes fails to be the case, especially with crossed dogs 
and fowls, the young of which from tho first are sometimes much 

‘BuUotin do lo Soc. d'Acolirant,’ 5« ‘The Poultry Book,’ by W. B. 
1862, tom. ix. p. 463. Sf« oI«o, for Tojpjtmcier, 1860, p. 58. 
other coses, MM. Moll and Goyot, ‘Du *7 ‘ Gardener’s Chronicle,’ 1852, p. 
Bffiuf,’ 1860, p. xxxii. 705. 

“ ‘Poultry Chronicle,’ vol. ii., 1854, a Spooner, in‘Jonnml Royal Agii- 
P- 30. cult. Soc.,’ voL XX., part ii. 
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dirersifled. As cross-bred animals are generally of large size 
and vigorous, they have been raised in great numbers for 
immediate consumption. But for breeding they are found to be 
utterly useless ; for though they may be themselves uniform in 
character, when paired together they yield during many gene- 
rations offspring astonishingly diversified. The breeder is driven 
to despair, and concludes that he will never form an inter- 
mediate raca But from the cases already given, and from 
others which have been recorded, it appears tW patience alone is 
necessary ; as Mr. Spooner remarks, “ nature opposes no barrier 
to successful admixture; in the course of time, by the aid 
of selection and careful weeding, it is practicable to establish 
a new breed.” After six or seven generations the hoped-for 
result will in most cases be obtained ; but even then an occa- 
sional reversion, or failure to keep true, may be expected. The 
attempt, however, will assuredly fail if the conditions of life 
be decidedly unfavourable to -the characters of either’ parent- 
breed.” 

Although the grandchUdren and succeeding generations of 
cross-bred animals are generally variable in an extreme degree, 
some curious exceptions to the rule have been observed, both 
with crossed races and species. Thus Boitard and Corbie* 
assert that from a Pouter and a Bunt “ a Cavalier will appear, 
which we have classed amongst pigeons of pnre race, because it 
transmits all its qualities to its posterity.” The editor of the 
‘Poultry Chronicle’” bred some bluish fowls from a black 
Spanish cock and a Malay hen; and these remained true to 
colour “generation after generation.” I’he Himalayan breed 
of rabbits was certainly formed by crossing two sub-varieties of 
the silver-grey rabbit ; although it suddenly assumed its present 
character, which differs much from that of either parent-breed, 
yet it has ever since been easily and truly propagated. I crossed 
some Labrador and Penguin ducks, and rccrossed the mongrels 
with Penguins; afterwards, most of the ducks reared during 
three generations were nearly uniform in character, being brown 
with a white crescentic mark on the lower part of tire breast, 

■ 8te Colin's ‘ 'rinit45 do Fhys. Comp. • ‘ I.M Pigeons,' p. S7. 

lies Animaox Domestiques,' tom. ii. p. ” VoL i., 18M, p. 101. 

53C, where this snbjcct is well treated. 

VOU II. H 
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and with some white spots at the base of the beak; so that by 
the aid of a little selection a new breed might easily have been 
formed. In regard to crossed varieties of plants, Mr. Beaton 
remarks’* that “ Melville’s extraordinary cross between the 
Scotch kale and an early cabbage is as true and genuine as any 
on record;” but in this case no doubt selection was practised. 
Gartner” has given five cases of hybrids, in which the progeny 
kept constant ; and hybrids between Dianthua armeria and 
deltoids remained true and uniform to the tenth generation. 
Dr. Herbert likewise showed me a hybrid from two species of 
I.K)asa which from its first production had kept constant during 
several generationa 

We have seen in the earlier chapters, that some of onr 
dome.sticated animals, such as dogs, cattle, pigs, &c., are almost 
certainly descended from more than one species, or wild race, 
if any one prefers to apply this latter term to forms which 
were enabled to keep distinct in a state of natura Hence the 
crossing of aboriginally distinct species probably came into play 
at an early period in the formation of our present races. From 
Eutimeyer’s observations there can be little doubt that this 
occurred with cattle ; but in most cases some one of the forms 
which were allowed to cross freely, will, it is probable, have 
absorbed and obliterated the others. For it is not likely that 
semi-civilized men would have taken the necessary pains to 
modify by selection their commingled, crossed, and finctuating 
stock. Nevertheless, those animals which were best adapted to 
their conditions of life would have survived through natural 
selection ; and by this means crossing will often have indirectly 
aided in the formation of primeval domesticated breeds. 

Within recent times, as far as animals are concerned, the 
crossing of distinct species has done little or nothing in 
the formation or modification of our races. It is not yet knowa 
whether the species of silk-moth which have been recently 
crossed in France will yield permanent races. In the fourth 
chapter I alluded with some hesitation to the statement that * 
new breed, between the hare and rabbit, called leporides, had 
been formed id France, and was found capable of propagating 

® ‘ Cottage Gardener,' 1856, p, 110, ** * Bastardcrzcngimg,' a, 553. 
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itself; but it is now positively affirmed^ that this is an error. 
With plants which can be multiplied by buds and cuttings, hybri- 
disation has done wonders, as with many kinds of Boses, Bhodo- 
dendrons. Pelargoniums, Calceolarias, and Petunias. Nearly 
all these plants can be propagated by seed; most of them 
freely ; but extremely few or none come true by seed. 

Some authors believe that crossing is the chief cause of varia- 
bQity, — ^that is, of the appearance of absolutely new characters. 
Some have gone so far as to look at it as the sole cause ; but 
this conclusion is disproved by some of the facts given in the 
chapter on Bud-variation. The belief that characters not present 
in either parent or in their ancestors frequently originate from 
crossing is doubtful; that they occasionally thus arise is pro- 
bable ; but this subject will be more conveniently discussed in 
a future chapter on the causes of Variability. 

A condensed summary of this and of the three following 
chapters, together with some remarks on Hybridism, will be 
given in the nineteenth chapter. 

" Dr. Pigcunx, in • Dull. Boo. d’Acclimat.,’ tom. iii., July 1866, as quoted in 
■Annals and Mag. of Nat. Hist,' 1867, vol. zx. p. 7S. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

CAUSES WHICH INTERFERE WITH THE FREE CROSSING OF 
VARIETIES — INFLUENCE OF DOMESTICATION ON FERTILITY. 

DIPPI01J1.TIES IN jinramo or thk PSETiLmr op tarieths when crosseo — 
VABIOC8 OAUBI3 VUICU KEEl' VABIErriES DISTINCr, A8 TUB IIEIOD OF BEEEOUiG 



0E06SED — TARnmES OP UAIZE, TERBA8CCX, HOLLTBOCK, OOCRDS, MELONS, ASB 
TOBACCO, RENDERED IN SOME DEOREE MCTDAIXT STERILE — DOMESTICATIOR 
ELIMINATES THE TENDENCY TO STERILITY NATDRAL TO SPECIES WHEN CROSSED 
— ON THE INCREASED FERTILITY OF UNCROSSED ANIMALS AND PLANTS FROM 
DOMESTICATION AND ODLTIYATION. 

The domesticated races of both animals and plants, when 
crossed, are with extremely few exceptions quite, prolific, — in 
some cases even more so than the purely bred parent-races. 
The ofispring, also, raised from such crosses are likewise, as we 
shall see in the following chapter, generally more vigorous and 
fertile than their parents. On the other hand, species when 
crossed, and their hybrid offspring, are almost invariably in some 
degree sterile ; and here there seems to exist a broad and in- 
superable distinction between races and species. The import- 
ance of this subject as bearing on the origin of species is 
obvious ; and we shall hereafter recur to it. 

It is unfortunate how few precise observations have been 
made on the fertility of mongrel animals and plants during 
several successive generations. Dr. Broca * has remarked that 
no one has observed whether, for instance, mongrel dogs, bred 
inter «e, are indefinitely fertile; yet, if a shade of infertiUty 
be detected by careful observation in the offspring of natural 
forms when crossed, it is thought that their specific distinction 
is proved. But so many breeds of sheep, cattle, pigs, dogs, and 
poultry, have been crossed and recrossed in various ways, that 
any sterility, if it had existed, would from being injurious 
I ‘Journal do Pliysiolog.,’ touL ii, 1859, p. 385. 
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almost certainly have been observed. In investigating the 
fertility of crossed varieties many sources of doubt occur. 
\ITienever the least trace of sterility between two plants, 
however closely allied, was observed by Kolreuter, and more 
especially by Gartner, who counted the exact number of seed 
in each capsule, the two forms were at once ranked as dis- 
tinct species; and if this rule be followed, assuredly it will 
never ^ proved that varieties when crossed are in any degree 
sterile. We have formerly seen that certain breeds of dogs do 
not readily pair together ; but no observations have been made 
whether, when paired, they produce the full number of young, 
and whether the latter are perfectly fertile inter ae ; but, sup- 
posing that some degree of sterility were found to exist, 
naturalists would simply infer that these breeds were descended 
from aboriginally distinct species; and it would be scarcely 
possible to ascertain whether or not this explanation was the 
true one. 

The Sebright Bantam is much less prolific than any other 
breed of fowls, and is descended from a cross between two very 
distinct breeds, recrossed by a third sub-variety. But it would 
be extremely rash to infer that the loss of fertility was in any 
manner connected with its crossed origin, for it may with more 
probability be attributed either to long-continued close inter- 
breeding, or to an innate tendency to sterility correlated with 
the absence of hackles and sickle tail-feathers. 

Before giving the few recorded cases of forms, which must be 
ranked os varieties, being in some degree sterile when crossed, 
I may remark that other causes sometimes interfere witli 
varieties freely intercrossing. Thus tliey may differ too greatly 
in size, as with some kinds of dogs and fowls: for instance, 
the editor of the ‘ Journal of Horticulture, &c.,’ ’ says that 
he can keep Bantams with the larger breeds without much 
danger of their crossing, but not with the smaller breeds, such 
as Games, Hamburgs, &c. With plants a difference in the 
period of flowering serves to keep varieties distinct, as with the 
various kinds of maize and wheat: thus Colonel Le Couteur’ 
remarks, “the Talavera wheat, from flowering much earlier than 
any other kind, is sure to continue pure.” In different parts of 
• Doc. 1803, p. 484. ’ On the Vurietioii of Wheat, p. 00. 
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the Falkland Islands the cattle are breaking up into herds of 
different colours ; and those on the higher ground, which are 
generally white, usually breed, as I am informed by Admuul 
Sulivan, three months earlier than those on the lowlands; and 
this would manifestly tend to keep the herds from blending. 

Certain domestic races seem to prefer breeding with their own 
kind; and this is a fact of some importance, for it is a step 
towards that instinctive feeling which helps to keep closely 
allied species in a state of nature distinct. We have now 
abundant evidence that, if it were not for this feeling, many 
more hybrids would be naturally produced than is the case. We 
have seen in the first chapter that the alco dog of Mexico 
dislikes dogs of other breeds ; and the hairless dog of Paraguay 
mixes less readily with the European races, than the latter do 
with each other. In Germany the female Spitz-dog is said to 
receive the fox more readily than will other dogs; a female 
Australian Dingo in England attracted the wild male foxes. 
But these difierences in the sexual instinct and attractive 
power of the various breeds may be wholly due to their 
descent from distinct species. In Paraguay the horses have 
much freedom, and an excellent observer* believes that the 
native horses of the same colonr and size prefer associating 
with each other, and that the horses which have been imported 
from Entre Kios and Banda Oriental into Paraguay likewise 
prefer associating together. Li Circassia six sub-races of the 
horse are known and have received distinct names ; and a 
native proprietor of rank* asserts that horses of three of these 
races, whilst living a free life, almost always refuse to mingle 
and cross, and will even attack each other. 

It has been observed, in a district stocked with heavy 
Lincolnshire and light Norfolk sheep, that both kinds, though 
bred together, when turned out, “in a short time separate 
to a sheep;” the Lincolnshires drawing off to the rich soil, 
and the Norfolks to their own dry light soil ; and as long as 
there is plenty of grass, “the two breeds keep themselves as 
distinct as rooks and pigeons.” In tliis case diflerent habits of 

‘ Konggor, ■ Siugothiore von Par*- and Do QnatrelBgen. in ‘Bull. 8«. 
giiay,’ a. 336. d’AooIimat.,’ tom. viii., July, 1861, p- 

• See a memoir by MM. Lherbette 312. 
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life tend to keep the races distinct. On one of the Faroe 
islands, not more than half a mile in diameter, the half-wild 
native black sheep are said not to have readily mixed with the 
imported white sheep. It is a more curious fact that the semi- 
monstrous ancon sheep of modem origin “have been observed 
to keep together, separating themselves from the rest of the 
flock, when put into enelosures with other sheep.”® With 
respect to fallow deer, which live in a semi-domesticated eondi- 
tion, Mr. Bennett’ states that the dark and pale coloured herds, 
which have long been kept together in the Forest of Dean, in 
High Meadow Woods, and in the New Forest, have never been 
known to mingle : the dark-coloured deer, it may be added, are 
beheved to have been first brought by James I. from Norway, 
on aceount of their greater hardiness. I imported from tlie 
island of Porto Santo two of the feral rabbits, which differ, as 
described in the fourth chapter, from common rabbits; both 
proved to be males, and, though they lived during some years in 
the Zoological Gardens, the superintendent, Mr. Bartlett, in vain 
endeavoured to make tliem breed with various tame kinds ; but 
whether this refusal to breed was duo to any change in instinct, 
or simply to their extreme wildness ; or whether confinement 
had rendered them sterile, as often oceurs, cannot be told. 

Whilst matching for the sake of experiment many of the 
most distinct breeds of pigeons, it frequently appeared to me 
that the birds, though faithful to their marriage vow, retained 
some desire after their own kind. Accordingly I asked Mr. 
Wicking, who has kept a larger stock of various breeds together 
than any man in England, whether he thought that they would 
prefer pairing with their own kind, supposing that there wore 
males and females enough of each ; and he without hesitation 
answered that he was convinced that this was the case. It has 
often been noticed that the dovecot pigeon seems to have an 
actual aversion towards the several fancy breeds;® yet all have 



• For the Norfolk sheep, see Miir- 
sholl’a ‘Rural Economy of Norfolk,’ 
toL li. p. 130. See Rev. L. Landt’s 
‘ Description of Faroe,’ p. 66. For the 
ancon aheep, see 'Phil. Transact.,’ 
1813, p. 90. 

1 Wliile’s ‘Nat. Hist, of Selbmirne,’ 



edited by Bennett, p. .39. With respect 
to the origin of the dnrk-colourod deor, 
ses ‘ Some Account of Englisli Deer 
Parks,’ by E. P. Shirley, Esq. 

“ ‘ The Dovecote,’ by tlio Rev. E. 8. 
Dixon, p. 155 ; Bcclistcin, ‘ Naturgcsch. 
Deutschiands,’ Band iv., 1705, s. 17. 
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certainly sprung from a common progenitor. The Rev. W. D. 
Fox informs me that his flocks of white and common Chinese 
geese kept distinct 

These facts and statements, though some of them are incapable 
of proof, resting only on the opinion of experienced ohservers, 
show that some domestic races are led by diflerent habits of life 
to keep to a certain extent separate, and that others prefer 
coupling with their own kind, in the same manner as species iu 
a state of nature, though in a much less degree. 

With respect to sterility from the crossing of domestic races, I know of 
no well-ascertained case with animals. This fact, seeing the great diffc^ 
ence in structure between some breeds of pigeons, fowls, pigs, dogs, 
&e., is extraordinary, in contrast with the sterility of many closely allied 
natural species when crossed; but we shall hereafter attempt to show 
tlmt it is not so extraordinary as it at first appears. And it may be well 
here to recall to mind that the amount of external difference between 
two species will not safely guide us in foretelling whether or not they will 
breed together,— some closely allied species when crossed being utterly 
sterile, and others which ore extremely unlike being moderately fertile. 
I have said that no case of sterility in crossed races rests on satisfactory 
evidence; but here is one which at first seems trustworthy. Mr. Yonatt,' 
and a better authority cannot bo quoted, states, that formerly in lancashire 
crosses were frequently mode between longhorn and shorthorn cattle; the 
first cross was excellent, but the produce was uncertain ; in the third or 
fourth generation the cows were bad milkers ; “ in addition to which, there 
was much uncertainty whether the cows would conceive ; and full one-third 
of the cows among some of these half-breds failed to be in calf.” Thie 
at first seems a good case ; but Mr. tVilkinson states," that a breed derived 
from this same cross was actually established in another part of England; 
and if it had failed in fertility, the fact would surely have been noticed. 
Moreover, supposing that Mr. Youatt had proved Iris case, it might be 
argued that the sterility was wholly duo to the two parent-breeds being 
descended from primordially distinct species. 

I will give a case with plants, to show how difficult it is to got suffi- 
cient evidence. Mr. Sheriff, who has been so successful in the fonni- 
tion of now races of wheat, fertilised the Hopetoun -with the Talavcrs; 
in the first and second generations the produce was intermediate in cha- 
racter, but in the fourth generation “it was found to consist of many 
varieties ; nine-tenths of the fiorets proved barren, and many of the scedi 
seemed shrivelled abortions, void of vitality, and the whole race wii 
evidently verging to extinction.”" Now, considering how little thou 



» • Cattle,’ p. 202. 

'• Mr. J. Wilkinoon, in ‘Bemarks aildresscd to Sir J. Sebright,’ 1820, p. 38. 
“ ‘ Gardener's Chronicle,’ 1858, p. 771. 
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Torioties of wheat diffor in any important character, it seems to me yery 
improbable tliat the sterility rosoited, as Mr. Sheriff thought, from tho 
cross, but from some quite distinct cause. Until such experiments are 
many times repeated, it would be rash to trust them; but unfortunately 
they have been rarely tried even once with sufficient care. 

Gartner has recorded a more remarkable and trustworthy ease: he 
fertilised thirteen panicles (and snbsoqnontly nine others)l,on a dwarf y ^ 
maize bearing yellow seed” with pollen of a tall maize having red seed; 
and one head alone produced good seed, only five in number. Though /’^^ v ’ 
these plants ore mpncecious, and therefore do not require castration, j 
yet I should have suspected some accident in the manipulation had ' 
not Gartner expressly stated that he had during many years grown these 
two varieties together, and they did not spontaneously cross; and this, 
considering that the plants are moncecious and abound with pollen, and 
are well known generally to cross freely, seems explicable only on the belief 
that these two varieties are in some degree mutually infertile. The 
hybrid plants raised from the above five seed were intermediate in struc- 
ture, extremely variable, and perfectly fertile." Ko one, I believe, has 
hitherto suspected that these varieties of maize are distinct species; but 
had the hybrids been in the least sterile, no doubt Gartner would at once 
have so classed them. I may hero remark, that with undoubted species 
there is not necessarily any close relation between the sterility of a first 
cross and that of the hybrid ofi&pring. Some species can be crossed with 
facility, but produce utterly sterile hybrids ; others can be crossed with 
extreme difficulty, but the hybrids when produced are moderately fertile. 

I am not aware, however, of any instance quite like this of the maize with 
natural species, namely, of a first cross m^o with difficulty, but yielding 
perfectly fertile hybrids. 

The following case is much more remarkable, and evidently perplexed 
Gartner, whose strong wish it was to draw a broad line of distinction 
between species and varieties. In the genus Verbascum, he made, during 
eighteen years, a vast number of experiments, and crossed no less than 
1085 flowers and coimted their seeds, hlany of these experiments con- 
sisted in crossing white and yellow vorietios of both V. lyehnitu and V. 

Uattaria with nine other species and their hybrids. That the white and 
yellow flowered plants of these two species are really varieties, no one 
lias doubted; and Gartner actually raised in tho case of both species 
one variety from tho seed of the other. Now in two of bis works'* ho 
distinctly asserts that crosses between similarly-coloured flowers yield 
more seed than between dissimilarly-coloured ; so that tho yellow-flowered 
variety of either species (and conversely with the white-flowered variety), 
when crossed with pollen of its own kind, yields more seed than when 
crossed with that of tlio white variety ; and so it is when dificrcntly coloured 
species are crossed. Tho general results may bo scon in the Table at the 



u ‘ Bastardcracagung.’ a 87, 1C9. '* ‘ Kenntai* dor Befruchtnng,' a. 

Bu also the Table at the end of 137; ‘ liastanlerzeugung.' e. 02, 181. 
yuliiine. On raising the two varieties from seed 

u 1 Jlastardcrzougung,' a 87, 577. »m s. 307. 
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end of his volume. In one instance ho gives'* the following details ; but I 
must premise that Gartner, to avoid exaggerating the degree of sterility in 
his crosses, always compares the maximum number obtained from a cross 
with the average number naturally given by the pure mother-plant. The 
white variety of V. lychnitis, naturally fertilised by its own pollen, gave 
from an average of twelve capsules ninety-six good seeds in each ; whilst 
twenty flowers fertilised with jwllon from the yellow variety of this sains 
species, gave as the maximum only eighty-nine good seed ; so tliat wo liavo 
the proportion of 1000 to 908, according to Gartner’s usual scale. I should 
have thought it possible that so small a difference in fertility might have 
lioen accounted for by the evil effects of the necessary castration; but 
Gartner shows that tho white variety of V. IgcknUie, when fertilised first 
by tho white variety of V. Uattaria, and then by the yellow variety of 
tliis species, yielded seed in tho proportion of 622 to ^8; and in both 
these cases castration was performed. Now tho sterility which results 
from the crossing of tho differently coloured varieties of the some species, 
is fully as great os that which occurs in many coses when distinct species 
are crossed. Unfortunately Gartner compared tho results of tho first 
unions alone, and not tho sterility of the two sets of hybrids produced 
from the white variety of V. lychnitis when fertilised by the white and 
yellow varieties of V. Uattaria, for it is probable that they would have 
differed in this respect. 

Mr. J. Scott has given me the results of a series of experiments on 
Verboscum, made by him in tho Botanic Gardens of Edinburgh. Ho re- 
peated some of Gartner’s experiments on distinct species, but obtained only 
fluctuating results; some confirmatory, but the greater number contradic- 
tory; nevertheless these seem hardly sufficient to overthrow tho conclu- 
sions arrived at by Gartner from experiments tried on a much larger scale. 
In the second place Mr. Scott experimented on the relative fertility ot 
unions between similarly and dissimilarly-coloured varieties of tho some 
species. Thus ho fertilised six flowers of the yellow variety of V. lyeknitu 
by its own pollen, and obtained six capsules, and calling, for the sake of 
liaving a standard of comparison, the average number of good seed in 
each one hundred, ho found that this same yellow variety, when fertilised 
by tho white variety, yielded from seven capsules an average of ninety-font 
seed. On tho same principle, tho white variety of V. lychnitis by its own 
pollen (from six capsules), and by tho pollen of tho yellow variety (eight 
capsules), yielded seed in tho proportion of 100 to 82. Tho yellow variety 
of V. thapsiis by its own pollen (eight capsules), and by that ot the wliite 
variety (only two capsules), yielded seed in tho proportion ot 100 to ill 
Lastly, tho white variety of K. Uattaria by its own pollen (eight capsules), 
and by that of tho yellow variety (five capsules), yielded seed in tho pro- 
portion of 100 to 79. So that in every case tho unions of dissimilarly- 
coloured varieties of the same species were less fertile than tho unions of 
similarly-coloured varieties ; when all the cases ore grouped together, the 
difference of fertility is os 8G to 100. Some additional trials were mode, 
and altogether tliirty-six similarly-coloured imions yielded thirty-five good 

“ ‘ Bastarderzeugung,’ s. 216. 
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capsules ; whilst thirty-five dissimilarly-colourod unions yielded only twenty- 
six good capsules. Besides the foregoing experiments, the purple V. phae- 
niceum was crossed by a rose-coloured and a white variety of the same 
species; these two varieties were also crossed together, and these several 
unions yielded loss seed than V. phomiccum by its own pollen. Hence it 
follows from Mr. Scott’s experiments, that in the genus Verbascum the 
similarly and dissimilarly-coloured varieties of the same species behave, 
when crossed, like closely aUied but distinct species.'* 

This remarkable fact of the sexual affinity of similarly-coloured varieties, 
as observed by Gartner and Mr. Scott, may not bo of very rare occurrence ; 
for the subject has not been attended to by others. The following case 
is worth 'giving, partly to show how diffic^t it is to avoid error. Dr. 
Herbert‘s has remarked that variously-coloured double varieties of the 
hollyhock {Althaa toko) may be raised with certainty by seed from plants 
growing close together. I have been informed that nurserymen who raise 
seed for sale do not separate their plants ; accordingly I procured seed 
of eighteen named varieties; of these, eleven varieties produeed sixty-two 
plants all perfectly true to their kind; and seven produced forty-nino 
plants, half of which were true and half false. Mr. Masters of Canterbury 
has given mo a more striking case ; ho saved seed from a great bed of 
twenty-four named varieties planted in closely adjoining rows, and each 
variety reproduced itself truly with only sometimes a shade of difference in 
tint. Now in the hollyhock the pollen, which is abundant, is matured and 
nearly all shed before the stigma of the same flower is ready to receive 
it; “ and as bees covered with pollen incessantly fly from plant to plant, it 
would appear that adjoining varieties could not escape being crossed. As, 
however, this does not occur, it appeared to mo probable that the pollen 



•• The following facta, given by 
Kolroulor in hia ‘ Dritto Porlscteung,’ 
a. 34, 3D. appear at first sight atrongly 
to confirm Mr. Scott’s and Gartner’s 

extent they do so. Kiilroator assorts, 
from imiumorublo observations, that in- 
sects incessantly carry pollen from one 
species and variety of Verbascum to 
another ; ond I can confirm this asser- 
tion ; yet ho found that the whito and 
yellow varieties of Yarhatmm lijchnitia 
often grow wild mingled together : more- 
over, he cultivated tlicso two varieties 
in considerable numbers during four 
years in his garden, and they kept true 
by seed; but when he crossed them, 
they produced flowers of nn inter- 
mediate tint. Hence it might have 
been thought tliat both varieties must 
luivo a stronger elective afllnity for the 
pollen of their own variety than for 
tint of the other ; this clcctivo afllnity. 



I may add, of each species for its own 
pollen (Kolreuter, ‘ Dritte Forts.,’ s. 89, 
and Gartner, ’ Bastardorz.,' passim) 
being a perfectly well - ascertained 
power. But the force of the foregoing 
facts is much lesseued by Gartner’s 
numerous experiments, for, differently 
from Kolreuter, ho never once got 
(‘ Bastatderz.,’ s. 307) an intermediate 
tint when ho crossed the yellow and 
whito flowered varieties of Verbascum. 
So that the faotof the whito and yellow 
varieties keeping true to their colour by 
seed docs not prove that they were not 
mutually fertilised by the pollen carried 
by insects from one to the other. 

U ‘ Amarylliilucea),’ 1837, p. 306, 
Giirtner has made a similar observa- 
tion. 

” Kolreuter first observed this fact 
‘Me'm. de I’Acad. do St. Petersburg,' vol. 
iii. p. 197. See also C. K. Sprengol, 
‘ Das Entdeckte Gchoimniss,’ s. 345. 
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of each variety was prepotent on its own stigma over that of all other 
varieties. But Mr. C. Tmmer of Slongh, well known for his success in the 
cultivation of this plant, informs me that it is the douhicness of the flowers 
which prevents the bees gaining access to the pollen and stigma; and 
he finds that it is difficult even to cross them artificially. -Whether this 
explanation will- fully account for varieties in close proximity propagating 
themselves so truly by seed, I do not know. 

The following cases are worth giving, as they relate to monoecious forms, 
which do not require, and consequently have not been injured by, castra- 
tion. Giron de Buzareingucs crossed what ho designates tlireo varieties 
of gourd,’* and asserts that their mutual fertilisation is less easy in propor- 
tion to the difi-erence which they present. I am aware how imperfectly the 
forms in this group were until recently known; but Sagerct,*" who ranked 
them according to their mutual fertility, considers the three forms above 
alluded to as varieties, as does a far higher authority, namely, M. Naudin.” 
Sageret” has observed that certain melons have a greater tendency, what- 
ever the cause may bo, to keep true than others ; and M. Kaudin, who has 
had such immense experience in this group, informs me that he believes 
that certain varieties intercross more readily than others of the same 
species ; but ho has not proved the truth of tto conclusion ; the frequeat 
abortion of the pollen near Paris being one great difficulty. Nevertheless, 
he has grown close together, during seven years, certain forms of Git- 
rullus, which, as they could be artificially crossed with perfect facility and 
produced fertile ofiju-ing, are ranked as varieties ; but these forms when 
not artificially crossed kept true. Many other varieties, on the other hand, 
in the same group cross with such facility, as M. Naudin repeatedly insists, 
that without being grown far apart they cannot be kept in the least true. 

Another case, though somewhat different, may be hero given, as it is 
highly remarkable, and is established on excellent cvidcnca Kulreuter 
minutely describes five varioties_^ofl^tEe common tobacco,® wliich wore 
I reciprocally crossed, and the ofispring were intermediate in character and 
as fertile as their parents ; from this fact Kolrenter inferred that they are 
really varieties ; and no one, os far as I can discover, seems to have doubted 
that such is the cose. He also crossed reciprocally these fire varieties with 
N. glutinota, and they yielded very sterile hybrids ; but those raised from 
the var. perennit, whether used as the father or mother plant, were not so 
sterile as the hybrids from the four other varieties.** So that the sexual 



'» Namely, Barbarines, Fastissons, 
Girannioiis : ‘Annal. dea Sc. Nat.,’ tom. 
XXX., 1S33, pp. 398 and 405. 

" ‘SIdmoiro sur lea Cncurbitaccre,' 
1820, pp. 46, 55. 

n * Annalea dea So. Nat.,’ 4th series, 
tom. vi. 51. Naudin considers these 
forms as undoubtedly varieties of Cu- 
eurbiia pepo. 

M • Me'm. Cucurh.,’ p. 8. 

» • Zweile Forts.,’ s. 53, namely, Ni- 
cotiana major vulgaris ; (2) potennis ; 



(8) Transylvanica : (4) a sub- var. of 
tbolast; (5) major Intifol. II. alb. 

** Kolrenter was so much struck with 
this bet that he suspected that a tittle 
pollen of K. glutinota in one of liis ex- 
periments might have accidentally f;o< 
mingled with that of ear. ]>ennnit, and 
tbns aided its ferliliaing |K>wer. But 
we now know conclusively from Gartner 
(‘ Bostarderz.,’ a 34, 43; that two kindi 
of pollen never act conjointly on a third 
species ; still less will the pollen of s 
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capacity of this one yarioty has certainly been in some degree modified, 
60 as to approach in nature that of N. glutinos a.^^ 



These facts with respect to plants show that in some few 
cases certain varieties have had their sexual powers so far 
modified, that they cross together less readily and yield less 
seed than other varieties of the same species. We shall pre- 
sently see that the sexual functions of most animals and plants 
are eminently liable to be affected by the conditions of life to 
which they are exposed ; and hereafter we shall briefly discuss 
the conjoint bearing of this and other facts on the difference in 
fertility between crossed varieties and crossed species. 



Dormtication eliminates the tendency to Sterility which is general 
with Species when crossed. 

This hypothesis was first propounded by Pallas, “ and has 

been adopted by several authors. I can find hardly any direct 

facts in its support; but unfortunately no one has compared, 
in the case of either animals or plants, the fertihty of an- 
ciently domesticated varieties, when crossed with a distinct 
species, with that of the wild parent-species when similarly 
crossed. No one has compared, for instance, the fertility of 
Gallus hankiva and of the domesticated fowl, when crossed 
mth a distinct species of Gallus or Phasianus; and tho 



diaUnct species, minglod with a plant’s 
own pollen, if tho latter bo present in 
snffleient quantity, have any ofiect. The 
sole effect of mingling two kinds of 
pollen is to protluco in tho same capsule 
seeds which yield plants, some taking 
after the one and some after tho other 

“ Mr. Scott lios mode some observa- 
tions on the absolute sterility of a purple 
and white primrose {Primula mijarit) 
when fertilised by pollen from tho 
common primrose (‘ Journal of Proc. of 
Linn. Soc.,’ vol. viii., 1864, p. 98) : but 
these observations require confirmation. 
I raised a number of purple-flowered long- 
styled seedlings iWunsced kindly sent mo 
by itr. Scott, and, though they were aU 

more fertile with pollen taken from tho 
common primrose than with their own 



pollen. Mr. Scott has lUcewiso de- 
scribed a red equal-styled cowslip 
(P. rwris, idem, p. 106), which was 
found by him to bo highly sterile when 
crossed with the common cowslip ; 
but this was not tho case with scvcml 
equal-styled red seedlings raised by me 
from his plant. This variety of tlio 
cowslip presents tho remarkable pe- 
culiarity of combining male organs in 
every respect like those of the short- 
styled form, with fettralo organs resem- 
bling in function and ixirtlyin structure 
those of the long-styled form ; so that 
we have tho singular anomaly of the 
two forms combined in tho smno flower. 
Hence it is not surprising that these 
flowers shouhl bo spontaneously self- 
fertile in a high degree. 

» ‘ Act. Acud. St. I’etereburg,’ 1780, 
part ii., pp. 84, 100. 
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experiment would in all cases be surrounded by many diffi- 
culties. Bureau de la Malle, who has so closely studied classical 
literature, states” that in the time of the Eomans the common 
mule was produced with more difficulty than at the present 
day ; but whether this statement may be trusted I know not. A 
much more important, though somewhat different, case is given 
by M. Greenland,® namely, that plants, known from their inter- 
mediate character and sterility to be hybrids between .®gilop 
and wheat, have perpetuated themselves under culture since 
1857, with a rapid but varying increase of fertility in each genera- 
tion. In the fourth generation the plants, still retaining their 
intermediate character, had become as fertile as common 
cultivated wheat. 

The indirect evidence in favour of the Pallasian doctrine 
appears to me to be extremely strong. In the earlier chapters 
I have attempted to show that our various breeds of dogs are 
descended from several wild species ; and this probably is the 
case with sheep. There can no longer be any doubt that 
the Zebu or humped Indian ox belongs to a distinct species from 
European cattle : the latter, moreover, are descended from two 
or three forms, which may be called either species or wild races, 
but which co-existed in a state of nature and kept distinct. We 
have good evidence that our domesticated pigs belong to at 
least two specific types, S. scrofa and Indicus, which probably 
lived together in a wild state in South-eastern Europe. Now, a 
widely-extended analogy leads to the belief that if these several 
allied species, in the ^vild state or when first reclaimed, had 
been crossed, they would have exhibited, both in their first 
unions and in their hybrid offspring, some degree of sterility. 
Nevertheless the several domesticated races descended from 
them are now all, as far as can be ascertained, perfectly fertile 
together. If this reasoning be trustworthy, and it is apparently 
sound, we must admit the Pallasian doctrine that long-conthmed 
domestication tends to eliminate that sterility which is natoral 
to species when crossed in their aboriginal state. 

w ‘ Annales dee So. Nat,’ tom. xii. (1st series), p. 61. 

“ ‘ BuU. Bot. Soc. de France,' Dec. 27th, 1861, tom. viii. p. 612. 
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On increased Fertility from Domestication and Cultivation, 

Increased fertility from domestication, without any refer- 
ence to crossing, may be here briefly considered. This subject 
bears indirectly on two or three points connected with the mo- 
dification of organic beings. As Buflbn long ago remarked,” 
domestic animals breed oftener in the year and produce more 
young at a birth than wild animals of the same species ; they, 
also, sometimes breed at an earlier age. The case would hardly 
have deserved further notice, had not some authors lately 
attempted to show that fertility increases and decreases in an 
inverse ratio with the amount of food. This strange doctrine 
has apparently arisen from individual animals when supplied 
with an inordinate quantity of food, and from plants of many 
kinds when grown on excessively rich soil, as on a dunghiU, 
becoming sterile ; but to this latter point I shall have occasion 
presently to return. With hardly an exception, our domesticated 
animals, which have long been habituated to a regular and 
copious supply of food, without the labour of searching for it, 
are more fertile than the corresponding wild animals. It is 
notorious how frequently cats and dogs breed, and how many 
young they produce at a birth. The wild rabbit is said 
generally to breed four times yearly, and to produce from 
four to eight young ; the tame rabbit breeds six or seven times 
yearly, and produces from four to eleven young. The ferret, 
though generally so closely confined, is more prolific than its 
supposed wild prototype. The wild sow is remarkably prolific, 
for she often breeds tmee in the year, and produces from four to 
eight and sometimes even twelve young at a birth; but the 
domestic sow regularly breeds twice a year, and would breed 
oftener if permitted ; and a sow that produces less than eight at 
a birth “ is worth little, and the sooner she is fattened for the 
butcher the better.” The amount of food affects the fertility 
even of the same individual : thus sheep, which on mountains 
never produce more than one lamb at a birth, when brought 

** Quoted b; I>id. Geoffioy St. tlio prcaont subject luu uppenred in Air. 
nilairu, ‘Hut. NaturcUo Gdnc'ralo,’ Herbert Speiicer’a ‘ Principle* of Bio- 
tom. iiL p. 476. Since thia MS. boa log;,’ vol. ii., 1867, p. 457 et uq. 
been aent to press a full diacuasion on 
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down to lowland pastures frequently bear twins. This differ- 
ence apparently is not due to the cold of the higher land, for 
slieep and other domestic animals are said to 1» extremely 
prolific in Lapland. Hard living, also, retards the period at 
which animals conceive ; for it has been found disadvantageous 
in the northern islands of Scotland to allow cows to bear calves 
before they are four years old.®* 



Birds offer still better evidence of inereascd fertility from domestication: 
the hen of the wild Gallut bankim lays from six to ten eggs, a number 
which would bo thought nothing of with the domestic hen. The wild 
duck lays from five to ten eggs ; the tamo one in the course of the year 
from eighty to one hundred. The wild grey-log goose lays from five to 
eight eggs ; the tamo from thirteen to eighteen, and she lays a second 
time; as Mr. Dixon has remarked, “high-feeding, care, and moderate 
warmth induce a habit of prolificacy which becomes in some measure 
hereditary.” Whether the semi-domesticated dovecot pigeon is mote 
fertile than the wild rock-pigeon, C. livia, I know not; but the more 
thoroughly domesticated breeds are nearly twice as fertile as dovecots: 
the latter, however, when caged and highly fed, become equally fertilo 
with house pigeons. The peahen alone of domesticated birds is rather 
more fertile, according to some accounts, when wild in its native Indian 
homo, than when domesticated in Europe and exposed to our much colder 
climate." 

With respect to plants, no one would expect wheat to tiller more, and 
each car to produce more grain, in poor than in rich soil; or to get in 
poor soil a heavy crop of peas or beans. Seeds vary so much in number 



“ For cats and dogs, &c., lee Bcl- 
lingeri, in ‘Annnl. dcs So. Nat,’ 2nd 
fcrica, Zoolog., tom. xii. p. 155. For 
ferrets, Bochstein, ‘ Nalurgcschichto 
Dentschlandii,’ Band i., 1801, s. 780, 
795. For rabbits, ditto, a 1123, 1131 ; 
and Bmnn's ‘Gcschiclito dor Nutur,' 
B. ii. s. 99. For mounbiin sheep, ditto, 
B. 102. Fur the fertility of ttio wild 
sow, see Beebstein’s ‘ Natiugoscli. 
Doutachlsnda,’ I). i., 1801, s. 534; for 
the domestic pig, Sidney's edit of 
Youatt on the Pig, 1800, p. 62. With 
respect to Lapland, see Acerbi’s ‘Travels 
to the North Cape,’ Eng. tmnslat, vol. ii. 
p. 222. About the Highland cows, see 
Hogg on Sheep, p. 203. 

" For the eggs of OaUtu havikira, see 
Blyth, in ‘Annals and Mag. of Nat 
Hist.,' 2nd series, vol. i, 1848, p. 456. 
For wild and tame ducks, MacgiUivray, 



‘British Birds;' vol. v. p. 37; and ‘Dis 
Enten,’ s. 87. For wild geese, L. Llojd, 
‘Scandinavian Adventures,' vol. il 
1854, p. 413; and for tamo geese, 
‘ Ornamental Poultry,' by Rev. E 8. 
Dixon, p. 139. On the breeding of 
pigeons, Pistor, ‘ Dus Gnnzo der Tsu- 
bonzucht,’ 1831, s. 46; and Boitnrdsnd 
Corbid, ‘Les Pigeons,’ p. 158. With 
respect to peacocks, according to Tem- 
minek (‘Hist Nat Gdn. dcs Pigeons,' 
4c., 1813, tom. ii. p. 41), the hen lays 
in India even as many os twenty eggs; 
but according to Jerdon and another 
writer (quoted in Tcgetmeicr's ‘Poultry 
Book,’ 1866, pp. 280, 282), she there Ujs 
only from four to nine or ten eggs; in 
England she is taid, in the ‘Poultry 
Book,' to lay five or six, bnt another 
writer says from eight to twelve eggs 
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that it is difficult to estimate them; but on comparing beds of carrots 
saved for seed in a nursery garden with wild plants, the former seemed 
to produce about twice os much seed. Cultivated cabbages yielded 
thrice as many pods by measure as wild cabbages from the rocks of 
South Wales. The excess of berries produced by the cultivated Aspar 
rages in comparison with the wild plant is enormous. Ko doubt many 
highly cultivated plants, such as pears, pineapples, bananas, sugar-cane, 
&c., are nearly or quite sterile; and I am inclined to attribute this 
sterility to excess of food and to other unnatural conditions ; but to this 
subject I shall presently recur. 

In some cases, as with the pig, rabbit, &c., and with those 
plants which are valued for their seed, the direct selection of 
the more fertile individuals has probably much increased their 
fertility ; and in all cases this may have occurred indirectly, from 
the better chance of the more numerous offspring produced by 
the more fertile individuals having survived. But with cats, 
ferrets, and dogs, and with plants like carrots, cabbages, and 
asparagus, which are not valued for their prolificacy, selection 
can have played only a subordinate part ; and their increased 
fertility must be attributed to the more favourable conditions of 
life under which they have long existed. 



vox., II. 
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CHAPTEK XVII. 

ON THE GOOD EFFECTS -OP CROSSING, AND ON THE EVIL 
EFFECTS OF CLOSE INTERBREEDING. 

PEPIKITION OF CLOSE INTEBBREEDCSO — ArOMEKTATION OF HORDID TENDENCIES — 
OENEBAL EVIDENCE ON THE GOOD EFFECTS DEBITED FBOM CB08BING. AND ON TEE 
EVIL EFFECTS FROM CLOSE INTERBREEDING — CATTLE, CLOSELY INTERBRED } UAI> 
WILD CATTLE LONG KEPT IN THE SAME PARKS — SWSEf — FALLOW-DEER — DOGS — 
RABBITS — PIGS — MAN, ORIGIN OP HIS ABHORRENCE OF INCESTUOUS MAPKUGES 
— FOWLS — PIGEONS — HIVE-BEES ^ PLANTS, GENERAL OONSTDEBATIOKS ON TBZ 
BENEFITS DERIVED FROM CROSSING — MELONS, FRUIT-TREES, PEAS, CABBAGOy 
WHEAT, AND FOREST-TREES — ON THE INCRRASED SIZE* OP HYBRID PLANTS, NOT 
EXCLUSIVELY DUB TO THEIR STERILITY — ON CERTAIN PLANTS WHICH EITTISE 
NORMALLY OR ABNORMALLY ARE SELF-IMPOTENT, BUT ARE FERTILE, BOTH ON TBI 
MALE AND FEMALE SIDE, WHEN CROSSED WITH DISTINCT INDtVIDUALB EITHER OT 
THE SAME OB ANOTHER SPECIES — CONCLUSION. 

The gain in constitutional vigour, derived from an occasional 
cross between individuals of the same variety, but belonging to 
distinct families, or between distinct varieties, bas not been eo 
largely or so frequently discussed, as have the evil effects of too 
close interbreeding. But the former point is the more imjwrtant 
of the two, inasmuch as the evidence is more decisive, llie 
evil results from close interbreeding are diflScult to detect, for 
they accumulate slowly, and differ much in degree with dif- 
ferent species ; whilst the good effects which almost invariably 
follow a cross are from the first manifest. It should, however, 
be clearly understood that the advantage of close interbreeding, 
as far as the retention of character is concerned, is indisput- 
able, and often outweighs the evil of a slight loss of constifn- 
tional vigour. In relation to the subject of domestication, tlie 
whole question is of some importance, as too close interbreeding 
interferes with the improvement of old races, and especially 
with the formation of new ones. It is important as indirectly 
bearing on Hybridism ; and perhaps on the extinction of specie*, 
when any form has become so rare that only a few individuab 
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remain within a confined area. It bears in an important 
manner on the influence of free intercrossing, in obliterating 
individual differences, and thus giving uniformity of character 
to the individuals of the same race or species ; for if additional 
vigour and fertility be thus gained, the crossed offspring will 
multiply and prevail, and the ultimate result will be far greater 
than otherwise would have occurred. Lastly, the question is 
of high interest, as bearing on mankind. Hence I shall discuss 
this subject at full length. As the facts which prove the evil 
effects of close interbreeding are more copious, though leas 
decisive, than those on the good effects of crossing, I shall, under 
each group of beings, begin witli the former. 

There is no difficulty in defining what is meant by a cross ; 
but this is by no means easy in regard to “ breeding in and in ” 
or “ too close interbreeding,” because, as we shall see, different 
species of animals are differently affected by the same degree of 
interbreeding. The pairing of a father and daughter, or mother 
and son, or brothers! and sisters, if carried on during several 
generations, is the closest possible form of interbreeding. But 
some good judges, for instance Sir J. Sebright, believe that the 
pairing of a brother and sister is closer than that of parents 
and children ; for when the father is matched with his daughter 
he crosses, as is said, with only Imlf his own blood. The con- 
sequences of close interbreeding carried on for too long a time, 
are, as is generally believed, loss of size, constitutional vigour, 
and fertility, sometimes accompanied by a tendency to mal- 
formation. Manifest evil does not usually follow from pairing 
the nearest relations for two, three, or even four genera- 
tions ; but several causes interfere with our detecting the evil 
—such as the deterioration being very gradual, and the diffi- 
culty of distinguishing between such direct evil and the inevit- 
able augmentation of any morbid tendencies which may be 
latent or apparent in the related parents. On the other hand, 
the benefit from a cross, even when there has not been any very 
close interbreeding, is almost invariably at once conspicuous. 
There is reason to believe, aud this was the opinion of that most 
experienced observer Sir J. Sebright,' that the evil effects of 
close interbreeding may be cheeked by the related individuals 
* ‘ Tho Art of Improving the Breed, &c.,’ 1809, p. 16. 
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being separated during a few generations and exposed to different 
conditions of life. 

That evil directly follows from any degree of close inter- 
breeding has been denied by many persons ; but rarely by any 
practical breeder ; and never, as far as I know, by one who has 
largely bred animals which propagate their kind quickly. Many 
physiologists attribute the evil exclusively to the combination 
and consequent increase of morbid tendencies common to both 
parents : that this is an active source of mischief there can be 
no doubt. It is unfortunately too notorious that men and 
various domestic animals endowed with a wretched constitu- 
tion, and with a strong hereditary disposition to disease, if not 
actually ill, are fully capable of procreating their kind. Close 
interbreeding, on the other hand, induces sterility ; and this 
indicates something quite distinct from the augmentation of 
morbid tendencies common to both parents. The evidence 
immediately to be given convinces me that it is a great law of 
nature, that all organic beings profit from an occasional cross 
with individuals not closely related to them in blood ; and 
that, on the other hand, long-continued close interbreeding is 
injurious. 

Various general considerations have had much influence in 
leading me to this conclusion ; but the reader will probably rely 
more on special facts and opinions. The authority of experi- 
enced observers, even when they do not advance the ground of 
their belief, is of some little value. Now almost all men who 
have bred many kinds of animals and have written on the 
subject, such as Sir J. Sebright, Andrew Knight, &c.,* liave 
expressed the strongest conviction on the impossibility of long- 
continued close interbreeding. Those who have compiled worb 
on agriculture, and have associated much with breeders, such as 
the sagacious Youatt, Low, &c., have strongly declared their 
opinion to the same effect. Prosper Lucas, trusting largely 
to French authorities, has come to a similar conclusion. The 
distinguished Geriiiau agriculturist Hermann von Nathusina, 
who has written the most able treatise on this subject which 
I have met with, concurs ; and as I shall have to quote from 

• For Andrew Knight, tee A. Walker, on ‘ Intermarriage, ’ 1838, p. 227. Sir J. 
Sebright's Treatise has just been quoted. 
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this treatise, I may state that Nathusius is not only intimately 
acquainted with works on agriculture in all languages, and 
knows the pedigrees of our British breeds better than most 
Englishmen, but has imported many of our improved animals, 
and is himself an experienced breeder. 

Evidence of the evil effects of close interbreeding can most 
readily be acquired in the case of animals, such as fowls, 
pigeons, &c., which propagate quickly, and, from being kept in 
the same place, are exposed to the same conditions. Now I 
have inquired of very many breeders of these birds, and I have 
hitherto not mot with a single man who was not thoroughly 
convinced that an occasional cross with another strain of the 
same sub-variety was absolutely necessary. Most breeders of 
highly-improved or fancy birds value their own strain, and are 
most unwilling, at the risk, in their opinion, of deterioration, 
to make a cross. The purchase of a first-rate bird of another 
strain is expensive, and exchanges are troublesome ; yet all 
breeders, as far as I can hear, excepting those who keep large 
stocks at different places for the sake of crossing, are driven 
after a time to take this step. 

Another general consideration which has had great influence 
on my mind is, that with all hermaphrodite animals and plants, 
which it might have been thought would have perpetually ferti- 
lised themselves, and thus have been subjected for long ages to 
the closest interbreeding, there is no single species, os for os I can 
discover, in which the structure ensuivs self-fertilisation. On the 
contrary, there are in a multitude of cases, as briefly stated in 
the fifteenth chapter, manifest adaptations which favour or inevit- 
ably lead to an occasional cross between one hermaphrodite and 
another of the same species ; and these adaptive structures are 
utterly purjMseless, as fur ns we can see, for any other end. 

With Cattle there can bo no doubt that extremely close interbreeding 
may be long carried on, advantageously with respect to external characters 
and with no manifestly apparent evil as for as constitution is concerned. 
The same remark is applicable to sheep. Whether these animals have 
gradually been rendered less susceptible than others to tius evil, in order 
to permit them to live in herds, — a habit which leads the old and vigorous 
males to expel all intruders, and in consequence often to pair with their 
own daughters, I will not pretend to decide. The case of Bakowell’s Long- 
horns, which wore closely interbred for a long period, bos often been 
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quoted ; yet YoUatt says* the breed " had acquired a delicacy of consti- 
tution inconsistent with conunon management,” and “ the propagation of 
the species was not always certain.” But the Shorthorns offer the most 
striking case of close interbree<ling ; for instance, the famous bull 
Favourite (who was himself the offspring of a half-brother and sister from 
Foljambe) was matched with his own daughter, granddaughter, and 
great-granddaughter; so that the produce of this last union, or the 
groat-great-granddaughter, had 15-16ths, or 93-75 per cent of the blood 
of Favourite in her veins. This cow was matched with the bull Well- 
ington, having 62 5 per cent of Favourite blood in Ws veins, and pro- 
duced Clarissa; Clarissa was matched with the bull Lancaster, having 
68-75 of the same blood, and she yielded valuable offspring.* Nevertheless 
CoUings, who reared these animals, and was a strong advocate for close 
breeding, once crossed his stock with a Galloway, and the cows from this 
cross realised the highest prices. Bates’s herd wm esteemed the most cele- 
brated in the world. For thirteen years ho bred most closely in and in; 
but during the next seventeen years, though he had the most exalted 
notion of the value of his own stock, he thrice infused fresli blood into his 
herd : it is said that ho did this, not to improve the form of his animals, 
but on account of their lessened fertility. Mr. Bates’s own view, as given 
by a celebrated breeder,* was, that “to breed in and in from a bad stock 
was ruin and devastation; yet that the practice may be safely followed 
within certain limits when the parents so related are descended from first- 
rate animals." Wo thns see that there has been extremely close inter- 
breeding with Shorthorns ; but Nathusius, after the most careful study 
of their pedigrees, says that he can find no instance of a breeder who hts 
strictly followed this practice during his whole life. From this study and 
his own experience, ho concludes that close interbreeding is necessary 
to ennoble the stock; but that in effecting this the greatest care a 
necessary, on account of the tendency to infertility and weakness If 
may bo added, that another high authority* asserts that many more calves 
are born cripples from Shorthorns than from other and less closely inter- 
bred races of cattle. 

Although by carefully selecting the best animals (as Nature effectually 
docs by the law of battle) close interbreeding may bo long carried on 
mth cattle, yet the good offecte of a cross between almost any two breedi 
is at once shown by the greater size and vigour of the offspring; ai 
Mr. Spooner writes to me, “ crossing distinct breeds certainly improve) 
cattle for tho butcher.” Such crossed animals are of course of no value to 
the breeder; but they have been raised during many years in sovetil 



» ■ Cattle,’ p. 199. 

* Nathusius, -Ueber Sliortliom Rind- 
vieli,’ 1857, a. 71 : sea also ‘Gardener’s 
Chronicle,' 18G0, p. 270. Many analo- 
gous cases are given in a pamphlet re- 
cently published by Mr. C. Macknight 
and Dr. H. Madden. ‘On the True 
Frindplos of Breeding ; ' Melbourne, 



Australia, I8C5. 

* Mr. Willoughby Wood, in ‘Gu- 
dener's Chronicle,’ 1855, p. 411; sal 
I860, p. 270. See tlie very clt-ar Ubki 
and poligrees given in Nuthodsi- 
‘ Bindvieb.’ s. 72-77. 

* Mr. Wright, ‘Journal of BonI 
Agricult Soc.,’ vol. vii., 1840, p. 20t 
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parts of England to be slaughtered;’ and their inerit is now so fully 
recognised, that at fat-cattle shows a separate class has Iiecn formed fur 
their reception. The best fat ox at the great show at Islington in 1862 
was a crossed animal. 

The half-wild cattle, which have been kept in British parks probably 
for 400 or 600 years, or even for a longer period, have been advanced by 
Culley and otliers ns a case of long-continued interbreeding within the 
limits of the same herd without any consequent injury. With respect to 
the cattle at Chillinghom, the late Lord Tankerville owned that they were 
bad breeders.' The agent, Mr. Hardy, estimates (in a letter to me, dated 
May, 1861) that in the herd of about fifty the average number annually 
danghtered, killed by fighting, and dying, is about ten, or one in five. 
As the herd is kept up to nearly the same average number, the annual 
rate of increase must be likewise about one in five. Tlie bulls, 1 may odd, 
engage in furious battles, of which battles the present Lord Tankerville 
has given me a graphic description, so that there will always be 
rigorous selection of the most vigorous males. I procured in 1855 from 
Mr. D. Gardner, agent to *the Duke of Hamilton, the following account of 
the wild cattle kept in the Duke’s park in Lanarkshire, which is about 
200 acres in extent. The number of cattle varies from sixty-five to eighty ; 
and the number annually killed (I presume by all causes) is firom eight to 
ten ; so that the annual rate of increase can hardly be more than one in six. 
Now in South America, where the herds are half-wild, and therefore offer 
a nearly fair standard of comparison, according to Avnra the natural 
increase of the cattle on an estancia is from one-third to one-fourth of the 
total number, or one in between three and four; and this, no doubt, applies 
exclusively to adult animals fit for consumption. Hence the half-wild 
British cattle which have long interbred witliin the limits of the some 
herd are relatively far less fertile. Although in an unenclosed country 
like Paraguay there must be some crossing between the different herds, 

yet even there the inhabitants believe that the occasional introduc- 
tion of animals from distant localities is necessary to prevent " degene- 
ration in size and diminution of fertility ”' The decrease in size from 
ancient times in the Chillingham and Hamilton cattle must hove been 
prodigioas, for Professor Riitimcyer has shown that they ore almost cer- 
tainly the descendants of the gigantic Urn primigenius. No doubt this 
decrease in size may be largely attributed to less favourable conditions of 
life ; yet animals roaming over largo porks, and fed during severe winters, 
can hardly bo considered ns placed under very unfavourable conditions. 

With Sherp there has often been long-continued interbreeding within the 
limits of the same flock; but whether the nearest relations have been 
matched so frequently as in the case of Shorthorn cattle, I do not know. 
The Messrs. Brown during fifty years have never infused fresh blood into 
their excellent fiock of Lcicestcrs. Since 1810 Mr. Barford has acted on 
the same principle with the Foscote flock. Ho asserts that half a century 



7 Youatt on Cattle, p. 202. 

' Report British Assoc., Zoolog. Sect., 1838. 

' Azora, ‘ Quadnipcdcs du Puiaguay, tom. ii. pp. 331, 363. 
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of experience has convinced liim that when two nearly related animals 
are quite sound in constitution, in-and-in breeding docs not induce dege- 
neracy; hut he adds that ho “does not pride himself on breeding from 
the nearest affinities.” In France tiro Naz flock has been bred for sixty 
years without the introduction of a single strange ram.'" Nevertheless, 
most great breeders of sheep have protested against close interbreeding 
prolonged for too great a length of time.“ The most celebrated of recent 
breeders, Jonas Webb, kept five separate families to work on, thus “retain- 
ing the requisite distance of relationship between the sexes.” “ 

Although by the aid of careful selection the near interbreeding of sheep 
may be tong continued without any manifest evil, yet it has often been 
the practice with farmers to cross distinct breeds to obtain animals for the 
butcher, which plainly shows that good is derived from this practice. 
Mr. Spooner sums up his excellent Essay on Crossing by asserting that 
there is a direct pecuniary advantage in judicious cross-breeding, especially 
W'hen the male is larger than the female. A former celebrated breeder. 
Lord Somerville, distinctly states that his half-breeds from Kyolands and 
Spanish sheep wore larger animals than either the pure Byclands or pure 
Spanish sheep.” 

As some of our British porks are ancient, it occurred to me that there 
must have been long-continued close interbreeding with the fallow deer 
(JJtrvus dama) kept in them; but on inquiry I find that it is a common 
practice to infuse new blood by procuring bucks from other parks. 
Ml'. Shirley,'* who has carefully studied the management of deer, admits 
tliat in some parks there has been no admixture of foreign blood from a 
time beyond the memory of man. But he concludes “ that in the end 
" the constant breeding in-and-in is sure to tell to the disadvantage of 
" the whole herd, though it may take a very long time to prove it; 
“ moreover, when we find, as is very constantly the case, that the intro- 
“ duetion of fresh blood has boon of the very greatest use to deer, both 
“ by imxiroving their size and appearance, and particularly by being of 
“ service in removing the taint of ‘ rickback,’ if not of other diseases, to 
“ which doer are sometimes subject when the blood has not been 
“ changed, there can, I think, be no doubt but that a judicious cross 
“ with a good stock is of the greatest consequence, and is indeed essential, 
'* sooner or later, to the prosperity of every well-ordered park.” 

Mr. Meynoll’s famous foxhounds have been adduced, as showing that no 
ill cfiects follow from close interbreeding; and Sir J. Sebright nscoi-taincd 
from him that ho frequently bred from father and daughter, mother and 



>“ For the case of the Messrs. Brown, 
lee ‘ Ourd. Chronicle,’ 1855, p. 26. For 
the Foscote flock, ‘ Card. Cliron.,’ 1860, 
p. 416. For the Naz flock, ‘ Bull, do la 
Soo. d’Acolimat.,’ 1860, p. 477. 

“ Natliusius, ‘Rindvieh,’ a 65; 
Youatt oil Sheep, p. 495. 

“ ‘Gard. Chronicle,’ 1861, p. 631. 

“ Lord Somerville, ‘ Facts on Sheep 



and Husbandry,’ p. C. Sir. Spooner, in 
‘Journal of Royal Agricult. Soo. of 
England,’ vol. xx. part ii. See also an 
excellent pai>cr on the same subject 
In ‘ Gard. Chronicle,’ 1860, p. 321, by 
Sir. Charles Howard. 

H ‘ Some Account of English Doer 
Parks,’ by Evelyn P. Shirley, 1867. 
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son, and sometimes even from brothers and sisters. Sir J. Sebright, 
however, declares, “ that by breeding in-and-in, by which be means 
matcliing brothers and sisters, ho has actually seen strong spaniels become 
weak and diminutive lapdogs. The Rev. \V. D. Fox has communicated 
to me the case of a small lot of bloodhounds, long kept in the same family, 
which had become very bad breeders, and nearly all had a bony enlarge- 
ment in tho tail. A single cross with a distinct strain of bloodhounds 
restored their fertility, and drove away the tendency to malformation in 
the tail. I have heard the particulars of another case with bloodhounds, 
in which tlie female had to be hold to the male. Considering how rapid 
is tho natural increase of the dog, it is difficult to understand the high 
price of most highly improved breeds, which almost implies long-continued 
close interbreeding, except on the belief that this process lessens fertility 
sad increases liability to distemper and other diseases, i high authority. 
Ml. Scrope, attribute the lari^ aud deterioration in size of the Scotdi 

deerhound (the few individuals now existing throughout the country 
being nil related) in largo imrt to close interbreeding. 

With all highly-bred animals there is more or less difficulty in getting 
them to procreate quickly, and all suffer much from delicacy of constitu- 
tion; but I do not protend that these effects ought to be wholly attributed 
to close interbreeding. A great judge of rabbits'* says, “ the long-cared 
does are often too highly bred or forced in their youth to bo of much value 
as breeders, often turning out barren or bod mothers.” Again : “ Very 
long-oared bucks will also sometimes prove barren.” These highly-bred 
rabbits often desert their young, so that it is necessary to have nurse-rabbits. 

With Pigs there is more unanimity amongst breeders on the evil 
effects of close interbreeding than, perhaps, with any other largo animal. 
Mr. Dnico, a great and suecessful breeder of tho Improved Oxfordshires 
(a crosstsl race), writes, “ without a change of boars of a different tribe, 
but of tho same breed, constitution cannot bo preserved.” Mr. Fisher 
Hobbs, tlio raiser of the celebrated Improved Essex breed, divided his 
stock into throe separate families, by which means he maintained the 
breed for more than twenty years, ‘‘ by judicious selection from tho three 
distinct families.”''’ Lord Western was tho first importer of a Neapolitan 
boar and sow. " From this pair he bred in-and-in, until tho breed was 
in danger of becoming extinct, a sure result (as Mr. Sidney remarks) of 
in-and-in breeding.” Lord Western then cross^ his Neapolitan pigs with 
tho old Essex, and made the first great step towards the Improved Essex 
breed. Here is a more interesting cose. Mr. J. Wright, well known as a 
breeder, crossed '* the same boar with the daughter, granddaughter, and 
great-gianddaughtcr, and so on for seven generations. Tho result was, 
that in many instances the offspring failed to breed; in others they pro- 
duced few tliat lived ; and of the latter many were idiotic, without sense 



>» < Tho Art of Improving the Breed,’ 
4c,, p. 13- With respect to Scotch 
deer-hounds, seeSempo’s ‘Art of Deer 
Stalking,' pp. 85U-353. 

» • Cottage Gurdener,’ 1801, p. 327. 



>7 Sidney's edit, of Youatt on the Pig, 
1800, p- 30 : p. 33, quotation from Mr. 
Druco ; p. 20, on lA)nl Western’s ease. 

IS ‘ Journal of Iloyal Agric-ult. Soo. of 
England,’ 1810, vol. vii. p. 205. 
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even to suck, and when attempting to move could not walk straight Now 
It deserves especial notice, that the two last sows produced by this long 
course of interbreeding were sent to other boars, and they bore several 
litters of healthy pigs. The best sow in external appearanee produced 
during the whole seven generations was one in the last stage of descent; 
but the litter consisted of tliis one sow. She would not breed to her sire, 
yet bred nt the first trial to a stranger in blood. So that, in Mr. Wright’s 
case, long^Hintinned and extremely close interbreeding did not aflcct the 
external form or merit of the young ; but with many of them the general 
constitution and mental powers, and especially the reproductive functions, 
were seriously affected. 

Nathusius gives" an analogous and even more striking case: he im- 
ported from England a pregnant sow of the largo Yorkshire breed, and 
bred the product closely in-and-in for three generations : the result was 
unfavourable, as the yoimg were weak in constitution, with impaired 
fertility. One of the latest sows, wliich he esteemed a good animal, pro- 
duced, when paired with her own uncle (who was known to be productive 
with sows of other breeds), a litter of six, and a second time a litter of 
only five weak young pigs. He then paired this sow with a boar of a small 
black breed, which he had likewise imported from England, and which 
boar, when matched with sows of his own breed, produced from seven to 
nine young : now, the sow of the large breed, which was so unproductive 
when paired with her own undo, yielded to the small black boor, in the 
first litter twenty-ono, and in the second litter eighteen young pigs; so 
that in one year she produced thirty-nine fine young animals ! 

As in tlio case of several other animals already mentioned, even when no 
injury is perceptible from moderately close interbreeding, yet, to quote the 
words of Mr. Conte, a most successful breeder (who five times won the 
annual gold medal of the Smitbfield Club Show for the best pen of pigs), 
“ Crosses answer well for profit to the farmer, as you got more con- 
stitution and quicker growth ; but for mo, who sell a groat number of pigs 
for breeding purposes, I find it will not do, ns it requires many years to 
get anytliing like purity of blood again.”* 



Before passing on to Birds, I ought to refer to man, though I 
am unwilling to enter on this subject, as it is surrounded by 
natural prejudices. It has moreover been discussed by various 



authors under many points of 

» ‘ Ueber Rindvieh,’ Ac., s. 78. 

» Sidney on the Pig, p. 36. Sm 
also note, p. 34. Also Richardson on 
tho Pig, 1847, p. 26. 

** Dr. Dully has pnblishcd an excel- 
lent article (translated in the ‘ Anthio- 
polog. Review,’ May, 1864, p. 65), 
criticising all writers who have main- 
tained that evil follows from con. 
sanguineous marriages. No doubt on 
tliis side of the question many advocates 



view.^‘ Mr. Tylor” has shown 
have injured their cause by inaccn. 
mcics : tlius it lias l>een stated (Devtjr, 
‘Du Danger dcs Slariages,’ Ac., 186J 
p. 141) that tho marriages of cuusbi 
have been prolilbitcd by the leginlatore 
of Ohio : but I have been assured, in 

States, that this statement is a mete 
fiible. 

“ Sec his most interesting work on the 
‘ Early History of Man,’ 1865, chop. x. 
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that with widely different races, in the most distant quarters of 
tlio world, marriages between relations — even between distant 
relations— have been strictly proliibited. A few exceptional 
cases can be specified, especially with royal families ; and these 
have been enlarged on in a learned article “ by Mr. W. Adam, 

and formerly in 1828 by Hofacker. Mr. Tylor is inclined to 
believe tliat the almost universal prohibition of closely-related 
marriages has arisen from their evil effects having been observed, 
and he ingeniously explains some apparent anomalies in the 
prohibition not extending equally to the relations on both the 
male and female side. He admits, however, that other causes, 
such as the extension of friendly alliances, may have come into 
play. Mr. W. Adam, on the other hand, concludes that related 
marriages are prohibited and viewed with repugnance from the 
confusion which would thus arise in the descent of property, and 
from other still more recondite reasons; but I cannot accept 
this view, seeing that the savages of Australia and South 
America,’* who have no property to bequeath or fine moral 
feelings to confuse, hold the crime of incest in abhorrence. 

It would be interesting to know, if it could be ascertained, as 
throwing light on this question with respect to man, what occurs 
with the higher anthropomorphous apes — whether the young 
males and females soon wander away from their parents, or 
whether the old males become jealous of their sons and expel 
them, or whether any inherited instinctive feeling, from being 
beneficial, has been generated, leading the young males and 
females of the same family to prefer pairing with distinct 
families, and to dislike pairing with each other. A considerable 
body of evidence has already been advanced, showing that the 
offspring from parents which are not related are more vigorous 
and fertile than those from parents which are closely related ; 
hence any slight feeling, arising from the sexual excitement of 
novelty or other cause, which led to the former rather than to 
the latter unions, would be augmented through natural selec- 
tion, and thus might become instinctive ; for those individuals 
which had an innate preference of this kind would increase in 
number. It seems more probable, that degraded savages should 

” On Conainguinity in Mnrrinno, in Sir G. Groy’s ‘ Joumiil of Expo- 

tlio ‘Fortniglilly Review,' 1805, p. 710; ditions into Australiii,’ vol. ii. p. 243; 
lliifuckcr, ‘ Ueber die Eiguugcliaftun,’ nnd Uobrizhonbr, ‘ On the Abiponos of 
Ac. South Amerioo.’ 
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thus unconsciously have acquired their dislike and even abhor- 
rence of incestuous marriages, rather than that they should have 
discovered by reasoning and observation tlie evil results. The 
abhorrence occasionally failing is no valid argument against the 
feeling being instinctive, for any instinct may occasionally fail 
or become vitiate<l, as sometimes occurs with parental love and 
the social sympathies. In the case of man, the question whe- 
ther evil follows from close interbreeding will probably never 
be answered by direct evidence, as he propagates his kind so 
slowly and cannot be subjected to experiment ; but the almost 
universal practice of all races at all times of avoiding closely- 
related marriages is an argument of considerable weight; and 
whatever conclusion we arrive at in regard to the higher animals 
may be safely extended to man. 

Turning now to Birds: in the case of the Fou^ a whole array of autho- 
rities could be given against too close interbreeding. Sir J. Sebright posi- 
tively asserts that he made many trials, and that his fowls, when thm 
treated, became long in the legs, small in the body, and bad breeders.** 
Ho produced the famous Sebright Bantams by complicated crosses, and by 
breeding in-and-in ; and since his time there has been much close inter- 
breeding with these Bantams ; and they are now notoriously bad breeders. 
I have seen Silver Bantams, directly descended from his stock, which had 
become ahuost os barren as hybrids; for not a single chicken had been 
that year hatched from two full nests of eggs. Mr. Hewitt says that with 
these Bantams the sterility of the male stands, with rare exceptions, in the 
closest relation with their loss of certain secondary male characters: ho 
adds, “ I have noticed, as a general rule, that even the slightest deviation 
“ from feminine character in the tail of the male Sebright — say the 
" elongation by only half an inch of the two principal tail-feathers— 
" brings with it improved probability of increased fertility.”** 

Mr. Wright states® that Mr. Clark, "whose fighting-cocks wore so 
" notorious, continued to breed from his own kind till they lost their dis- 
“ position to fight, but stood to bo out up without making any resistance, 
“ and were so reduced in size as to bo under those weights required for 
"the best prizes; but on obtaining a cross from Mr. Leighton, they 
" again resumed their former courage and weight.” It should bo borne 
in mind that game-cocks before they fought were always weighed, so tlut 
nothing was loft to the imogirution about any reduction or increase of 



» ‘ Tho Art of Improving tho Brood,’ 
p. 13. 

» ‘Tho Poultry Book,’ by W. B. 
Tegetmoier, 18««, p. 245. 

w ‘Journal Royal Agricult. Boo.,’ 
1846, vol. vii. p. 205 ; tee also Ferguson 
on tho Fowl, pp. 83, 317 ; see also ‘ Tho 



Poultry Book,’ by Tegetmoier, I860, p. 
13.5, with respect to the extent to whii 
cock-fighters found that they could 
venture to breed in-and-in, viz., ocos- 
sionnlly a hen with her own son ; “ but 
they were cautious not to repeat tbs 
in-and-in breeding-” 
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weight. Mr. Clark does not seem to have bred from brothers and sisters, 
which is the most injurious kind of union; and ho found, after repeated 
trials, tliat there was a greater reduction in weight in the young from a 
father paired with bis daughter, than from a mother with her son. I may 
add that Mr. Eyton, of Eyton, the well-known ornithologist, who is a large 
breeder of Grey Dorkings, informs mo that they certainly diminish in size, 
and become less prolific, unless a cross with another strain is occasionally 
obtained. So it is with Malays, according to AD-. Hewitt, as for os size is 
concerned.®* 

An experienced writer® remarks that the same amateur, as is well 
known, seldom long maintains the superiority of his birds ; and this, he 
odds, undoubtedly is duo to all his stock “ being of the same blood 
hence it is indispensable that he should occasionally procure a bird of 
another strain. But this is not necessary with those who keep a stock of 
fowls at different stations. Thus, Mr. Ballonce, who has bred Malays for 
thirty yearn, and has won more prizes with these birds than any other 
fancier in England, says that bree^g in-and-in docs not necessarily cause 
deterioration ; “ but aU depends upon how this is managed.” " My plan 
“ has been to keep about fire or six distinct runs, and to rear about 
“ two hundred or three himdred chickens each year, and select the best 
“ birds from each run for crossing. I thus secure sufficient crossing to 
" prevent deterioration.”* 

We thus see that there is almost complete unanimity with poultry- 
breeders that, when fowls are kept at the same place, evil quickly follows 
from interbreeding carried on to an extent which would be disr^arded 
in the case of most quadrupeds. On the other hand, it is a generally 
received opinion that cross-bred chickens are the hardiest and most easily 
reared.® Mr. Tegetmeier, who has carefully attended to poultry of all 
breeds, says®* that Dorking hens, allowed to run with Houdiin or Crevecoeur 
cocks, "produce in the early spring chickens that for size, hardihood, 
" early maturity, and fitness for the market, surpass those of any pure 
" breed that wo have ever raised.” Mr. Hewitt gives it as a general rule 
with fowls, that crossing tho breed increases their size. Ho makes this 
remark after stating that hybrids from the pheasant and fowl are con- 
siderably larger than either progenitor : so again, hybrids from the male 
golden pheasant and hen common pheasant “ are of far larger size than 
eitlior parent-bird.”** To this subject of the increased size of hybrids I 
shall presently return. 

With Piijeona, breeders are unanimous, os previously stated, that it is 
absolutely indispensable, notwithstanding the trouble and expense tlius 
caused, occasionally to cross their much-prized birds witli individuals of 
another strain, but belonging, of course, to the same variety. It deserves 
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notice that, when large aize is one of the desired characters, as with 
ponters,®* the evil effects of close interbreeding are much sooner perceived 
than when small birds, such as short-faced tumblers, are valued. The 
extreme delicacy of the high fancy breeds, such as these tumblers and 
improved English carriers, is remarkable; they are liable to many diseases, 
and often die in the egg or during the first moult ; and their eggs have 
generally to he hatched under foster-mothers. Although these highly- 
prized birds have invariably been subjected to much close interbreeding, 
yet their extreme delicacy of constitution cannot perhaps be thus fully 
explained. Mr. Yarroll informed mo that Sir J. Sebright continued closely 
interbreeding some owl-pigeons, until from their extreme sterility ho as 
nearly as possible lost tlio whole family. Mr. Brent* tried to raise a breed 
of trumpeters, by crossing a common pigeon, and rccrossing the daughter, 
granddaughter, great-granddaughter, and great-great-granddaughter, witli 
the same male trumpeter, until he obtained a bii-d with of trumpeter’s 
blood ; but then tlie experiment failed, for “ breeding so close stopped re- 
production.” The experienced Neumoister* also assorts that the offspring 
from dovecotes and various other breeds aro " generally very fertile and 
hardy birds so again, MM. Boitard and Corbid," after forty-five years’ 
experience, recommend persons to cross their breeds for amusement; for, 
if they fail to make interesting birds, they will succeed tmder an economical 
point of view, “as it is found that mongrels are more fertile than pigeons 
of pure race.” 

I will refer only to one other animal, namely, the Hive-bee, because a 
distinguished entomologist has advanced this as a case of inevitable doss 
interbreeding. As the hive is tenanted by a single female, it might have 
been thought that her male and female ofispi-ing would always have bred 
together, more especially as bees of different hives aro hostile to each 
other; a strange worker being almost always attacked when trying to 
enter another hive. But Mr. Tegctmeier has shown* that this instinct 
does not apply to drones, which arc permitted to enter any hive; so that 
there is no d priori improbability of a queen receiving a foreign drone. 
The fact of tlio umon invariably and necessarily taking place on the wing, 
during the qnoen’s nuptial flight, seems to be a special provision against 
continued interbreeding. However this may be, experience has shown, 
since the introduction of the yellow-banded Ligurian race into Germany 
and England, that bees freely cross: Mr. Woodbury, who introduced 
Ligurian bees into Devonshire, found during a single season that Uirce 
stocks, at distances of from one to two miles from his hives, were crossed 
by his drones. In one case the Ligurian drones must have flown over the 
city of Exeter, and over several intermediate hives. On another occaskm 
several common black queens were crossed by Ligurian drones at a distance 
of from one to three and a half miles.* 
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PlanU. 

When a single plant of a new species is introduced into any country, 
if propagated by seed, many individuals will soon bo raised, so that 
if the proper insects be present there will bo crossing. With newly- 
introduced trees or other plants not propagated by seed we are not here 
concerned. With old-established plants it is an almost universal practice 
occasionally to make exchanges of seed, by which means individuals 
which have been exposed to different conditions of life, — and this, as we 
have seen, diminishes the evil from close interbreeding,— wiU occasionally 
be introduced into each district. 

Experiments have not been tried on the effects of fertilising flowers with 
their own pollen during teveral generations. But we shall presently see 
that certain plants, either normally or abnormally, are more or less sterile, 
even in the first generation, when fertilised by their own pollen. Although 
nothing is directly known on the evil effects of long-continued close inter- 
breeding with plants, the converse proposition that great good is derived 
from crossing is well established. 

With respect to the crossing of individuals belonging to the same sub- 
variety, GSrtnor, whose accuracy and experience exceeded that of all other 
hybridiseis, states "that he has many times observed good effects from 
this step, especially with exotic genera, of which the fertility is somewhat 
impaired, such os Possiflora, Lobelia, and Fuchsia. Herbert also says,'* 
“ I am inclined to think that I have derived advantage from impreg- 
" nating the flower from which I wished to obtain seed with pollen from 
“ another individual of the same variety, or at least from another flower, 
" rather than with its own.” Again, Professor Lecoq asserts that ho has 
ascertained that crossed offspring are more vigorous and robust than their 
parents." 

General statements of this kind, however, can seldom be fully trusted ; 
consequently I have begun a scries of experiments, which, if they continue 
to give the same results as hitherto, will for ever settle the q\iestion of the 
good effects of crossing two distinct plants of the same variety, and of the 
evil effects of self-fertilisation. A clear h'ght will thus also bo thrown on 
the fact that flowers ore invariably constructed so os to permit, or favour, 
or necessitate the union of two individuaK We shall clearly understand 
why monoecious and dioecious, — why dimorphic and trimorphic plants exist, 
and many other such coses. The plan which I have followed in my expe- 
riments is to grow plants in the same pot, or in pots of the same size, or 
close together in the open ground ; to carefully exclude insects ; and then 
to fertilise some of the flowers with pollen from the same flower, and 
others on the some plant with pollen from a distinct but adjoining plant. 
In many, but not all, of these experiments, the crossed plants yielded much 
more s^ than the self-fertili^ plants; and I have never seen the 
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reversed case. The self-fertilised and crossed seeds thus obtained wepe 
allowed to germinate in the same gloss vessel on damp sand; and as the 
seeds successively germinated, they were planted in pairs on opposite 
sides of the same pot, with a superficial partition between them, and were 
placed so os to be equally exposed to the h'ght. In other coses the self- 
fertilised and crossed seeds were simply sown on opposite sides of the 
same small pot. I have, in short, followed different plans, but in every 
case have taken all the precautions which I could think of, so that the 
two lots should be equally favom-ed. Now, I have carefully observed 
the growth of plants raised from crossed and self-fertilised seed, from 
their germination to maturity, in species of the following genera, namely, 
Brassica, Lathyrus, Lupinus, Lobelia, Lactuca, Dianthus, Myosotis, Pe- 
tunia, Linoria, Calceolaria, Mimulus, and Ipomoea, and tlie difference in 
their powers of growth, and of withstanding in certain cases imfavourable 
conditions, was most manifest and strongly marked. It is of importance 
that tho two lots of seed should be sown or planted on opposite sides of 
the same pot, so that tho seedlings may struggle against each other ; for if 
sown separately in ample and good soil, there is often but little difference 
in their growth. 

I will briefly describe tho two most striking cases as yet observed by 
mo. Six crossed and six solf-fertilisod seeds of Ipomcm purpurea, from 
plants treated in the manner above described, were planted as soon as they 
had germinated, in pairs on opposite sides of two pots, and rods of eqnil 
thickness were given them to twine up. Five of tho crossed plants grew 
from tho first more quickly than tho opposed sclf-fontilised plants; the 
sixth, however, was weakly and was for a time beaten, but at lost ill 
sounder constitution prevailed and it shot ahead of its antagonist. As 
soon os each crossed plant reached the top of its seven-foot rod its fellow 
was measured, and tho result was that, when tho crossed plants wore seven 
foot high, tho self-fertilised had attained tho avorago height of only five 
feet four and a half inches. Tho crossed plants flowered a little before, 
and more profusely thau the self-fertilised plants. On opposite sides of 
another tmtdl pot a largo number of crossed and self-fertilised seeds were 
sown, so that they had to straggle for bore existence; a single rod was 
given to each lot: here again the crossed plants showed from the first 
their advantage ; they never quite reached tho summit of the seven-foot 
rod, but relatively to tho self-fertilised plants their average height was is 
seven feet to five feet two inches. The experiment was repeated in tho 
two following generations with plants raised from the self-fertilised and 
crossed plants, treated in exactly the some manner, and with nearly the 
same result. In the second generation, tho crossed plants, which were 
again crossed, produced I2I seed-capsules, whilst the self-fertilised plants, 
again self-fertilised, produced only W capsules. 

Some flowers of tho Mimulus luteus were fertilised with their own 
pollen, and others were crossed with pollen from distinct plants growing 
in the same pot. The seeds after germinating wore thickly planted 
on opposite sides of a pot. Tho seedhngs were at first equal in height; 
but when the young crossed plants were exactly half an inch, the self- 
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fertilised plants wore only a quarter of an inch high. But this inequality 
did not continue, for, when the crossed plants were four and a half 
inches high, the self-fertilised were three inches; and they retained the 
some relatiTO difibrenco till their growth was complete. The crossed 
plants looked far more vigorous than the uncrossed, and flowered before 
them ; they produced also a far greater number of flowers, which yielded 
capsules (judging, however, from only a few) eontaining more seeds. As 
in the former case, the experiment was repeated in the same manner during 
the next two generations, and with exactly the same result. Had I not 
watched these plants of the Mimulus and Ipomoea daring their whole 
growth, I could not have believed it possible, that a diflerence apparently 

SO slight, as that of the pollen being taken from the same flower, and 

from a distinct plant growing in the same small pot, could have made so 
wonderful a diflerence in the growth and vigour of the plants thus pro- 
duced. This, under a physiological point of view, is a most remarkable 
phenomenon. 

With respect to the benefit derived from crossing distinct varieties, 
plenty of evidence has been published. Sageret** repeatedly speaks in 
strong terms of the vigoiu: of melons raised by crossing diflerent varieties, 
and adds that they are more easily fertilised than common melons, and 
produce numerous good seed. Here follows the evidence of an English 
gardener “I have this summer met with better success in my culti- 
“ ration of melons, in an, unprotected state, from the see^ of hybrids 
“ (i.e. mongrels) obtained by cross impregnation, than with" old varieties. 
" The ofispring of three different hybridisations (one more especially, of 
" which the parents were the two most dissimilar varieties I could select) 
" each yielded more ample and finer produce than any one of between 
“ twenty and thirty established varieties.” 

Andrew Knight “ believed tliat his seedlings from crossed vorietios of 
the apple exhibited increased vigour and luxuriance ; and M. Chevroul “ 
alludes to the extreme vigour of some of the crossed fruit-trees raised by 
Sagoret. 

By crossing reciprocally the tallest and shortest peas, Knight*^ says, 
" I hod in tills experiment a striking instance of the stimulative effects 
" of crossing the breeds ; for the smallest variety, whose height rarely 
" exceeded two foot, was increased to six feet ; whilst tlie height of the 
" largo and luxuriant kind was very little diminished.” Mr. Loxton gave 
mo seed-peas produced from crosses between four distinct kinds; and the 
plants thus raised wore extraordinarily vigorous, being in each case from 
one to two or throe feet taller than the piorent-forms growing close along- 
side them. 
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Wiegmann'* made many crosses between several varietieB of cabbage; 
and he speaks with astonishment of the vigour and height of the mongrels, 
which excited the amazement of all the gardeners who beheld them. 
Mr. Chaundy raised a great number of mongrels by planting together six 
distinct varieties of cabbage. These mongrels displayed an infinite 
diversity of character ; “ But the most remarkable circiunstance was, 
" that, while all the other cabbages and borecoles in the nursery were 
" destroyed by a severe winter, these hybrids were little injured, and 
“ suppUed the kitchen when there was no other cabbage to be had." 

Mr. Mnund exhibited before the Royal Agricultural Society" specimens 
of crossed wheat, together witli their parent varieties; and the editor 
states that they were intermediate in character, “ united with that greater 
vigour of growth, which it appears, in the vegetable as in the animal 
world, is the result of a first cross.” Knight also crossed several varieties 
of wheat,” and he says “ that in the years 1795 and 1796, when almost 
“ the whole crop of com in the island was bh'ghted, the varieties thus 
“ obtained, and these only, escaped in this neighbourhood, though sown 
“ in several different soils and situations.” 

Hero is a remarkable cose : M. Clotzsch " crossed Pinus sylvatris and 
nigricam, Qumus rdbur and ptdunculala, Alnua glutinosa and inrano, 
Ulmus campettris and effuta ; and the cross-fertilised seeds, as well as seeds 
of the pure parent-trees, were all sown at the same time and in the same 
place. The result was, that after on interval of eight years, the hybrids 
were one-third taller than the pure trees ! , 

The facts above given refer to undoubted varieties, excepting the trees 
crossed by Clotzsch, which are ranked by various botanists as strongly- 
marked races, sub-species, or species. That true hybrids raised from 
entirely distinct species, though they lose in fertility, often gain in size 
and constitutional vigour, is certain. It would be superfluous to quote 
any facts; for all experimenters, Kolreuter, Gartner, Herbert, Sageret, 
Lecoq, and Naudin, have been strack with the wonderful vigour, height, 
size, tenacity of life, precocity, and hardiness of their hybrid productiona 
Gartner" sums up his conviction on this head in the strongest terms 
Kolreuter" gives numerous precise measurements of the weight and height 
of his hybrids in comparison with measurements of both parent-forms; 
and speaks with astonishment of their “ statura porientota," their “ ambilKt 
vaslistimut ac altitudo valde cotapicua." Some exceptions to the role in the 
case of very sterile hybrids have, however, been noticed by Gartner and 
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Herbert; but the most striking exceptions are given by Max Wichura,“ 
who found that hybrid willows were generally tender in constitution, 
dwarf, and short-lived. 

Kblrenter explains the vast increase in the size of the roots, stems, &c., 
of his hybrids, as the result of a sort of compensation due to their sterility, 
in the same way as many emasculated animals are larger than the perfect 
males. This view seems at first sight extremely probable, and has been 
accepted by various authors;" but Gartner" has well remarked that 
there is much difiloulty in fully admitting it; for with many hybrids there 
is no parallelism between the degree of their sterility and their increased size 
and vigour. The most striking instances of luxuriant growth have been 
observed with hybrids which were not sterile in any extreme degree. In 
the genus Mirabihs, certain hybrids arc unusually fertile, and their extra- 
ordinary luxuriance of growth, together with their enormous roots,” have 
been transmitted to their progeny. The increased size of the hybrids pro- 
duced between the fowl and pheasant, and between distinct species of phea- 
sants, has been already noticed. The result in all cases is probably in part 
due to the saving of nutriment and vital force through the sexual organs 
not acting, or acting imperfectly, but more especially to the general law of 
good being derived from a cross. For it deserves especial attention that 
mongrel animals and plants, wliich are so for from being sterile that tlicir 
fertility is often actually augmented, have, as previously shown, their size, 
hardiness, and constitutional vigour generally increased. It is not a little 
remarkable that on accession of vigour and size should thus arise under 
the opposite contingencies of increased and dimim'shed fertility. 

It is a perfectly well ascertained fact" that hybrids will invariably 
breed more readily witli cither pure parent, and not rarely with a distinct 
species, tlmn with each other. Herbert is inclined to explain even this 
fact by the advantage derived from a cross; but Gartner more justly 
accounts for it by the pollen of the hybrid, and probably its ovules, being 
in some degree vitiated, whereas the pollen and ovules of both pure 
parents and of any third species are sound. Nevertheless there are some 
woU-oscertained and remarkable facts, which, os we shall immediately see, 
show that tho act of crossing in itself undoubtedly tends to increase or 
re-establish tho fertility of hybrids. 



On certain Hermaphrodite Plants tvhich, either rwrmaUy or abnar- 
mally, require to he fertilised by pollen from a distinct individual 
or species. 



The facts now to be given differ from those hitherto detailed, 
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close interbreedin". Tliese facts are, however, connected with 
onr present subject, because a cross with a distinct individual 
is shown to be either necessary or advantageous. Dimorphic 
and trimorphic plants, though they are hermaphrodites, must 
be reciprocally crossed, one set of forms by the other, in order 
to be fully fertile, and in some cases to be fertile in any degree. 
Hut I should not have noticed these plants, had it not been 
for the following cases given by Dr. Hildebrand:™ — 

Primula linentu is a reciprocally dimorphic species: Dr. Hildebrand 
fertilised twenty-eight flowers of both forms, each by pollen of the other 
form, and obtained the full ntunber of capsules containing on an average 
42'7 seed per capsule ; here we have complete and normal fertility. He 
then fertilised forty-two flowers of both forms with pollen of the same 
form, but taken from a distinet plant, and all produced capsules con- 
taining on an average only 19‘6 seed. Lastly, and here we come to onr 
more immediate point, he fertilised forty-eight flowers of both forms with 
pollen of the same form, token from the same flower, and now he obtained 
only thirty-two capsules, and these contained on an average 18-6 seed, 
or one less per capsule tlian in the former case. So that, with these 
ill^timate unions, the act of impregnation is less assured, and the fertility 
sh'ghtly less, when the pollen and ovules belong to the same flower, than 
when belonging to two distinct individuals of the same form. Dr. Hilde- 
brand has recently made analogous experiments on the long-styled form 
of OxcUis roiea, with the some result." 

It has recently been discovered that certain plants, whilst 
growing in their native country under natural conditions, cannot 
be fertilised with pollen from the same plant. They are some- 
times so utterly self-impotent, that, though they can readily 
be fertilised by the pollen of a distinct species or even distinct 
genus, yet, wonderful ns the fact is, they never produce a single 
seed by their own pollen. In some cases, moreover, the plant’s 
own pollen and stigma mutually act on each other in a dele- 
terious manner. Most of the facts to be given relate to Orchids, 
but I will commence with a plant belonging to a widely dif- 
ferent family. 

Sixty-three flowers of Corydalis cava, borne on distinct plants, were 
fertilised by Dr. Hildebrand" with jwUen from other plants of the same 
species; and fifty-eight capsules were obtained, including on an average 
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4‘5 seed in each. He then fertilised sixteen flowers produced by the 
same raceme, one with another, but obtained only three capsules, one of 
which alone contained any good seeds, namely, two in number. Lastly, 
he fertilised twenty-seven flowers, each with its own pollen ; he left also 
fifty-seven flowers to be spontaneously fertilised, and this would certainly 
have ensued if it had been possible, for the anthers not only touch the 
stigma, but the pollen-tubes were seen by Dr. Hildebrand to penetrate it ; 
nevertheless these eighty-four flowers did not produce a single secd- 
capsule! This whole cose is higlily instructive, ns it shows how widely 
different the action of the same pollen is, according as it is placed on the 
stigma of the same flower, or on that of another flower on the somo raceme, 
or on that of a distinct plant. 

With exotic Orchids several analogous cases have been observed, chiefly 
by Mr. John Scott.“ Oneuiium sphacelatum has effective pollen, for with 
it Mr. Scott fertilised two distinct species; its ovules are likewise capable 
of impregnation, for they were readily fertibsed by the pollen of 0. divari- 
eatum; novortlioless, between one and two hundred flowers fertilised by 
their own pollen did not produce a single capsule, though the stigmas 
were penetrated by the pollen-tubes. Mr. Eobinson Munro, of the Eoyal 
Botanic Gardens of Edinburgh, also informs me (1864) that a himdred 
and twenty flowers of this same species wero fertilised by him with 
their own pollen, and did not produce a capsule, but eight flowers ferti- 
lised by the pollen of 0. divaricatum produced four fine capsules : again, 
between two and three hundred flowers of 0. divaricatum, fertilised by 
their own pollen, did not set a capsule, but twelve flowers fertilised by 0. 
ftexuosum produced eight fine capsules : so that here we have three utterly 
self-impotent species, with their male and female organs ]>erfect, as shown by 
their mutual fertilisation. In these cases fertilisation was effected only 
by the aid of a distinct species. But, as we shall presently see, distinct 
plants, raised from seed, of Oneuiium ftexuosum, and probably of the other 
species, would have been perfectly capable of fertilising each other, for this 
is the natmal process. Again, Mr. Scott found that the pollen of a plant 
of 0. mierocitUum was good, for with it he fertilised two distinct species ; 
he found its ovules good, for they could bo fertilised by the pollen of one 
of these species, and by the pollen of a distinct plant of 0. mierochilum ; 
but they could not be fertilis^ by pollen of the same plant, though the 
pollen-tubes penetrated the stigma. An analogous case has been recorded 
by M.IUvi6re,“ with two plants of 0. Cavendishianum, which wero both self- 
sterile, but reciprocally fertilised each other. All these coses refer to the 
genus Oncidium, but Mr. Scott found that Maxillaria alro-rubens was 
"totally insusceptible of fertilisation with its owm pollen,” but fertilised, 
and was fertilise by, a wridely distinct species, viz. M. sjuakns. 

As these orchids hod grown under unnatural conditions, in hot- 

" ‘Proc. Bot. See. of Edlnbuigh,’ Bot., 186i, p. 162. 

Mny. 1863 : those observations arc given “ Prof. Lecoq, ‘ Do lo Feoondatiou,' 

in abstmet, and others uro added, in the 2nd edit, 1862, p. 76. 
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houses, I concluded without hesitation that their self-sterility was duo to 
this cause. But Fritz Muller informs mo that at Dosterro, in Brazil, he 
fertilised above one hundred flowers of the above-mentioned Oncidium 
Jiexumum, which is there endemic, with its own pollen, and with that 
taken from distinct plants; all the former were sterile, whilst those fer- 
tilised by pollen from any other plant of the same species were fertile. 
During the first three days there was no difference in the action of the two 
kinds of pollen ; that placed on the stigma of the same plant separated in 
the usual manner into grains, and emitted tubes which penetrated the 
column, and the sti^atic chamber shut itself; but the flowers alone 
which hod been fertilised by pollen taken from a distinct plant produced 
seed-caj>sule8. On a subsequent occasion these experiments were repeated 
on a large scale with the same result. Fritz MUUer found that four other 
endemic species of Oncidium were in like manner utterly sterile with their 
own pollen, but fertile with that from any other plant: some of them 
likewise produced seed-capsules when impregnated with pollen of widely 
distinct genera, such as Leptotes, Cyrtopodium, and Bodriguezia ! Onci- 
dium crispum, however, differs from the foregoing species in varying much 
in its self-sterility; some plants producing flno pods with their own pollen, 
others failing to do so; in two or three instances, Fritz MUUer observed 
that the pods produced by poUen taken from a distinct flower on the same 
plant, were larger than those produced by the flower’s own poUen. In 
Epidendrum cinnaiarinum, an orchid belonging to another division of the 
family, fine pods wore produced by the plant’s own pollen, but they con- 
tained by weight only about half as much seed as the capsules which had 
been fertilized by poUon from a distinct plant, and in ono instance from 
a distinct species; moreover, a very large proportion, and in some cases 
nearly all the seed produced by the plant’s own pollen, was embryon- 
Icss and worthless. Some self-fortiUzed capsules of a Maxillaria were in a 
similar state. 

Another observation made by Fritz Muller is highly remarkable, 
namely, that witli various orcliids the plant’s own pollen not only fails 
to impregnate the flower, but acts on the stigma, and is acted on, in an 
injurious or poisonous manner. This is shown by the surface of the 
stigma in contact with the pollen, and by the pollen itself, becoming in 
from throe to five days dark brown, and then decaying. The discoloura- 
tion and decay are not caused by parasitic cryptogams, which were 
observed by Fritz Muller in only a single in-stance. These changes are 
well shown by placing on the same stigma, at the same time, the plant’s 
own poUen and that from a distinct plant of the same species, or of 
another species, or even of another and widely remote genus. Thus, on 
the stigma of Oncidium Jlexuosum, the plant’s own pollen and that from a 
distinct plant were placed side by side, and in five days’ time the latter was 
perfectly fresh, whilst the plant’s own pollen was brown. On the other 
hand, when the pollen of a distinct plant of the Oncidium ficxuonm, 
nnd of the Mpidendrum zebra (now. spec, t), were placed together on the 
same stigma, they behaved in exactly the same maimer, the grains 
separating, emitting tubes, and penetrating the stigma, so that the two 
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pollen-mnsscs, after an interval of eleven days, could not bo distin- 
guished except by the difference of their caudicles, which, of course, 
undergo no change. Fritz MUUor has, moreover, made a large number 
of crosses between orcliids belonging to distinct spwies and genera, 
and ho finds that in all ca.ses when the flowers are not fertilised their 
footstalks first begin to wither ; and the withering slowly spreads upwards 
until the germens fall off, after an interval of one or two weeks, and in 
one instance of between six and seven weeks ; but even in this latter case, 
and in most other coses, the pollen and stigma remained in appearance 
fresh. Occasionally, however, the pollen becomes brownish, generally on 
the external surface, and not in contact with the stigma, ns is invariably 
the case when tlio plant’s own pollen is appUed. 

Fritz Muller observed the poisonous action of the plant’s own pollen 

m tins fttove-ffiCTiHonei Oncu/ium Jiexumm, 0. and in 

two other unnamed species. Also in two species of Bodriguezia, in two of 
Notylia, in one of Burlingtonia, and of a foiudh genus in the some group. 
In all these cases, except the last, it was proved that the flowers were, 
as might have been expected, fertile with pollen ftom a distinct plant 
of the same species. Numerous flowers of one species of Notylia were 
fertilized with pollen from the same raceme; in two days’ time they 
all withered, the germens bc^on to shrink, the pollen-mosses b^ome dork 
brown, and not one pollen-grain emitted a tube. So that in this orchid 
the injurious action of the plant’s own pollen is more rapid than with 
Oneidium ftacuoaum. Eight other flowers on the same raceme were 
fertilized with pollen from a distinct plant of the same species: two of 
these wore dissected, and their stigmas were found to be penetrated by 
numberless pollen-tubes; and the germens of the other six flowers became 
well developed. On a subsequent occasion many other flowers were 
fertilized with their own pollen, and all fell off dead in a few days ; whilst 
some flowers on the same raceme which had been left simply unfertilised 
adhered and long remained fresh. Wo have seen that in cross-unions 
between extremely distinct orchids the pollen long remains undecayed ; 
but Notylia behaved in this respect differently ; for when its pollen was 
placed on the stigma of Oneidium ftexnotum, both the stigma and pollen 
quickly became dark brown, in the same manner ns if the plant’s own 
pollen had been applied. 

Fritz Muller suggests that, as in all these cases the plant’s own pollen is 
not only impotent (thus effectually preventing self-fertiUzation), but like- 
wise prevents, os was ascertained in the case of the Notylia and Oneidium 
flexumum, the action of subsequently applied pollen from a distinct 
individual, it would be an advantage to the plant to have its own pollen 
rendered more and more deleterious ; for the germens would thtis quickly 
bo killed, and, dropping off, there would bo no furtlior waste in nourisliing 
a port which ultimately could be of no avail. Fritz Muller’s discovery 
that a plant’s own pollen and stigma in some cases act on each other as 
if mutually poisonous, is certainly most remarkable. 

We now come to cases closely analogous with those just 
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given, but different, inasmuch as individual plants alone of the 
species are self-impotent. This self-impotence does not depend 
on the pollen or ovules being in a state unfit for fertilisation, 
for both have been found effective in union with other plants 
of the same or of a distinct species. The fact of these plants 
having spontaneously acquired so peculiar a constitution, that 
they can be fertilised more readily by the pollen of a distinct 
species than by their own, is remarkable. These abnormal 
cases, as well as the foregoing normal coses, in which certain 
orchids, for instance, can be much more easily fertilised by the 
pollen of a distinct species than by their own, are exactly the 
reverse of what occurs with all ordinary species. For in these 
latter the two sexual elements of the same individual plant 
are capable of freely acting on each other; but are so con- 
stituted that they are more or less impotent when brought into 
union with the sexual elements of a distinct species, and produce 
more or less sterile hybrids. It would appear that the pollen 
or ovules, or both, of the individual plants which are in this 
abnormal state, have been affected in some strange manner by 
the conditions to which they themselves or their parents have 
been exposed ; but whibt thus rendered self-sterile, they have 
retained the capacity common to most species of partially 
fertilizing and being partially fertilized by allied forms. How- 
ever this may be, the subject, to a certain extent, is related 
to our general conclusion that good is derived from the act of 
crossing. 

Gartner experimented on two plants of ioJdea fulgent, brought from 
separate places, and found “ that their pollen was good, for ho fertilised 
with it L. cardinalit and typhililica ; their ovules were likewise ‘ good, for 
they were fertilised by tlie pollen of these some two species; but those 
two plants of L. fulgent could not be fertilised by their own pollen, os can 
generally be effected with perfect ease with this species. Again, tlio pollen 
of a plant of Verbatcum nigrum grown in a pot was found by Gartner* 
capable of fertilising V. lychniiit and V. Autlriacum ; the ovules could 
be fertilised by the pollen of K thaptut ; but the flowers could not be 
fertilised by their own pollen. Kblreuter, also," gives the case of three 
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garden plants of Vei'haseum phomiceum, which bore during two years many 
flowers ; these ho successfully fertilised by the pollen of no less than four 
distinct species, but they produced not a seed with their own apparently 
good pollen; subsequently these same plants, and others raised from 
seed, assumed a strangely fluctuating condition, being temporarily sterile 
on the male or female side, or on both sides, and sometimes fertile on 
lx)th sides; but two of the plants were perfectly fertile throughout the 

It appears*' that certain flowers on certain plants of LUium candidum 
can bo fertilised more easily by pollen from a distinct individual than by 
their own. So, again, with the varieties of the potato. Tinzmann,** who 
mode many trials with this plant, says that pollen irom another variety 
sometimes " exerts a powerful influence, and I have found sorts of potatoes 
" which would not bear seed from impregnation with the pollen of their 
“ own flowers, would bear it when impregnated with other pollen.” It 
does not, however, appear to have been proved that the pollen which failed 
to act on the flower’s own stigma was in itself good. 

In the genus Fossiflora it has long been known that several species do 
not produce firuit, unless fertilised by pollen taken from distinct species : 
thus, Mr. Mowbray •• found that he could not get fruit from P. alata and 
racemosa except by reciprocally fertilising them with each other’s pollen. 
Similar facts have been observed in Germany and France ;" and I have 
received two authentic accounts of P. quadmngularis, which never pro- 
duced fruit with its own pollen, but would do so freely when fertilised in 
one ease with the pollen of P. coeruUa, and in another case with that of 
i‘. edulit. So again, with respect to P. laurifAia, a cultivator of much 
oxporionco has recently remarked” that the flowers “ must be fertilised 
with the pollen of P. cceridea, or of some other common kind, os their own 
pollen will not fertiUso them." But the fullest details on this subject have 
l)Con given by Mr. Scott:” plants of Puisijlora racemosa, coerulea, and 
alula flowered profusely during many years in the Botanic Gardens of 
Edinburgh, and, though repeatedly fertilised by Mr. Scott and by others 
with their own pollen, never produced any seed ; yet this occurred at once 
with all three species when they were crossed together in various ways. 
But in the case of P. coerulea, throe plants, two of which grow in the 
Botanic Gardens, wore all rendered fertile, merely by impregnating the ono 
with pollen of the other. The. same result was attained in the some 
manner with P. alata, but only with one plant out of three. As so many 
self-sterile species have been mentioned, it may be stated that in the case 
of P. gracilis, which is on annual, the flowers are nearly as fertile with their 
own pollen os with tliat from a distinct plant ; thus sixteen flowers sponta- 
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neously solf-fertilisod produced fruit, each containing on an average 21'3 
seed, whilst fruit from fourteen crossed flowers contained 241 seed. 

Eetuming to P. ulata, I have received (1866) some interesting details 
from Mr. Robinson Munro. Ihree plants, including one in England, have 
already been mentioned which were inveterately self-sterile, and Mr. Munro 
informs mo of several others which, after repeated trials during many 
years, have been found in the same predicament. At some other places, 
however, this species fruits readily when fertilised with its own pollen 
At Taymouth Castle there is a plant wliich was formerly grafted by Mr. 
Donaldson on a distinct species, name unknown, and ever since the 
operation it has produced fruit in abundance by its own pollen; so that 
this small and unnatural change in the state of this plant has restored its 
self-fertility! Some of the seedlings from the Taymouth Castle plant were 
found to be not only sterile with their owm pollen, but with each other’s 
pollen, and with the pollen of distinct species. Pollen from the Taymouth 
plant failed to fertilise certain plants of the same species, but was successful 
on one plant in the Edinburgh Rotonic Gardens. Seedlings were raised from 
this latter union, and some of their flowers were fertilised by Mr. Munro 
with their own pollen ; but they were fovmd to be as self-impotent as the 
mother-plant had always proved, except when fertilised by the grafted 
Taymouth plant, and except, as we shall see, when fertilised by her owa 
seedlings. For Mr. Munro fertilised eighteen flowers on the self-impotent 
mother-plant with pollen from these her own self-impotent seedlings, and 
obtained, remarkable as the fact is, eighteen fine capsules full of excellent 
seed ! I have met with no case in regard to plants which shows so well 
as this of P. alata, on what small and mysterious causes complete fertility 
or complete sterility depends. 

The facts hitherto given relate to the much-lessened or com- 
pletely destroyed fertility of pure species when impregnated 
with their own pollen, in comparison with their fertility when 
impregnated by distinct individuals or distinct species; but 
closely analogous facts have been observed wth hybrids. 

Herbert states” that having in flower at the same time ninejhybrid Hip- 
peastrums, of complicated origin, descended from several species, TieTound 
that “almost every flower touched with pollen from another cross produced 
“ seed abundantly, and those which were touched with their own pollen 
" either failed entoely, or formed slowly a pod of inferior size, with fewer 
“ seeds.” In the ‘ Horticultural Journal ’ he adds that, " the admission of 
“ the pollen of another cross-bred Hippeastmm (however complicated the 
" cross) to any one flower of the number, is almost sure to check the frn^ 
“ tifleation of the others." In a letter written to mo in 1839, Dr. Herbert 
says that he had already tried these exyxirimcnts during five consecutiw 
years, and he subsequently repeated them, with the same invariable result 
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He was thns led to make an analogous trial on a pure species, namely, on the 
Hippeastrum aulicum, which he had lately imported from Brazil : this bulb 
produced four flowers, three of which were fertilised by their own pollen, 
and the fourth by the pollen of a triple cross between H. bulbidosum, regince, 
and vittatum; the result was, that " the ovaries of the three first fiowers 
“ soon ceased to grow, and after a few days perished entirely : whereas the 
" pod impregnated by the hybrid mode vigorous and rapid progress to 
" maturity, and bore good seed, which vegetated freely.” This is, indeed, 
as Herbert remarks, “a strange truth,” but not so strange as it then 
appeared. 

As a confirmation of these statements, I may add that Mr. M. Mayes,!'* 
after much experience in crossing the species of Amaryllis (Hippeastrum), 
says, “ noitlior the species nor the hybrids will, wo are well awaro, produce 
ae^ so abundantly from their own pollen as from that of others.” So, 
again, Mr. Bid well, in New South Wales," asserts that AmaryUit belladonna 
bears many more seeds when fertflised by the pollen of Bruntwigia {Ama- 
ryllii of some authors) Josephinm or of B. midtijiora, than when fertilised 
by its own pollen. Mr. Beaton dusted four flowers of a Cyrtanthus with 
their own pollen, and four witlx the pollen of Vallola (Amaryllis) purpurea ; 
on the seventh day “those which received their own pollen slackened 
“ their growth, and xiltimatoly perished ; those wliich were crossed with 
“ the Vatlota held on.”” These latter cases, however, relate to xmcrossed 
species, like those before given with respect to Fassiflora, Orchids, &c., and 
are here referred to only because the plants belong to the same group of 
Amnryllidaceae. 

In the exixeriments on the hybrid Hippeastrxims, if Herbert had foxmd 
that tho pollen of two or three kinds alone had been more ctficient on 
certain kinds than their own pollen, it might have been argued that these, 
from their mixed parentage, had a closer mutual afiSnity than the others ; 
but this explanation is inadmissible, for tho trials were made leciprocally 
backwards and forwards on nine diflferont hybrids ; and a cross, wliichever 
way taken, always proved highly boneficial. I can add a striking and 
analogous caso from experiments made by tho Hov. A. Bawson, of Bromley 
Common, with somo complex hybrids of Gladiolus. This skilful horti- 
culturist possessed a number of Fhronch varieties, differing from each other 
only in tho colour and size of tho flowers, all descended &em Gandavensis, 
a well-known old hybrid, said to bo descended from G. Nntalensis by tho 
pollen of 0 . oppositiflorus!" Mr. Bawson, after repeated trials, found 
tlut none of tho varieties would sot seed with their own pollen, although 
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token from distinct plants of the same variety, which had, of conrse, been 
propagated by bulbs, but that they all seeded freely with pollen from 
any other variety. To give two examples : Ophir did not produce a capsule 
with its own pollen, but when fertilised with that of Janire, Brcnchleyensis, 
Vulcain, and Linn^, it produced ten fine capsules : but the pollen of Ophir 
was good, for when Linn^ was fertilised by it seven capsules were 
produced. Tliis latter variety, on the other hand, was utterly barren with 
its own pollen, which wo have seen was perfectly efficient on Ophir. 
Altogether, Mr. Bawson, in the year 1861, fertilised twenty-six flowers 
homo by four varieties with pollen taken from other varieties, and every 
single flower produced a fine seed-capsule; whereas fifty-two flowers 
on the same plants, fertilised at the same time with their own pollen, 
did not yield a single seed-capsule. Mr. Bawson fertilised, in some cases, 
the alternate flowers, and in other cases all those down one side of the 
spike, with pollen of other varieties, and the remaining flowers witli their 
own pollen; I saw these plants when the capsules were nearly mature, 
and their curious arrangement at once brought full convietion to the 
mind that an immense advantage had been derived from crossing these 
hybrids. 

Lastly, I have heard from Dr. E. Bornet, of Antibes, who has made 
numerous experiments in crossing the species of Cistns, but Iras not 
yet published the results, that, when any of those hybrids are fertile, 
they may bo said to be, in regard to fnnetion, dioecious ; “ for the flower* 
" are always sterile when the pistil is fertilisod by pollen taken from the 
" Mme flower or from flowers on the same plant But they are often fertile 
" if pollen bo employed from a distinct individual of the same hybrid 
“ nature, or from a hybrid made by a reciprocal cross.” 



Conclution . — The facts just given, which show that certain 
plants are self-sterile, altliough both sexual elements are in a 
fit state for reproduction when united with distinct indiridtiali 
of the same or other species, appear at first sight opposed to all 
analogy. Tire sexual elements of the same flower have become, 
as already remarked, differentiated in relation to each other, 
almost like those of two distinct species. 

With respect to the species which, whilst living under their 
natural conditions, have their reproductive organs in this peculiar 
state, we may conclude that it has been natundly acquired for 
the sake of effectually preventing self-fertilisation. The case is 
closely analogous with dimorphic and trimorphic plants, which 
can be fully fertilised only by plants belonging to the opposile 
form, and not, ns in the foregoing coses, iiidifterently by any 
other plant. Some of these dimorphic plants are completely 
sterile with pollen taken from the same plant or from the same 
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form. It is interesting to observe the graduated series from 
plants -which, -when fertilised by their ovm poUen, yield the full 
number of seed, but with the seedlings a little dwarfed in 
stature — to plants which when self-fertilised yield few seeds — to 
those which yield none — and, lastly, to those in which tlie 
plant’s own pollen and stigma act on each other like poison. 
This peculiar state of the reproductive organs, when occurring 
in certain individuals alone, is evidently abnormal ; and as it 
chiefly affects exotic plants, or indigenous plants cultivated in 
pots, we may attribute it to some change in the conditions of 
life, acting on the plants themselves or on their parents. The 
8elf-imiX)tent Passifiora data, which recovered its self-fertility 
after having been grafted on a distinct stock, shows how small 
a change is sufficient to act powerfully on the reproductive 
system. The possibility of a plant becoming under culture self- 
impotent is interesting as throwing light on the occurrence of 
this same condition in natural species. A cultivated plant in 
this state generally remains so during its whole life ; and from 
this fact we may infer that the state is probably congenital 

Kolreuter, however, has described some plants of Verbascum 
which varied in this respect even during the same season. As 
in all the normal cases, and in many, probably in most, of the 
abnormal cases, any two self-impotent plants can reciprocally 
fertilize each other, we may infer that a veiy slight difference 
in the nature of their sexual elements suffices to give fertility ; 
but in other instances, as with some Passifloras and the 
hybrid Gladioli, a greater degree of differentiation appears 
to be necessary, for with these plants fertility is gained 
only by the union of distinct species, or of hybrids of distinct 
parentage. These facts all point to the same general conclusion, 
namely, that good is derived from a cross between individuals, 
which either innately, or from exposure to dissimilar conditions, 
have come to differ in sexual constitution. 

Exotic animals confined in menageries are sometimes in 
nearly the same state as the above-described self-impotent 
plants ; for, as we shall see in the following chapter, certain 
monkeys, the larger carnivora, several finches, geese, and phea- 
sants, cross together, quite as freely as, or even more freely than, 
the individuals of the same species breed together. Cases will. 
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also, be given of sexual incompatibility between certain male 
and female domesticated animals, wbicb, nevertheless, are fertile 
when matched with any other individual of the same kind. 

In the early part of this chapter it was shown that the 
crossing of distinct forms, whether closely or distantly allied, 
gives increased size and constitutional vigour, and, except in 
the case of crossed species, increased fertility, to the offspring. 
The evidence rests on the universal testimony of breeders (for 
it should be observed that I am not here speaking of the evil 
results of close interbreeding), and is practically exemplified in 
the higher value of cross-bred animals for immediate consiunp- 
tion. The good results of crossing have also been demon- 
strated, in the case of some animals and of numerous plants, 
by actual weight and measurement. Although animals of pure 
blood will obviously he deteriorated by crossing, as far as their 
characteristic qualities are concerned, there seems to be no 
exception to the rule that advantages of the kind just men- 
tioned are thus gained, even when there has not been any 
previous close interbreeding. The rule applies to all animals, 
even to cattle and sheep, which can long resist breeding in-and- 
in between the nearest blood-relations. It applies to individuals 
of the same sub-variety hut of distinct families, to varieties or 
races, to sub-species, as well as to quite distinct species. 

In this latter case, however, whilst size, vigour, precocity, 
and hardiness are, with rare exceptions, gained, fertility, in a 
greater or less degree, is lost ; but the gain cannot be exclu- 
sively attributed to the principle of compensation ; for there is 
no close parallelism between the increased size and vigour d 
the ofispring and their sterility. Moreover it has been clearly 
proved that mongrels which are perfectly fertile gain these 
same advantages as well as sterile hybrids. 

The evil consequences of long-continued close interbreeding 
are not so easily recognised as the good efiects from crossing; 
for the deterioration is gradual. Nevertheless it is the general 
opinion of those who have had most experience, especially with 
animals which propagate quickly, that evil does inevitably follow 
sooner or later, but at different rates with different anhnala. 
No doubt a false belief may widely prevail like a superstition; 
yet it is difBcult to suppose that so many acute and original 
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observers have all been deceived at the expense of much cost 
and trouble. A male animal may sometimes be paired with his 
daughter, granddaughter, and so on, even for seven generations, 
\vithout any manifest bad result ; but the experiment has never 
been tried of matching brothers and sisters, which is considered 
the closest form of interbreeding, for an equal number of gene- 
rations. There is good reason to believe that by keeping the 
members of the same family in distinct bodies, especially if 
exposed to somewhat different conditions of life, and by occa- 
sionally crossing these families, the evil results may be much 
diminished, or quite eliminated. These results are loss of con- 
stitutional vigour, size, and fertility ; but there is no necessary 
deterioration in the general form of the body, or in other good 
qualities. We have seen that with pigs first-rate animals have 
been produced after long-continued close interbreeding, though 
they had become extremely infertile when paired with their 
near relations. The loss of fertility, when it occurs, seems never 
to be absolute, but only relative to animals of the same blood ; 
so that this sterility is to a certain extent analogous with that 
of self-impotent plants which cannot be fertilised by their own 
pollen, but are perfectly fertile with pollen of any other plant 
of the same species. The fact of infertility of this peculiar 
nature being one of the results of long-continued interbreeding, 
shows that interbreeding does not act merely by combining 
and augmenting various morbid tendencies common to both 
parents ; for animals with such tendencies, if not at the time 
actually ill, can generally propagate their kind. Although 
offspring descended from the nearest blood-relations are not 
necessarily deteriorated in structure, yet some authors™ believe 
that they are eminently liable to malformations; and this is 
not improbable, as everything which lessens the vital powers 
acts in this manner. Instances of this kind have been recorded 
in the case of pigs, bloodhounds, and some other animals. 

Finally, when we consider the various facts now given which 
plainly show that good follows from crossing, and less plainly 

ThiB ia tho conclusion of Prof. 354, some curious ovidonco on linlf the 
Deray, ‘ Du Danger des Mariagea Cou- oases of a peculiar form of blindness 
ang.' 1862, p. 97. Virchow quotes, occurring in the ofispring from uour 

ia the ‘ Deutsche Jahrbiichcr,’ 1863, s. relations. 
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that evil follows from close interbreeding, and when we bear in 
mind that throughout the whole organic world elaborate pro- 
vision has been made for the occasional union of distinct indi- 
viduals, the existence of a great law of nature is, if not proved, 
at least rendered in the highest degr^ probable; namely, that 
the crossing of animals and plants which are not closely related 
to each other is highly beneficial or even necessary, and that 
interbreeding prolonged during many generations is highly 
injurious. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 



ON THE ADVANTAGES AND DISADVANTAGES OF CHANGED 
CONDITIONS OF LIFE; STERILITY FROM VARIOUS CAUSES. 

OS THE GOOD DEHITED FROM 8LIGHT CHANGES IN THE CONDITIONS OP LIFE- 
STERILITY FROM CUA.NGED CONDITIO.VS, IN ANIMALS, IN THEIR NATIVE COCNTBY 
AND IN MENAGEIUES — MAMMALS, HIRDS, AND INSECTS — LOSS OP SECONDARY 
SEXDAL CHARACTERS AND OP INSTINCTS — CAYSES OF SIERIUTY — STERILITY 
OP DOMESTICATED A.NIMALS FROM CHA.NGED CONDITIONS — SEXCAL MCOMPATI- 
BH.ITY OF INDIVIDUAL ANIMALS — STERILITY 07 PLANTS PROM CHANGED CONDI- 
TIONS OP LIFE — CONTABESCENCE OP THE ANTHERS — MONSTROSITIES AS A CAUSE 
OP STERILITY — DOUBLE FLOWERS — SEEDLESS FRUIT — STERILITY FROM THE 
EXCESSIITS DEVELOPMENT OP THE ORGANS OF VEGETATION — FROM LONG-CONTINUED 
PROPAGATION BY BUDS — INCIPIENT STERILITY THE PRIMARY CAUSE OF DOUBLE 
FLOWERS AND SEEDLESS FRUIT. 



On the Good derived from slight Changes in the Conditions of 
Life. — In considering whether any facts were known which 
might tlirow light on tlie conclusion arrived at in the last 
chapter, namely, that benefits ensue from crossing, and that it is 
a law of nature that all organic beings should occasionally cross, 
it appeared to me probable that the good derived from slight 
changes in tlie conditions of life, from being an analogous phe- 
nomenon, might serve this purpose. No two individuals, and 
still less no two varieties, are absolutely alike in constitution 
and structure; and when the germ of one is fertilised by the 
male element of another, we may believe that it is acted on in 
a somewhat similar manner as an individual when exposed to 
slightly changed conditions. Now, every one must have ob- 
served the remarkable influence on convalescents of a change of 
residence, and no medical man doubts the truth of this fact. 
Small farmers who hold but little land are convinced that their 
cattle derive great benefit from a change of pasture. In the 
case of plants, the evidence is strong that a great advantage is 
derived from exchanging seeds, tul:)ers, bulbs, and cuttings from 
one soil or place to another as different as possible. 
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The heUof that plants are thus benefited, whether or not well founded, 
has been firmly maintained from the time of Columella, who wrote shortly 
after the Clm'stian era, to the present day ; and it now prevails in England, 
France, and Germany.* A sagacious observer, Bradley, writing in 1731,* 
says, " When wo once become Masters of a goo<l Sort of Seed, wo should at 
" least put it into Two or Three Hands, where the Soils and Situations are 
“ 08 different as possible ; and every Tear the Parties should change with 
" one another; by which Means, I tod the Goodness of the Seed will be 
. “ maintained for several Years. For Want of tliis Use many Farmers 
" have failed in their Crops and boon groat Losers.” Ho then gives his 
own practical experience on this head. A modem writer ‘ assorts, “ Notliing 
“ can bo more clearly established in agriculture than that the continue 
“ growth of any one variety in the same district makes it liable to dote- 
“ rioration either in quality or quantity.” Another writer states that he 
sowed close together in the sumo field two lots of wheat-seed, the product 
of the same original stock, one of which had been groum on the same 
land, and the other at a distance, and the difference in favour of the crop 
from the latter seed was remarkable. A gentleman in Surrey who has 
long made it his business to raise wheat to sell for seed, and who has 
constantly realised in the market higher prices than others, assures me 
that he tods it indispensable continually to change his seed ; and that for 
tliis purpose he keeps two farms differing much in soil and elevation. 

With respect to the tubers of the potato, I find that at the present day 
the practice of exchanging sets is almost ovorywhere followed. The great 
growers of potatoes in Lancashire formerly used to got tubers from 
Scotland, but they found that “ a change from the moss-lands, and viee 
versd, was generally sufficient.” In former times in France the crop of 
potatoes in the Yosges hod become reduced in the course of fifty or sixty 
years in the proportion from 120-150 to 30-40 bushels ; and the famous 
Oberlin attribute the surprising good which ho effected in largo part to 
changing the sots.* 

A well-known practical gardener, Mr. Eolison,* positively states that he 
has liimself witnessed decided advantage from obtaining bulbs of the 
onion, tubers of the potato, and various seeds, all of the same kind, from 
different soils and distant parts of England. Ho further states that with 



' For England, we below. For 
Germany, we Metzger, ‘ Getreidearton,’ 
1841, a. 03. For France, Loiscleui^Dcs- 
longcliomps (' Consid. sur lee C4reales,' 
1843, p. 200) gives numerous references 
on this subject. For Southern France, 
see Godron, ‘ Florula Juvenalis,’ 1854, 

p. 28. 

* ‘A General Treatise of Husbandry,’ 
vol. iU. p. 58. 

* ‘ Gardener’s Chronicle and Agricult. 
Gazette,’ 1858, p. 247; and for the 
second statement, idem, 1850, p. 702 
On this same subject, see also Rev. D. 



Walker’s ‘Prize Essay of HighlsiKl 
Agricult. Soo.,’ vol. it. p. 200. Ala) 
Morsliall’s ‘ Minutes of Agriculture,' 
November, 1775. 

* Oborlin's ‘ Memoirs,’ Eng. translsL, 
p. 78. For Lancashire, see MatshalTs 
‘ Review of Reports,’ 1808, p. 295. 

‘ ‘Cottage Gardener,’ 1850, p. 186. 
For Mr. Robson’s subsequent state- 
mento, see ‘Journal of Horticulture,’ 
Feb. 18, 1806, p. 121. For Jlr. Abbey’s 
remarks on grafting, &o., idem, July 18, 
1865, p. 44. 
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plants propagntod by cuttings, as with the Pelargonium, and especially the 
Dahlia, manifest advantage is derived from getting plants of the same 
variety, which have been cultivated in another place; or, “where the 
“ extent of the place allows, to take cuttings from one description of soil 
“ to plant on another, so as to afford the change that, seems so necessary 

“ to the well-being of the plants.” He maintains that after a time an 
exchange of this nature is “ forced on the grower, whether he bo prc- 
“ pared for it or not.” Similar remarks have been made by another excellent 
gtudener, Mr. Fish, namely, that cuttings of the same variety of Cal- 
ceolaria, which ho obtained from a neighbour, " showed much greater 

" vigour than some of his own that were treated in exactly the same 

“ manner,” and he attribnted this solely to liis own plants having become 
“to a certain extent worn out or tired of their quarters.” Something of 
this kind apparently occurs in grafting and budding fruit-trees; for, 
according to Mr. Abbey, grafts or buds generally take on a distinct variety 
or even species, or on a stock previously grafted, with greater facility than 
on stocks raised from seeds of the variety which is to be grafted ; and ho 
believes this cannot be altogether explained by the stocks in question being 
better adapted to the soil and climate of the place. It should, however, 
be added, that varieties grafted or budded on very' distinct kin^, though 
they may take more readily and grow at first more vigorously than when 
grafted on closely allied stocks, afterwards often become unhealthy. 

I have studied M. Tessier’s careful and elaborate experiments,* made 
to disprove the common belief that good is derived from a change of seed ; 
and ho certainly shows that the same seed may with core be cultivated on 
the same form (it is not stated whether on exactly the some soil) for ten 
consecutive years without loss. Another excellent observer, Coionel Lo 
Couteur,’ has come to the same conclusion ; but then he expressly adds, 
if the same seed be used, “ that wliich is grown on land manured from the 
“ mixen one year becomes seed for land prepared witli lime, and that 
“ again becomes seed for land dressed with ashes, then for land dressed 
" with mixed manure, and so on.” But this in effect is a systematic 
exchange of seed, witliin the limits of the some iiirm. 

On the whole the belief, which has long been held by many 
skilful cultivators that good follows from exchanging seed, 
tubers, &c., seems to bo fairly well founded. Considering the 
small size of most seeds, it seems hardly credible that the ad- 
vantage thus derived can be due to the seeds obtaining in one 
soil some chemical element deficient in the other soil. As 
plants after once germinating naturally become fixed to the 
same spot, it might have been anticipated that they would 
show tlie good effects of a change more plainly than animals, 
which continually wander about ; and this apparently is the 

• ‘Mdm. do I’Acad. dea Sciencos,' 1700, p. 200. 

7 ‘ On the Varieties of Wheot,’ p. 52. 
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case. Life depending on, or consisting in, an incessant play of 
tlie most complex forces, it would appear that their action is in 
some way stimulated by slight changes in the circumstances to 
which each organism is exposed. All forces throughout nature, 
as Mr. Herbert Spencer* remarks, tend towards an equili- 
brium, and for the life of each being it is necessary that this 
tendency should be checked. If these views and the foregoing 
facts can be trusted, they probably throw light, on the one hand, 
on the good effects of crossing the breed, for the germ will be 
thus slightly modified or acted on by new forces; and on the 
other hand, on the evil effects of close interbreeding prolonged 
during many generations, during which the germ will be acted 
on by a male having almost identically the same constitution. 






Sterility from changed Conditiom of Life. 

I will now attempt to show that animals and plants, when re- 
moved from their natural conditions, are often rendered in some 
degree infertile or completely barren ; and this occurs even when 
the conditions have not been greatly changed. This conclusion 
is not necessarily opposed to that at which we have just arrived, 
namely, that lesser changes of other kinds are advantageous to 
organic beings. Our present subject is of some importance, from 
having an intimate connexion with the causes of variability. 
Indirectly it perhajis bears on the sterility of species when 
crossed : for as, on the one hand, slight changes in the conditions 
of life are favourable to plants and animals, and the crossing of 
varieties adds to the size, vigour, and fertility of their offspring; 
so, on the other hand, certain other changes in the conditions 
of life cause sterility; and os this likewise ensues from 
crossing much-modified forms or species, we have a parallel 
and double series of facts, which apparently stand in close rela- 
tion to each other. 

It is notorious that many animals, though perfectly tamed. 



• Mr. Spencer has fully and ably dis- 
russe<l this whole subject in bis ‘ Prin- 
ciples of Biolu^,’ 1864, Tol. ii. ch. X. 
In the first edition of my ‘ Origin of 
Species,’ 1859, p. 267, I spoke of the 
eficcts from sliglit changes in 
the conditions of life end from cross- 



breeding, and of tlie evil cfiL'cts frosi 
great eliangcs in the conditions sal 
from crossing widely distinct forma ti 
a series of lucts “ connected tngctlicr by 
some common but nnknown bond, whirl 
is essentially related to the principle of 
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refuse to breed in captivity. Isidore Geofifroy St. Hilaire* 
consequently has drawn a broad distinction between tamed 
animals which will not breed under captivity, and truly domes- 
ticated animals which breed freely — generally more freely, 
as shown in the sixteenth chapter, than in a state of nature. 
It is possible and' generally easy to tame most animals; but 
experience has shown that it is difficult to get them to breed 
regularly, or even at all. I shall discuss this subject in detail ; 
but will give only those cases which seem most illustrative. 
My materials are derived from notices scattered through various 
works, and especially from a Eeport, drawn up for me by the 
kindness of the officers of the Zoological Society of London, 
which has especial yalue, as it records all the coses, during nine 
years from 1838-46, in which the animals were seen to couple 
but produced no offspring, as well as the cases in which they never, 
as far as knora, coupled. This MS. Keport I have corrected 
by the annual lleports subsequently published. Many facts are 
given on the breeding of the animals in that magnificent work, 
‘Gleanings from the Menageries of Knowsley Hall,’ by Dr. Gray. 
I made, also, particular inquiries from the experienced keeper 
of the birds in the old SuiTey Zoological Gardens. I should 
premise that a shght change in the treatment of animals some- 
times makes a great difference in their fertility; and it is 
probable that the results observed in different menageries would 
differ. Indeed some animals in our Zoological Gardens have 
become more productive since the year 1846. It is, also, mani- 
fest from F. Cuvier’s account of the Jardiu des Plantes,'® that 
the animals fonnerly bred much less freely there than with us ; 
for instance, in the Duck tribe, which is highly prolific, only one 
species had at that period produced young. 

Tlie most remarkable cases, however, are afforded by animals kept in 
their native country, which, though perfectly tamed, quite healthy, and 
allowed some freedom, are absolutely incapable of brooding. Eenggor,” who 
in Paraguay particularly attended to tliis subject, specifies six quadrupeds 
in this condition; imd he mentions two or three others which most rarely 



• ■ Essais do Zoologio Gc'ndrale,’ 1811, '* • Sttugolhicro von romguny,' 1830, 

p, 250. s. 49, 100, 118, 124. 201, 208, 249, 205, 

'• Du But, ‘Annales du Musdum,’ 327. 

1807, tom. ix. p. 120. 
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breed. Mr. Bates, in his admirable work on the Amazons, strongly 
insists on similar ca.scs;“ and he remarks, that the fact of thoroughly 
tamed native mammals and birds not breeding when kept by the Indians, 
cannot be wholly occoanted for by their negligence or indifference, for 
the turkey and fowl are kept and bred by various remote tribes. In 
almost every port of the world— for instance, in the interior of Africa, 
and in several of the Polynesian islands— the natives are extremely fond 
of taming the indigenous quadrupeds and birds ; but they rarely or never 
succeed in getting them to breed. 

The most notorious case of an animal not breeding in captivity is that 
of the elephant. Elephants are kept in large numbers in their native 
Indian home, hve to old age, and ore vigorous enough for the severest 
labour; yet, with one or two exceptions, they have never been known even 
to couple, though both moles and females have their proper periodical 
seasons. If, however, we proceec^ a little eastward to Ava, wo hear ftom 
Mr. Crawfurd“ that their “ breeding in the domestic state, or at least in 
the half-domestic state in which the female elephants are generally kept, 
is of every-day occurrence and Mr. Crawfurd informs mo that he believes 
tliat the difference must bo attributed solely to the females being allowed 
to roam the forests with some degree of freedom. The captive rliinoceros, 
on the other liand, scorns from Bishop Heber’s account” to breed in India 
far more readily than the elephant./ Four wild speci es of the ho rse genns 
have bred in Europe, though hero expoi^ to a greoF change in tSSr 
natural habits of Ufo ; but the species have generally boon crossed one with 
another. Most of tho members of the pig family breed readily in onr 
menageries: oven tho Rod River hog (Polamocluerm pmicillatut), from tho 
sweltering plains of West Africa, has bred twice in tho Zoological Gardens. 
Hero also the Peccary (fiioUyla torquatm) has bred several times; bnt 
onotheij species, tho D. labiatus, though rendered so tome os to be holf- 
domcsticated, breeds so rarely in its native country of Paraguay, tliat 
according to Rcngger tho fact requires confirm ation., Mr. Bates remarks 
tliat tlio tapir, though often kept tome in Amazonia by tho Indians, 
never breeds. 

Ruminants generally breed quite freely in England, though bronght 
from widely different climates, as may bo seen in tho Annual Reports of 
the Zoological Gardens, and in the Gleanings from Lord Derby’s menagerie. 

Tho Carnivora, with the exception of tho Plantigrade division, generally 
breed (though with capricious exceptions) almost os freely os niminanta 
Many spoeios of Felidai have bred in various monagorios, although imported 
from various climates and closely confined. Mr. Bmrtlott, tho present 
superintendent of tho Zoological Gardens,” remarks that the bon appeals 
to breed more frequently and to bring forth more young at a birth than 
any other species of tho family. Ho odds that tho tiger has rarely bred; 



“ ‘ Tho Noturalisl on tho Amazons,’ 
1803, vol. i. pp. 09, 193; vol. il. p. 
113. 

“ ‘Emhnsay to tho Court of Ava,’ 
vol. i. p. 531. 



“ •Journal,’ vol. i. p. 213. 

« ‘ SSugethien,',’ a. 327. 

>• On tho Breeding of tho' laigrr 
Folida), ‘ Proc. Zoolog. Soc.,' 18(11, p. 
140. 
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" but' there are several well-authenticated instances of the female tiger 
brooding with the lion.” Strange ns the fact may appear, many animals 
under confinement unite with distinct species and produce hybrids quite 
08 freely as, or oven more freely than, with their own species. On 
inquiring from Dr. Falconer and others, it appears that the tiger when 
confined in India does not breed, though it has been known to couple. 
The cheetah (Ftlujubatu) has never been known by Mr. Bartlett to breed 
in England, but it has bred at Frankfort ; nor does it breed in India, where 

it is kept in inrge numbers for hunting; but no pains would be taken 

to make them breed, as only those animals which have hunted for them- 

selves in a state of nature are seryiceable and worth training.” According 

to Bengger, two species of wild cats in Paraguay, though thoroughly 
tamed, have never bred. Although so many of the Felidse breed readily 

in the Zooiogicai Oardens, j^et conception bj no means alwajs Mows 

union; in the nine-year Ecixjrt, various species are specified which were 
observed to couple seventy-three times, and no doubt this must have 
passed many times unnoticed; yet from the seventy-three unions only 
fifteen births ensued. The Carnivora in the Zoological Gardens were 
formerly less freely exposed to the air and cold than at present, and tins 
change of treatment, os I was assured by the former superintendent, Mr. 
Miller, greatly increased their fertility. Mr. Bartlett, and there cannot be 
a more capable judge, says, “ it is remarkable that Hons breed more freely 
“ in travelling collections than in the 2!oological Gardens ; probably the 
“ constant excitement and irritation produced by moving from place to 
“ place, or cbonge of air, may have considerable influence in the matter.” 
Many members of the Dog family breed readily when confined. The 
Dhole is one of the most untomcable animals in India, yet a pair kept 
there by Dr. Falconer produced young. Foxes, on the other hand, rarely 
breed, and I have never hoard of such an occurrence with the European 
fox: the silver fox of North America (Cunfr argmtutus), however, has bred 
several times in the Zoological Gardens. Even the otter has bred there. 
Every one knows how readily the semi-domesticated ferret breeds, though 
shut up in miserably small cages; but other species of Yiverra and 
Paradoxurus absolutely refuse to breed in the Zoological Gardens. The 
Genetta bos bred both hero and in the Jordin dcs Plantes, and produced 
hybrids. The JJerpeshs faaciatut has likowiso bred ; but I was formerly 
assured that the II. griscut, though many were kept in the Gardens, never 
bred. 

The Plantigrade Carnivora breed under confinement much less freely, 
without our bemg able to assign any reason, tlum other members of the 
group. In the nine-year Bciwrt it is stated that the bears had been 
seen in the Zoological Gardens to couple freely, but previously to ItMB 
had most rarely conceived. In the Eeports published since this date three 
species have produced young (hybrids in one case), and, wonderful to 
relate, the white Polar bear has produced young. The badger {Mi les taxus) 
luis bred several times in the Gardens; but I have not heard of this 
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occurring cl8o\rhcre in England, and tlio event must bo very rare, for an 
instance in Germany has been thought worth recording.** In Paraguay 
the native Nosua, though kept in pairs daring many years and ix;rfectly 
tamed, has never been known, according to Rcngger, to breed or show 
any sexual passion ; nor, as I hear from Mr. Bates, does this animal, or 
tho Cercoleptes, breed in the region of the Amazons. Trvo other planti- 
grade genera, Procyon and Gulo, though often kept tame in Paraguay, never 
breed there. In tho Zoological Gardens species of Nosua and Procyon 
have been seen to couple ; but tliey did not produce young. 

As domesticated rabbits, guinea-pigs, and white mice breed so abun- 
dantly when closely confined under various climates, it might have been 
thought that most other members of tho Rodent orW would have bred 
in captivity, but this is not the case. It deserves notiee, ns showing how 
the capacity to breed sometimes goes by affinity, that the one native 
rodent of Paraguay, which there breeds and has yielded successiTe 
generations, is the Cavia aperta ; and this animal is so closely allied to the 
guinea-pig, that it has been erroneously tliought to bo the imrcnt-form.'* 
In the Zoological Gardens, some rodents have coupled, but Irnvo never 
produced young; some have neither conplod nor bred; but a few liave 
bred, as tlie porcupine more tlian once, tho Barlmry mouse, lemming, cliin- 
chilla, and the agouti (JDatyprocta aguti), several times. This latter animal 
lias also produced young in Paraguay, though they were bom dead and 
ill-formed ; but in Amazonia, according to Mr. Bates, it never breeds, 
though often kept tamo about tho houses. Nor does tlio poca (Ca-logtnyt 
]Huxi) breed there. The common hare when confined has, I believe, never 
bred in Europe ; “ though, according to a recent statement, it has classed 
with the rabbit. I have never hoard of tlio dormouse breeding in confine- 
ment. But squirrels offer a more curious case: with one exception, no 
species has over bred in tho Zoological Gardens, yet as many as fourteen 
individuals of S. palmarum wore kept together during several years. The 
S. cinerea has bera seen to couple, but it did not produce young; nor bat 
this species, when rendered extremely tamo in its native conntiy. North 
America, been ever known to breed.” At Lord Derby’s menagerie s<|uinela 
of many kinds were kept in numbers, but Mr. Thompson, the superin- 
tendent, told mo that none had over bred there, or elsewhere as far a< 
ho knew. I have never hoard of tho English squirrel breeding in con- 
finement. But the species which has bred more than once in tho Zoological 
Gardens is the one wliieh pcrliaps might liavo been least expected, namely, 
the flying squirrel (^Sciuropttru$ vduceHa) ; it has, also, bred several time* 



“ Wiegmann’s 'Archif fiir Nutur- 
gcscli.,' 1837, a. 162. 

“ Itenggcr, • 8angctbicrc,’ 4c, a. 270. 
On the parentage of the guincn-pig, 
tn also Isid. Gcoflroy St Uiluiie, ‘ Ilist 
Nat. Gen.’ 

Although the existence of tho 
Leporldti, as described by Dr. Brncu 
(‘Journal do Phys.,’ tom. U. p. 870), 



is now positively denied, yet Dr. 
Pigeoux (-Annals and Stag, of NtL 
Hist.,’ vol. XX., 1867, p. 73) aflinns that 
tlio lumi and rabbit have produced 
hybrids. 

•' ‘Quadrupeds of Nortli America.’ 
by Audubon and Bachuian, 1846, p 
268. 
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near Birmingham ; but the female never produced more tlmn two young 
at a birtii, whereas in its native American home she beats from throe to six 
jraung.” 

Sonkeys, in the nine-year lleport from the Zoological Gardens, ore _ ^ 

stated to unite most freely, but during this period, though many indi- n^J' ' 
viduals were kept, there were only seven birth^ I have Iicard of one 
American monkey alone, the Ouistiti, breedinfm Europe.® A Macacus, t 7^ 
according to Flourens, bred in Paris; and more than one species of this 
genus has produced young in london, especially the Macacus rhesus, 
which everywhere shows a special capacity to bre^ under confinement. 

Hybrids have been produeed both in Paris and liondon from this some 
genus. The Arabian baboon, or Cynocephalus hamadryas^ and a Ccr- 
copithecus have bred in the Zoological Gardens, and the latter species 
at the Duke of Northumberland’s. Several members of the family of 
Lemurs have produced hybrids in the Zoological Gardens. It is mueh 
more remarkable that monkeys verj' rarely breed when confined in their 
native country; thus the Cay {Cebus amras) is frequently and completely 
tamed in Paraguay, but Kengger® says that it breeds so rarely, that he 
never saw more than two females which had produced young. A similar 
observation has been made with respeet to the monkeys which ore fre- 
quently tamed by the aborigines in Brazil.® In the region of the 
Amazons, these animals are so often kept in a tamo state, that Mr. Bates 
in walking through the streets of Para counted thirteen species; but, os 
he asserts, they have never been known to breed in captivity.® 



Birds. 

Birds offer in some respects better evidence than quadrupeds, from their 
breeding more rapidly and being kept in greater numbers. Wo have seen 
that carnivorous animals are more fertile under confinement tlum most 
other mammals. The reverse holds good with carnivorous birds. It is 
said® that as many as eighteen species have been used in Europe for f, . 
hawking, and several others in Persia and India;® they have been kept in 
their native country in the finest condition, and have been flown during i 7 7 
sii, eight, or nine years;® yet there is no record of their having over 
produced youn^ As these birds were formerly caught wliilst young, at 
great expensoTbemg imjwrted from Iceland, Norway, and Sweden, there can 



® Loudon’s ‘ Mag. of Not. Hist.,’ vol. 
ix., 183U, p. 571 ; Audubon and Bach- 
man's ■ Quudrujieds of North America,' 
p.221. 

* Flourens, ■ De I'lnsUnct,' Ac., 1815, 

p.88. 

® See ‘ Annnal Ileports Zoolog. Soc.,’ 
1855, 1858, 18U8, 1861 ; ‘Times' news- 
po|ier, Aug. 10th, 1817 : Flourens, ‘ Do 
I’lnslinct,’ p. 85. 

" ‘Saugcthicrc,' Ac., s. 34, 40. 



“ Art. Brazil, ‘Penny Cj'clop.,' p. 
363. 

® ‘The Naturalist on tho Eiver 
Amazons,' vol. i. p. 99. 

“ ‘Enoyclop. of Bural Sports,' p. 

® According to Sir A. Bumes 
('Oabool,' Ac., p. 51), ciglit species 
arc used for hawking in Scinde. 

' ® Loudon’s • Mug. of Nut. Hist.,’ vol. 
vi, 1833, p. 110. 
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be little doubt that, if possible, they would have been propagated. In the 
Jardin des Plantes, no bird of prey has been known to couple.” No hawk, 
vulture, or owl has ever produced fertile eggs in the Zoological Gardens, 
or in tlie old Surrey Gardens, with the exception, in the former place on 
one occasion, of a condor and a kite (^Milvut niger). Yet several species, 
n^oly, the Aquila futea, llaliatus leucocephaliu, Falco tinnunculiu, F. sub- 
buteo, and Buteo vulgarit, have been seen to couple in the Zoological 
Gardens. Mr. Morris” mentions ns a unique fact that a kestrel (Fulco 
tinnuHculus) bred in an aviary. The one kind of owl wlxich has been 
known to couple in the Zoological Gardens was the Eagle Owl {Balo 
maximut); and this species shows a special inclination to breed in 
captivity ; for a pair at Arundel Castle, kept more nearly in a state of 
nature than ever fell to the lot of an animal deprived of its liberty,”” 
actually reared their young. Mr. Gurney has given another instance of 
this same owl breeding in confinement ; and he records the case of a second 
species of owl, tljo Strix pamrina, breeding in captivity.” 

Of the smaller graminivorous birds, many kinds have been kept tame in 
tlioir native countries, and have lived long; yet, as the liighest authority 
on cage-birds” remarks, their propagation is “ uncommonly diffi cult” 
The canary-bird shows that there is no inherent difficulty in those birds 
breeding freely in confinement; and Audubon says* that the Fringilla 
(Spiza) eiris of North America broods as perfectly as the caiuury. The 
difficulty with the many finches which have been kept in confinement is 
all tlie more remarkable as more than a dozen species could be niunod 
which have yielded hybrids with the canary ; but hardly any of these, with 
the exception of the siskin (Fringilla n>inu»), have reproduced their own 
kind. Even the bullfinch (Loxia pyrrhula) has bred as frequently with 
the canary, though belonging to a distinct genus, as with its own species* 
With respect to the skylark (Alauda arventit), I have heard of birds living 
for seven years in an aviary, which never produced young ; and a grost 
London bird-fancier assured me that he bod never Imown an instance of 
their breeding; nevertheless one case has boon recorded." In the nine- 
year Report from the Zoological Society, twenty-four inccssorial species 
are enumerated which had not bred, and of those only four were known 
to have coupled. 

Parrots are singularly long-lived birds; and Humboldt mentions the 
curious fact of a parrot in South America, which spoke the language of 



” F. Cuvier, ‘Annal. du Musdum,' 
tom. ix. p. 128. 

*• ‘ThoZoologisVvol. vu.-viii.,1849- 
50. p. 2648. 

” Knox, ‘ Ornithological Rambles in 
Sussex,’ p. 91. 

” ‘ The Zoologist,' vol. vii,-viii., 1849- 
50, p. 2506; voL ix.-x„ 1851-2, p. 
3207. 

" Doclistoin, ‘Noturgesch.dcr Stuben- 
vogol,' 1840, B. 20. 



" ■ Omitbelogical Biogropby,’ vol. v. 
p. 517. 

A case is recorded iu ‘Tlio Zoolo- 
gist,’ vol. i.-ii., 1843-4.'j. p. 453. For 
the siskin breeding, vol. iii.-iv., 1845-4C, 
p. 1075. Bechstein, ’ StulsMivogel,’ a 
139, speaks of bullfinches making nesh 
but rarely producing young. 

“ YarreU's ‘Hist. British Birds,’ 
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an extinct Indian tribe, so that this bird preserved the sole relic of a lost 
langnogc. Even in this country there is reason to believe* that parrots 
have lived to the age of nearly one hundred years; yet, though many 
have been kept in Europe, they breed so rarely that the event has been 
thonght worth recording in the gravest publications.* According to 
Bechstein the African FtiUaeus erUhactu breeds oflener thnn any other 
species : the P. mieoa occasionally lays fertile eggs, but rarely snc<^eds in 
hatching them; this bird, however, has the instinct of incubation some- 
tunes so strongly developed, that it will hatch the eggs of fowls or pigeons. 
In the Zoological Glardens and in the old Surrey Gardens some few species 
have coupled, but, with the exception of three species of porrokoets, none 
have bred. It is a much more remarkable fact that in Guiana parrots of 
two kinds, as I am informed by Sir B. Sebomburgk, are often taken from 
the nests by the Indians and reared in large numbers ; they ore so tamo 
that they fly freely about the houses, and come when called to be fed, like 
pigeons; yet he has never heard of a single instance of their breeding.** 
In Jamaica, a resident naturalist, Mr. B. Hill, * says, " no birds more readily 
“ submit to human dependence than the parrot-tribe, but no instance of a 
“ parrot breeding in this tame life has been known yet” Mr. Hill specifics 
a number of other native birds kept tame in the West Indies, which never 
breed in this state. 

The great pigeon family offers a striking contrast with parrots : in the 
nine-year Eoport thirteen species are recorded as having bred, and, wliat is 
more noticeable, only two were seen to couple without any result Since 
the above date every annual Beport gives many cases of various ingeons 
breeding. The two magnificent crowned pigeons {Ooum coronata and 
Victoria) produced hybrids ; nevertlicless, of the former species more than 
a dozen birds were kept, as I am informed by Mr. Crawfurd, in a park at 
Penang, under a perfectly well-adapted climate, but never once bred. The 
Cbfumfxt migraioria in its native country. North America, invariably lays 
two eggs, but in Lord Derby’s menagerie never more than one. Tlie same 
fact has been observed with the C. UucocephaiaP 

Gallinaceous birds of numy genera likewise show an eminent capacity 
for breeding under captivity. Tliis is particularly the case with pheasants 
yet our English species seldom lays more than ten eggs in confinement ; 
whilst from eighteen to twenty is the usual number in the wild state.** 
With the Galiinoccm, as with all other orders, there ore marked and inex- 



* Loudon’s ‘Mug. of NnL History,’ 
Tol. ix, mu, p. !M7. 

* ‘Mcmuiics du Musduni d'Hist. 
Nst,’ tom. X. p. 314 : five cases of 
parrots breediog in Franco nro hero 
recorded. See also ‘ Beport Brit Assoc. 
Zoolog.,' 1843. 

*' • Stubcnviigel,’ s. 105, 83. 

** Dr. Hancock remarks (‘Charlcs- 
wortb's JIag. of Nut. Hist.,’ vol. U., 1888, 

p.492), “it is singular that, amongst 



tho nnnicrons nsoful birds that nro indi- 
genous to Guiana, none aro found to 
prupogato among the Indians; yet tlio 
common fowl is reared in abundauco 
througliout tho country.” 

** ‘A Week at Port Boyal,’ 1855, 
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plicable exceptions in regard to the fertility of certain species and goners 
under confiuumont. Although many trials have been made with the 
common partridge, it has rarely bred, even when reared in largo aviaries; 
and the hen will never hatch her own eggs." The American tribe of 
Guana or Cmcidte are tamed with remarkable ease, but are very shy 
breeders in this country ; ^ but with care various species were formerly 
made to breed rather freely in Holland." Birds of this tribe are often 
kept in a perfectly tamed condition in their native country by the Indians, 
but they never breed." It might have been expected tliat grouse from 
their habits of life would not have bred in captivity, more esjMicially os 
they are said soon to languish and die." But many cases are recorded of 
their breeding: the capercailzie (Tetrao urogaUiui) has bred in the Zoolo- 
gical Ganlens; it breeds without much difficulty when confined in Norway, 
and in Russia five successive generations have been reared : Tetrao leiriz 
has likewise bred in Norway ; T. Heoticus in Ireland ; T. umbdlut at Lord 
Derby’s ; and T. eupido in North America. 

It is scarcely possible to imagine a greater change in habits than that 
wliich the members of the ostrich family must suffer, when cooped up in 
small enclosures under a temperate chmato, after freely roaming over desert 
and tropical plains or entangled forests. Yet almost all the kinds, even 
the mooruk {Ciuuariut limnetlii) from Now Ireland, has frequently 
produce<l young in the various European menageries. The African 
ostrich, though perfectly healthy and living long in the South of France, 
never lays more than from twelve to fifteen eggs, though in its native 
country it lays from twenty-five to thirty." Here we have another instance 
of fertility imimircd, but not lost, under confinement, os with the flying 
squirrel, the hcn-phoosant, and two species of American pigeons. 

Most Waders can bo tamed, os the Rev. E. S. Dixon informs mo, with 
remarkable focib'ty ; but several of them are short-lived imdcr confinement, 
BO tliat their sterility in this state is not surprising. The cranes breed 
more readily tlian other genera : Orta montigretia has bred several timee 
in Paris and in the Zoological Gardens, os has O. cinerea at the latter 
place, and O. antigone at Calcutta. Of other members of tliis great order, 
Tetrapleryx jHiradiiea has bred at Knowsloy, a Porphyrio in Sicily, and the 
Gallinula chloiopus in the Zoological Gardens. On the other hand, several 



" Tcmminck, ‘Hist Nut Gdn. dcs 
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birds belonging to this order will not breed in their native country, 
Jamaica ; and tbo Psopliia, though often kept by the Indians of Guiana 
about tlieir houses, “ is seldom or never known to breed.”*’ 

No birds brood with such complete facility under confinomont os the 
members of the great Duck family; yet, considering their aquatic and 
wandering habits, and the nature of their food, tliis could not luivo 
been anticipated. Even some time ago above two dozen species hod 
bred in the Zoological Gardens; and M. Sclys-Longcliamps has recorded 
the production of hybrids from forty-four diScrent members of tlio family; 
and to these Professor Newton has added a few more cases.** “ There is 
not,” says Mr. Dixon,** “ in the wide world, a goose which is not in the strict 
sense of the word domesticable;” that is, capable of breeding under con- 
finement ; but this statement is probably too bold. The capacity to breed 
sometimes varies in individuals of the same species ; thus Audubon ** kept for 
more than eight years some wild geese (Anscr Canadentis), but they would 
not mate ; whilst other individuals of the same species produced young 
daring the second year. I know of but one instance in the whole family 
of a species which absolutely refuses to breed in captivity, namely, the 
Dendrocyjna vvluata, although, according to Sir K. Schomburgk,** it is 
easily tamed, and is frequently kept by the Indians of Guiana. Lastly, 
with respect to Gulls, though many have been kept in the Zoological 
Gardens and in the old Surrey Gardens, no instance was known before the 
yew liMS of their coupling or breeding; but since that period the herring 

gull {Larui argentatus) has bred many times in the Zoological Gardens and 
at Knowsley. 

There is reason to believe that insects are affected by confinement like 
the higher animals. It is well known that the Sphingidm rarely breed 
when thus treated. An entomologist *r in Paris kept twenty-five specimens 
of Satumiti pyri, but did not succeed in getting a single fertile egg. A 
numlxT of females of Orthosia munda and of Mumettra tiiata reared in 
confinement were unattractive to the males.** Mr. Newport kept nearly a 
hundred individuals of two species of Vanessa, but not one paired ; this, 
however, might have been duo to their habit of coupling on the wing.** 
Mr. Atkinson could never succeed in India in making the Tarroo silk-moth 
breed in confinement." It appears that a number of moths, especially 
the Sphingidm, when hatched in the autumn out of their projxjr season. 



*’ Dr. Hancock, in ‘ Charlcaworth's 
Mag. of Nat. Hist.,' vol. ii., 1838, p. 491 ; 
B. Hill, ‘ A Week at Port Roj-al,’ p. 8 ; 
■Guide to tlio Zoological Gardena,' by 
P. L. Sclutcr, 1859, pp. 11, 12; ‘The 
Knowsley Menagerie,’ by Dr. Gray, 
1840, pi. xiv. : E. Blyth, ‘ Itcport Asiatic 
6oc. of Bengal,’ May, 1855. 

** Prof. Newton, in ’Proc. Zoolog. 
8oc.,’ 1800, p. 830, 
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** ‘Ornithological Biography,' vol. 
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are completely barren; bnt this latter case is still inrolvcd in some 
obscurity.® 

Independently of the fact of many animals under confine- 
ment not coupling, or, if they couple, not producing young, 
there is evidence of another kind that their sexual functions 
are thus disturbed. For many cases have been recorded of the 
loss by male birds when confined of their characteristic plumage. 
Thus the common linnet (Linota cannabma) when caged does 
not acquire the fine crimson colour on its breast, and one of the 
buntings {Emheriza pcmerina) loses the black on its head. A 
Pyrrhula and an Oriolus have been observed to assume the 
quiet plumage of the hen-bird ; and the Falco albidus returned 
to the dress of an earlier age.‘* Mr. Thompson, the superin- 
tendent of the Knowsley menagerie, informed me that he had 
often observed analogous facts. The horns of a male deer 
(Cermta Canadenaia) during the voyage from America were 
badly developed ; but subsequently in Paris perfect horns were 
produced. 

When conception takes place under confinement, the young 
are often bom dead, or die soon, or are ill-formed. This 
frequently occurs in the Zoological Gardens, and, according to 
Eengger, with native animals confined in Paraguay. The 
mothers milk often fails. We may also attribute to the dis- 
turbance of the sexual functions the frequent occurrence of 
that monstrous instinct which leads the mother to devour her 
own offspring, — a mysterious case of perversion, as it at first 
appears. 

Sufficient evidence has now been advanced to prove that 
animals when first confined are eminently liable to suffer in 
their reproductive systems. We feel at first naturally inclined to 
attribute the residt to loss of health, or at least to loss of vigour; 
but this view can hardly be admitted when we reflect how 
healthy, long-lived, and vigorous many animals are under cap- 

® See an interesting paper by Mr. 506: Bcchstein, ‘ Stubenvogcl,’ a 185' 
Newman, in the ‘Zoologist,’ 1857, p. ‘Pbiloeoph. TransacL,' 1772, p. ’27L 
5764; and Dr. Wallace, in ‘Proc. Bronn(‘GeschicbtcderNutur,'Bandil 
Entomolog. Soo.,' June 4tb, 1860, p. s. 96) has collected a number of casta 
119. For the cose of the deer, see ‘Pcnnj 

” Yarrell’s ‘ British Birds,' vol. i. p. Cyclop.,’ vol. viii. p. 350. 
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tivity, suoli as parrots, and Lawks when used for hawking, 
chetahs when used for hunting, and elephants. The reproduc- 
tive organs themselves are not diseased ; and the diseases, from 
which animals in menageries usually perish, are not those which 
in any way affect their fertility. No domestic animal is more 
subject to disease than the sheep, yet it is remarkably prolific. 
The failure of animals to breed under confinement has been 
sometimes attributed exclusively to a failure in their sexual 
instincts: tliis may occasionally come into play, but there is 
no obvious reason why this instinct should be especially liable 
to be affected with perfectly tamed animals, except indeed in- 
directly through the reproductive system itself being disturbed. 
Moreover, numerous cases have been given of various animals 
which couple freely under confinement, but never conceive ; or, 
if they conceive and produce young, these are fewer in number 
than is natural to the species. In the vegetable kingdom 
instinct of course can play no part ; and wo shall presently see 
that plants when removed from their natural conditions are 
affected in nearly the same manner as animals. Change of. 
climate cannot be the cause of the loss of fertility, for, whilst 
many animals imported into Europe from extremely different 
climates breed freely, many others when confined in their 
native land are completely sterile. Change of food cannot be 
the chief cause ; for ostriches, ducks, and many other animals, 
which must have undergone a great change in this respect, 
breed freely. Carnivorous birds when confined are extremely 
sterile ; whilst most carnivorous mammals, except plantigrades, 
are moderately fertile. Nor can the amount of food be the 
cause ; for a sufficient supply will certainly be given to valuable 
animals; and there is no reason to suppose that much more 
food would be given to them, than to our choice domestic 
productions which retain their full fertility. Lastly, we may 
infer from the case of the elephant, chetah, various hawks, and 
of many animals which are allowed to lend an almost free life 
in their native land, that want of exercise is not the sole 
cause. 

It would appear that any change in the habits of life, what- 
ever these habits may be, if great enough, tends to affect in 
an inexplicable manner the powers of reproduction. The result 
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depends more on the constitution of tlie species than on the 
nature of the change; for certain whole groups are affected 
more than others ; hut exceptions always occur, for some species 
in the most fertile groups refuse to breed, and some in the most 
sterile groups breed fredy. Those animals which usually breed 
freely under confinement, rarely breed, as I was assured, in the 
Zoological Gardens, within a year or two after their first import- 
ation. Wien an animal which is generally sterile under con- 
finement happens to breed, the young apparently do not inherit 
this power ; for had this been the ease, various quadrupeds and 
birds, which are valuable for exhibition, would have become 
common. Dr. Broca even affirms® that many animals in the 
Jardin des Plantes, after having produced young for three or 
four successive generations, become sterile ; but this may be the 
result of too close interbreeding. It is a remarkable circum- 
stance that many mammals and birds have produced hybrids 
under confinement quite as readily as, or even more readily 
than, they have procreated their own kind. Of tjiis fact many 
instances have been given and we are thus reminded of those 
plants which when cultivated refuse to he fertilised by their own 
jiollen, but can easily be fertilised by that of a distinct species. 
I’inally, we must conclude, limited as the conclusion is, that 
changed conditions of life have an especial power of acting 
injnriously on tlie reproductive system. The whole case is 
quite peculiar, for these organs, though not diseased, are thus 
rendered incapable of performing their proper functions, or J)e^ 
form them imperfectly. 

SterOity cf Vomttlicated Animah/rom changed eonrfrtibnj.— tVith rcspwl 
to domesticated animals, as their domestication mainly depends on the 
accident of their breeding freely imdcr captivity, wo ought not to expect 
that their reproductive system would bo affected by any moderate degree 
of clumgo. Those orders of quadrupeds and birds, of winch the wild 
species breed most readily in our menageries, have affordeil us the greatest 
number of domesticated productions. Savages in most parts of the world 
are fond of tAniing animals and if any of these regularly produced 
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young, and were at the same time useful, they would be at once domesti- 
cated. If. when their masters migrated into other countries, they were in 
addition found capable of withstanding various climates, tliey would Iw 
still more valuable ; and it appears that the animals which breed readily 
in captivity can generally mthstand different climates. Some few domes- 
ticated animals, such as the reindeer and camel, offer an exception to tliis 
rule. Many of our domesticated animals can bear with undiminishod 
fertility the most unnatural conditions ; for instance, rabbits, guinea-pigs, 
and ferrets breed in miserably confined hutches. Few European dogs 
of any kind withstand without degeneration the climate of India; but 
as long as they survive, they retain, as I hear from Dr. Falconer, their 
fertility ; so it is, according to Dr. Donioll, with English dogs taken to 
Sierra Leone. The fowl, a native of the hot jimgles of India, becomes 
more fertile than its parent-stock in every quarter of the world, until wo 
advance as far north as Greenland and Northern Siberia, where this bird 
will not breed. Both fowls and pigeons, which I received during the 
autumn direct from Sierra Leone, were at once ready to couple.*” I have, 
also, seen pigeons breeding os freely as the common kinds within a year 
after their importation from the Upper Nile. The guinea-fowl, an aWi- 
ginal of thb hot and diy deserts of Africa, whilst living under our damp 
and cool climate, produces a large supply of eggs. 

Nevertheless, our domesticated animals under new conditions occa- 
sionally show signs of lessened fertility. Boulin asserts that in the hot 
valleys of the equatorial Cordillera slioop are not fully fecund;*" and 
according to Loi-d Somerville,”” the merino-sheep which he imported from 
Spain were not at first perfectly fertile. It is said •” that mores brought 
up on dry food in the stable, and turned out to grass, do not at first breed. 
The peahen, ns wo Imvo seen, is said not to lay so many eggs in England 
08 in Lidia. It was long before the canary-bird was fully fertile, and oven 
now first-rate breeding birds are not common.™ In the hot and dry pro- 
vince of Dcllii, the eggs of the turkey, as I hear from Dr. Falconer, 
though placed imder a hen, are extremely liable to fail. According to 
Roulin, geese token within a recent period to the lofty plateau of Bogota, 
at first laid seldom, and tlien only a few eggs ; of these scarcely a fourth 
were hatched, and half the young birds died: in the second generation 
they were more fortilo; and when Boulin wrote they were becoming as 
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fertile os onr geese in Europe. In the Philippine Archipelago the goose, 
it is assorted, will not brood or oven lay oggs." A more curious case is 
that of the fowl, wliich, according to Roulin, when first introduced would not 
brood at Cusco in Bolivia, but subsequently became quite fertile ; and the 
English Game fowl, lately introduced, had not as yet arrived at its full 
fertility, for to raise two or three cliickens from a nest of eggs was thought 
fortunate. In EurojM close confinement has a marked ofifeot on the 
fertility of the fowl ; it has boon found in Franco that with fowls allowed 
considerable freedom only twenty per cent, of the eggs failed; when 
allowed less freedom forty per cent, failed ; and in close confinement sixty 
out of the hundred were not hatched." So wo see that umiatural and 
changed conditions of life produce some effect on the fertility of our most 
thoroughly domesticated animals, in the same manner, though in a far 
loss degree, as with captive wild animals. 

It is by no means rare to find certain males and females which will not 
breed together, though both are known to be perfectly fertile with other 
males and females. Wo have no reason to suppose that this is caused by 
these animals having been subjected to any ebrage in their habits of life; 
therefore such cases are hardly related to our present subject. The cause 
apparently lias in an innate sexual incompatibility of the pair which are 
matched. Several instances have been commnm’cated to mo by Mr. W. C. 
Spooner (weU known for his essay on Cross-breeding), by Mr. Eyton of 
Eyton, by Mr. Wicksted and other breeders, and especially by Mr. Waring 
of Cheisfield, in relation to horses, cattle, pigs, foxhounds, other dogs, and 
pigeons." In these cases, females, which either previously or subsequently 
were proved to be fertile, tailed to breed with certain males, with whom it 
was particularly desired to match them. A change in the constitution of 
the female may sometimes have occurred before she was put to the second 
male ; but in other cases this explanation is hardly tenable, for a female, 
known not to be barren, has been unsuccessfully paired seven or eight 
times with the same male likewise known to be perfectly fertile. With 
cart-mares, wliich sometimes will not breed with stallions of pure blood, 
but sulwoquently have bred with cart-stallions, Mr. Spooner is inclined to 
attribute the failure to the lesser sexual power of the race-horse. But I 
have heard from the greatest breeder of race-horses at the present day, 
through Mr. Waring, that “ it frequently occurs with a mare to be put 
“ several times during one or two seasons to a particular stallion of 
“ acknowledged power, and yet prove barren ; the mare afterwordi 
“ brooding at once with some other horse.” These facts are worth record- 
ing, as they show, like so many previous facts, on what slight constitu- 
tional differences the fertility of an animal often depends. 
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Sleriliti/ of Plants from changed Conditions of Life, and from 
other causes. 

In the vegetable kingdom cases of sterility frequently occur, 
analogous with those previously given in the animal kingdom. 
But the subject is obscured by several circumstances, presently 
to be discussed, namely, the contabescence of the anthers, as 
Giirtner has named a certain affection — monstro-sities — double- 
ness of the flower — much-enlarged fruit — and long-continued or 
excessive propagation by buds. 

It is notorions that many plants in our gardens and hot-houses, though 
preserved in the most perfect health, rarely or never produce seed. I do 
not allude to plants which run to leaves, from being kept too damp, or too 
warm, or too much mamued ; for these do not produce the reproductive 
individual or flower, and the cose may be wholly different. Nor do I 
allude to fruit not ripening from want of heat, or rotting from too much 
moisture. But many exotic plants, with their ovules and pollen appearing 
perfectly sound, will not set any seed. The sterility in many cases, os 1 
know I^m my own observation, is simply due to the absence of the 
proper insects for carrying the pollen to the stigma. But after excluding 
the several cases just specified, there are many plants in which the re- 
productive system has been seriously affected by the altered conditions of 
life to which they have been subjected. 

It would be tedious to enter on many details. Linmens long ago 
observed’^ that Alpine plants, although naturally loaded with seed, pro- 
duce either few or none when cultivated in gardens. But exceptions 
often occur: the Draba sylveslria, one of our most thoroughly Alpine 
plants, multiplies itself by s^ in Mr. H. C. Watson’s garden, near London ; 
and Kcmer, who has particularly attended to the cultivation of Alpine 
plants, found that various kinds, when cultivated, spontaneously sowed 
themselves.’* Many plants which naturally grow in peat-earth ore entirely 
sterile in our gardens. I have noticed the same fact with several liliaceous 
plants, which nevertheless grew vigorously. 

Too much manure renders some kinds utterly sterile, as I have myself 
observed. The tendency to sterility from this cause runs in fiunilies ; 
thus, according to Gartner,’* it is hardly possible to give too much manure 
to most GromineiB, Cruciferte, and Leguminosm, wliilst succulent and 
bulbous-rooted plants are easily affected. Extreme poverty of soil is less 
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apt to iodnce sterility; but dwarfed plants of Tri/olium minus and npns, 
growing on a lawn often mown and never manured, did not produce 
any seed. The temperature of the soil, and the season at which plants 
are watered, often have a marked effect on their fertility, as was observed 
by Kolreuter in the case of Mirabilis." Mr. Scott in the Botanic Gardens 
of Edinburgh observed tliat Oncidium diuaricatum would not set seed 
when grown in a bosket in which it throve, but was capable of fertili- 
sation in a pot where it was a little damper. Pelargonium fulgidum, for 
many years after its introduction, seeded freely; it then berame sterile; 
now it is fertile if kept in a dry stove during the winter. Other varie- 
ties of pelargonium are sterile and others fertile without our being able 
to assign any cause. Very slight clianges in the position of a plant, 
whether planted on a bank or at its base, sometimes make all the dif- 
ference in its producing seed. Temperature apparently has a much more 
powerful influence on the fertility of plants than on that of animate. 
Nevertheless it is wonderful what changes some few plants will withstand 
with iindiminished fertility: thus the Zephyrantha Candida, a native of the 
moderately warm banks of the Plata, sows itself in the hot dry country 
near Lima, and in Yorkshire resists the severest frosts, and I have seen 
seeds gathered from pods which had been covered with snow during three 
weeks." Perberis Wullichii, from the hot Khnsia range in India, is un- 
injured by our sharpest frosts, and ripens its fruit under our cool summers. 
Nevertheless I presume we must attribute to change of climate tlie 
sterility of many foreign plants; thus the Persian and Chinese lilacs 
(Syringa Penica and Vhinenris), tliough perfectly hardy, never here pro- 
duce a seed ; the common lilac {s. vulgaris) soods with us moderately well, 
but in parts of Germany the capsules never contain seed.* 

Some of the coses, given in the last chapter, of self-impotent plants, 
which are fertile both on the male and female side when united with 
distinct individuals or species, might have been hero introduced ; for as 
this peculiar form of sterility generally occurs with exotic plants or with 
endemic plants cultivated in pots, and as it disappeared in the Passijlon 
alata when grafted, we may conclude that in tliese cases it is the result of 
the treatment to wliich the plants or their parents have boon exposed. 

Tlie liability of plants to bo affected in their fertility by slightly changed 
conditions is the more remarkable, as tlie pollen when once in process of 
formation is not easily injured; a plant may bo transplanted, or a branch 
with flower-buds bo cut off and placed in water, and the pollen will be 
matured. Pollen, also, when once mature, may bo kept for weeks or oven 
months." The female organs are more sensitive, for Giirtnor" found that 
dicotyledonous plants, when carefully removed so that tlicy did not ia 
the least flag, could seldom be fertilised; tlus occurred even with potted 
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plants if the roots had prown out of the hole at the bottom. In some few 
cases, however, ns with Digitalis, transplantation did not prevent fertilisa- 
tion ; and according to the testimony of Mawz, lirwaica rajm, when pulled 
np by its roots and placed in water, ripened its seed. Flower^tems of 
several monocotylcdonons plants when cut off and placed in water likewise 
produce seed. But in these cases I presume that the flowers had been 
already fertilised, for Herbert® found with the Crocus that the plants 
might be removed or mutilated after the act of fertilisation, and would 
still perfect their seeds ; but that, if transplanted before being fertilised, 
the application of pollen was powerless. 

Plants which have been long cultivated can generally endure with 
nndimiuishcd fertility various and groat changes ; but not in most cases 
so great a change of climate as domesticated animals. It is remarkable 
that many plants under these circumstances are so much affected that the 
proportions and the nature of their chemical ingredients are modified, 
yet their fertility is nnimpaired. Thus, as Dr. Falconer informs me, 
there is a great difference in the character of the fibre in hemp, in the 
quantity of oil m the seed of the Linum, in the proportion of narcotin to 
morphine in the poppy, in gluten to starch in wheat, when these plants 
are cultivated on the plains and on the mountains of India ; nevertheless, 
they all remain fully fertile. 

Conlahacence . — Gartner has designateel by this term a peculiar condition 
of the anthers in certain plants, in which they are shrivelled, or become 
broAvn and tough, and contain no good pollen. When in this state they 
exactly resemble the anthers of the most sterile hybrids. Gartner,® in his 
discussion on this subject, has shown that plants of many orders are occa- 
sionally thus affected; but tho Caryophylloccse and Liliacem suffer roost, 
and to these orders, 1 think, tho Ericacca may be added. Contabcsccnce 
varies in degree, but on the same plant all the flowers are generally 
affected to nearly the same extent. Tho anthers are affected at a very 
early period in tho flower-bud, and remain in the same state (with one 
recorded exception) during the life of the plant. Tho affection cannot bo 
cured by any change of treatment, and is propagated by layers, cuttings, 
Ac., and perhaps oven by seed. In contabcsccnt plants the female organs 
are seldom affected, or merely become precocious in their development. 
Tho cause of tlus affection is doubtful, and is different in different cases. 
Until I read Giirtner’s discussion I attributed it, as apparently did Herbert, 
to tho unnatural treatment of the plants; but its permanence under 
changed conditions, and tho female organs not being affected, seem incom- 
patible with this view. The fact of several endemic plants becoming 
contabcsccnt in our gardens scenu, at first sight, equally incompatible 
with this view ; but Kiil renter believes that this is tlie result of their trans- 
plantation. Tho contabcsccnt plants of Dionthus and Verbascum, found 
wild by Wiegmann, grow on a dry and sterile bank. The tact that exotic 
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plants are eminently liable to this affection also seems to show that it is 
in some manner caused by their unnatural treatment. In some instances, 
as with Silene, Gartner’s view seems the most probable, namely, that it is 
caused by on inherent tendency in the species to become dioecious. I can 
add another cause, namely, the illegitimate unions of reciprocally dimorphic 
or trimorphic plants, for I have observed seedlings of three species of 
Primula and of Lythrum vtlicaria, which had been raised from plants 
illegitimately fertilised by their own-form pollen, with some or all their 
anthers in a contabescent state. There is perhaps an additional cause, 
namely, self-fertilisation ; for many plants of Bianthus and Lobelia, which 
had b^n raised from self-fertilised seeds, Imd their anthers in this state; 
but these instances are not conclusive, as both genera ore liable from other 
causes to this affection. 

Cases of an opposite nature likewise occur, namely, plants with the 
female organs struck with storiUty, whilst the male organs remain perfect 
JJianthus Japonicia, a Passiflora, and Nicotiona, have been described by 
Gartner** as being in this unusual condition. 

Mututrositin as a cause of Slrrility.— Great deviations of structure, even 
when the reproductive organs themselves ore not seriously affected, some- 
times cause plants to become sterile. But in other cases plants may 
become monstrous to an extreme degree and yet retain their full fertility. 
Gallesio, who certainly had great experience," often attributes sterility to 
this cause; but it may be suspected that in some of his coses sterility was 
the cause, and not the result, of the monstrous growths. The curiona 
St. Valery apple, although it bears fruit, rarely produces seed. The I 

wonderfully anomalous flowers of Begonia frigida, formerly described, | 

though they appear flt for fructification, ore sterile.*' Species of Pri- I 
multe, in which the calyx is brightly coloured, are said" to be often 
sterile, though I have Imown them to be fertile. On the other hand, 
Verlot gives several cases of proliferous flowers which can be props- I 
gated by seed. This was the case with a poppy, which had become 
monopetalous by the union of its iiotals." Another extraordinary poppy, | 
with the stamens replaced by numerous small supplementary capsules, 
likewise reproduces itself by seed. This has also occurred with a plant of 
Saxi/raga geum, in which a series of adventitious carpels, bearing ovules 
on their margins, had been developed between the stamens and the normal 
carpels.” Lastly, with respect to pelorie flowers, which depart wonder- 
fully from the natural structure, — those of Linaria vulgaris seem generally 
to be more or less sterile, wliilst those before described of Antirrhinum 
majus, when artificially fertilised with their own pollen, are perfectly 
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fertile, though sterile when left to themselves, for bees ore unable to crawl 
into the narrow tubular flower. The polorio flowers of Corydalit adida, 
according to Godron,” are barren ; whilst those of Gloxinia are well known 
to yield plenty of seed. In our greenhouse Pelargoniums, the central 
flower of the truss is often poloric, and Mr. Masters informs mo that 
he tried in vain during several years to get seed from these flowers. 
I likewise made many vain attempts, but sometimes succeeded in fertilising 
them with pollen from a normal flower of another variety ; and conversely 
I several times fertilised ordinary flowers with poloric pollen. Only once 
I succeeded in raising a plant &om a poloric flower fertilised by pollen 
from a polorio flower borne by another variety ; but the plant, it may bo 
added, presented nothing particular in its structure. Hence wo may con- 
clude that no general rule can be laid down; but any great deviation from 
the normal structure, even when the reproductive organs thomselvee ore 
not seriously oflfected, certainly often leads to sexual impotence. 

Double FYoieeiv.— When the stamens are converted into petals, the plant 
becomes on the male side sterile; when both stamens and pistils are 
thus changed, tlie plant becomes completely barren. Symmetrical flowers 
having numerous stamens and petals ore the most liable to become double, 
os perhaps follows from all multiple organs being the most subject to 
variability. But flowers furnished with only a few stamens, and others 
which are asymmetrical in structure, sometimes become doable, as we 
see with the double gorse or Ulex, Petunia, and Antirrhinum. The 
Compositoi bear what ore called double flowers by the abnormal develop- 
ment of the corolla of their central florets. Doubleness is sometimes 
connected with prolifleation,'" or the continued growth of the axis of the 
flower. Doublcness is strongly inlierited. No one has produced, as 
Lindley remarks,® double flowers by promoting the perfect health of the 
plant. On the contrary, unnattuul conditions of life fovour their produc- 
tion. There is some reason to believe that seeds kept during many years, 
and seeds believed to be imperfectly fertilised, yield double flowers more 
freely than fresh and perfectly fertilised seed." Long-continned cultiva- 
tion in rich soil seems to be the commonest exciting cause. A double 
narcissus and a double Anthemis nobilia, transplanted into very poor soil, 
have been observed to become single;” and I have seen a completely 
double wliite primrose rendered permanently single by being divided and 
transplanted whilst in full flower. It has been ob^rved by Professor 
Morren that doubleness of the flowers and variegation of the leaves are 
antagonistic states ; but so many exceptions to the rule have lately been 
recorded," tliat, though general, it cannot bo looked at as invariable. 
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Variegation sooma generally to reault from a feeble or atrophied condition 
of the plant, and a large proportion of the seedlings raised from i>arent8 
lK>th of wliich aro variegatod usually perish at an early ago; hence we 
may perhaps infer that doublencss, which is the antagonistic state, com- 
monly arises from a plethoric condition. On tho other hand, extremely 
poor soil sometimes, though rarely, appears to cause doubleness; I 
formerly described" some completely double, bud-like, flowers produced 
in large numbers by stunted wild plants of Gentiana amanlla growing on 
a poor chalky bank. I have also noticed a distinct tendency to doublcness 
in tho flowers of a Ranunculus, Horso-chesnut, and Bladder-nut (/tuiian- 
ctiliia rejMta, Aitcului pavia, and Staphylea), growing under very unfavour- 
able conditions. Professor Lehman" found several wild plants growing 
near a hot spring with double flowers. With respect to tho cause of 
doublcness, which arises, as we see, under widely different circumstances, 
I shall presently attempt to show that the most probable view is that 
unnatural conditions first give a tendency to sterility, and that then, on 
the principle of compensation, as the reproductive organs do not perform 
their proper functions, they either become developed into petals, or addi- 
tional petals aro formed. This view has lately been supported by Mr. 
Laxton," who advances the case of some common peas, which, after long- 
continued heavy rain, flowered a second time, and produced double 
flowers. 

Seedleta Fruit . — Many of our most valuable fruits, although consisting 
in a homological sense of vridoly different organs, ore either quite sterile, 
or produce extremely few seeds. This is notoriously tho case with our 
best pears, grapes, and figs, with the pine-apple, banana, bread-firuit, 
pomegranate, ozarole, date-palms, and some members of the orangc-triba 
Poorer varieties of these same fruits either habitually or occasionally yield 
seed.*" Most horticulturists look at the great size and anomalous deve- 
lopment of the fruit as the cause, and sterility as tlie result; but the 
opposite view, as wo shall presently see, is more probable. 

aterility from the exeetiive development of the Organa of Growth or Vegetation. 
— Plants which from any cause grow too luxuriantly, and produce leaves, 
stems, runners, suckers, tubers, bulbs, &o., in excess, sometimes do not 
flower, or if they flower do not yield seed. To make European vegetables 
under the hot climate of India yield seed, it is necessary to check their 
growth ; and, when one-third grown, they ore token up, and their stems and 
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tap-roots are cut or mutilated.'" So it is with hybrids ; for instance. Prof. 
Lecoq 'M had throe plants of Mirabilis, which, though they grow Iiiiu- 
riantly and flowered, were quite sterile ; but after beating one with a stick 
until a few branches alone were left, those at once yielded good seed. The 
sugar-cane, which grows vigorously and produces a large supply of suc- 
culent stems, never, according to various observers, bears s^ in the 
West Indies, Malaga, India, Cochin China, or the Malay Archipelago."* 
Plants which produce a large number of tutors are apt to be sterile, as 
occurs, to a certain extent, with the common potato; and Mr. Fortune 
informs me that the sweet potato ( Convolvulus batatas) in China never, as 
far as he has seen, yields seed. Dr. Boyle remarks"* that in India the 
Agave vivipara, when grown in rich soil, invariably produces bulbs, but 
no seeds ; whilst a poor soil and dry climate leads to on opposite result. 
Di Cliina, according to Mr. Fortune, an extraordinary number of little 
bulbs are developed in the axils of the leaves of the yam, and tliis plant 
does not liear se^. Whether in these cases, as in those of double flowers 
and seedless fruit, sexual sterility from changed conditions of life is the 
primary cause which leads to the excessive development of the organs 
of vegetation, is doubtful ; though some evidence might be advanced in 
favour of this view. It is perhaps a more prolaiblo view that plants 
which propagate themselves largely by one method, namely by buds, have 
not sufficient vital power or organised matter for tlie other method of 
sexual generation. 

Several distinguished botanists and good practical judges behove that 
long-continued proi>agation by cuttings, runners, tubers, bulbs, Ac., inde- 
pendently of any excessive dov.elopmont of these parts, is the cause of 
many plants faiUng to produce flowers and of others failing to produce 
fertile flowers,— it is os if tliey had lost the habit of sexual generation.'" 
That many plants when tlius proiiagatcd are sterile there can be no doubt, 
but whether the long continuance of this form of propagation is tlio actual 
cause of their storiUty, I will not ventiue, from the wont of sufficient 
evidenee, to express an opinion. 

That plants may bo projaigntod for long iwriods by buds, without the 
aid of sexual generation, wo may safely infer from this being the case 
with many plants which must have long survived in a state of nature. 
As I have hod occasion before to allude to this subject, I will hero give 
such coses as I have collected. Many alpine plants ascend mountains 
Iwyoiid the height at which they can produce seed.'" Certain species of 



"" Ingicilew, in ‘Transact, of Agri- 
cult and Uort. Soc. of India,' voi. ii. 

•« ‘ Do la Fecondation,' 1862, p. 308. 
lo> Hooker's ‘Hot Mis<\,' voi. i. p. 
90; Gallesio, ‘Tcoria dolla Bipro- 
duzione,' p. 1 10. 

»< ‘Trunsact Linn. Soc.,’ voi. xvii. 
p. 563. 

lu Oodron, ‘Do I’Espiico,’ tom. ii. p. 
106; Herbert on Croons, in ‘Journal 



of Hurt Soc.,’ voi. i, 1846, p. 254— Dr. 
Wight, from what ho luu seen in Indio, 
beliuvea in this view ; ‘ Madras Journal 
of Lit and Scionco,’ voh iv., 18.36, p. 

"* Wahlenberg specifles eight species 
in tills slate on tlio Lapland Alps : see 
Apiamdix to Liniiious’ ‘Tour in Lai>- 
land,’ translated by Sir J. E. Smith, 
voi. U. pp. 274-280. 
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Poa and Festnca, when gloving on mountain-pastures, propagate them- 
selves, as I hear from Mr. Bentham, almost exclusively by bulblets. Kahn 
gives a more curious instance"' of several American trees, which grow so 
plentifully in marshes or in thick woods, tliat tliey are certainly well 
adapted for these stations, yet scarcely ever produce seeds; but when 
accidentally growing on the outside of the marsh or wood, are loaded 
with seed. The common ivy is found in Northern Sweden and Russia, 
but flowers and &uits only in the southern provinces. The Acarui 
calamut extends over a large portion of the globe, but so rarely perfects its 
fruit that tliis has been seen but by few botanists.'" The //y/ierieum 
calycinum, which propagates itself so freely in our shrubberies by rhizomas, 
and is naturalised in Ireland, blossoms profusely, but sets no seed; nor 
did it sot any when fertilised in my garden by pollen from plants growing 
at a distance. The Lyimachia nummularia, wliich is furnished with long 
runners, so seldom produces seed-capsules, tiiat Prof. Becaisne,'" who has 
especially attended to this plant, has never seen it in fruit. The Carer 
rigida often fails to perfect its seed in Scotland, Lapland, Greenland, 
Germany, and Now Hampshire in the United States.*" The periwinkle 
( Vinca minor), which spreads largely by runners, is said scarcely ever to 
produce fruit in England ;“* but this plant requires insect-aid for its 
fertilisation, and the proper insects may bo absent or rare. The Jimiaa 
gnindijloru has become naturalised in Southern France, and has spread by 
its rliizomas so extensively as to impede the navigation of the waters, 
but never produces fertile seed.*" The horse-radish (CoehUaria armoraeia) 
spreads pertinaciously and is naturalised in various parts of Europe; 
though it bears flowers, those rarely produce capsules: Professor Caspaiy 
also informs mo that he has watched this plant sinco 1851, but has never 
seen its fruit ; nor is this surprising, as ho finds scarcely a grain of good 
pollen. The common little Ranunadut ficaria rarely, and some say never, 
bears seed in England, France, or Switzerland ; but in 1863 I observed 
seeds on several plants growing near my house. According to M. Chatin, 
there are two forms of this Ranunculus ; and it is the bulbiforous form 
which does not yield seed from producing no I'ollen.'*’ Other cases analo- 



107 • Travels in North America,' Eng. 
translat., vol. ui. p. 175. 

loo With respect to the ivy and 
Acorns, tee Dr. Uromflcid in tlio ‘ Phy- 
tologist,’ vol. iii. p. S7C. See also 
Lindley and Vauclier on tho Acorns. 

i«* ‘ Annul, des Sc. Nat.,’ 3rd serica, 
Zool., tom. iv. p. 2X0. Prof. Decaisne 
refen also to analogous cases with 
mosses and iiclicns near Paris. 

ns Mr. Tuckermann, in SiUiman’s 
• American Journal of Science,' vol. xlv. 

■11 Sir J. E. Smith, ‘English Flora,’ 
vol. i. p. 339. 



“0 G. Planchon, 'Flora de Mont- 
pellier,’ 1804, p. 20. 

u* On tho non-production of seeds ii 
England, tee Mr. Crocker, in ‘Gsr- 
deiier’s Weekly Maguziuu,’ 1852, p. 70; 
Yauehcr, ‘ Hist. Phys. Plantes d’En- 
rope,’ tom . i. p. 33 ; Locoq, ‘ Geognph. 
Dot. dc I’Europe,’ tom. iv. p. 460; Dr. 
D. Clos, in ■ Annul, des Sc. Nat.,’ 3ni 
scries, UoL, tom. xvii., 1852, p. 129 : this 
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cases. Ou tlio non-production of poUa 
by this Rmiuneulus tee Chatin, in 
‘Comptes Reudus,' June 11th, 1806. 
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gous with tho foregoing could bo given ; for instance, some kinds of mosses 
and lichens have never been seen to fructify in Franco. 

Some of those endemic and naturalised plants ore probobly rendered 
sterile from excessive multiplication by buds, and their consequent inca- 
pacity to produce and nourish seed. But tho sterility of others more 
probobly depends on tho peculiar conditions under which they live, as in 
the case of tho ivy in the northern parts of Europe, and of tho trees in 
the swamps of the United States ; yet these plants must bo in some 
respects eminently well adapted for the stations which they occupy, for 
they hold their places against a host of competitors. 

Finally, when we reflect on the sterility which accompanies 
the doubling of flowers, — the excessive development of fruit, 
— and a great increase in the organs of vegetation, we must 
bear in mind that the whole eSect has seldom been caused at 
once. An incipient tendency is observed, and continued selec- 
tion completes the work, as is known to be the case with our 
double flowers and best fruits. The view which seems tlie most 
probable, and which connects together aU the foregoing facts 
and brings them within our present subject, is, that changed 
and unnatural conditious of life first give a tendency to sterility ; 
and in consequence of this, the organs of reproduction being no 
longer able fully to perform their proper functions, a supply of 
organised matter, not required for the development of the seed, 
flows either into these same organs and renders them foliaceous, 
or into the fruit, steips, tubers, &c., increasing their size and 
succulency. But I am far from wishing to deny that there 
exists, independently of any incipient sterility, an antagonism 
between the two forms of reproduction, namely, by seed and 
by buds, when either is carried to an extreme degree. That 
incipient sterility plays an important part in tho doubling of 
flowers, and in the other cases just specified, I infer chiefly from 
tho following facts. AVhen fertility is lost from a wholly dif- 
ferent cause, namely, from hybridism, there is a strong ten- 
dency, as Gartner"* allirms, for flowers to become double, and 
this tendency is inherited. iMoreover it is notorious that with 
hybrids the male organs become sterile before the female 
organs, aud with double flowers the stamens first become foli- 

iM • BMtonlcnspngunK,’ s. 5C5. Kol- ono singlo and tho other double, aro 

router (‘ Drilto Fortuctzuiig,' s. 7:t, 87. crossed, tho hybrids aro opt to bo 

119) also sliowa that when two species, cxtreujcly double. 
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aceous. This latter fact is well shown by the male flowers of 
dioecious plants, which, according to Gallesio,"* first become 
double. Again, Gartner"* often insists that the flowers of even 
utterly sterile hybrids which do not produce any seed, generally 
yield perfect capsules or finit, — a fiict which has likewise been 
repeatedly observed by Naudin with the Cucurbitaceae ; so that 
the production of fruit by plants rendered sterile through any 
other and distinct cause is intelligible. Kolreuter has also ex- 
pressed his unbounded astonishment at the size and development 
of the tubers in certain hybrids; and all experimentalists'" have 
remarked on the strong tendency in hybrids to increase by roots, 
runners, and suckers. Seeing that hybrid plants, which from 
their nature are more or less sterile, thus tend to produce double 
flowers; that they have the parts including the seed, that is 
the frmit, perfectly developed, even when containing no seed; 
that they sometimes yield gigantic roots; that they almost 
invariably tend to increase largely by suckers and other such 
means ; — seeing this, and knowing, from the many facts given in 
the earlier parts of this chapter, that almost all organic beings 
when exposed to unnatural conditions tend to become more or 
Jess sterile, it seems much the most probable view that with 
cultivated plants sterility is the exciting cause, and double 
flowers, rich seedless fruit, and in some cases largely-developed 
organs of vegetation, &c., are the indire<;t results — these resnlls 
having been in most cases largely increased tlmough continued 
selection by man. 

11* ‘ Tcoria dulls RipmdiuBone Veg,,' 1816, p. 73. 

m • Butordcrzcuguug,’ •. 373. "r Ibid, ■. 527. 
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CHAPTEK XIX. 

SUMMARY OP THE FOUR LAST CHAPTERS, WITH REMARKS 
ON HYBRIDISM. 

OS THE EFFECTS OF CROSSINQ — THE INFLCENCE OP DOMESTICATION ON FERTILITY 

— CLOSE INTERBREEDING GOOD AND ETIL RESCLTS FROM CHANGED CONDITIONS 

OF LIFE VARIETIES WHEN CROSSED NOT INVARIABLY FERTILE ON THE DIF- 

FERENCE IN FERTILITY BETWEEN CROSSED SPECIES AND VARIETIES — CONCLUSIONS 
RTTH RESPECT TO HYBRIDISM — LIGHT THROWN ON HYBRIDISM BY THE ILLEGITI- 
MATE PROGENY OF DIMORPHIC AND TRIMOBPBIC PLANTS — STERILITY OF CROSSED 
SPECIES DUE TO DIFFERENCES CONTINED TO THE BEPRODCCTIVE SYSTEM — NOT 
ACCUMULATED THROUGII NATURAL SELECnoN — REASONS WHY DOMESTIC VARIETIES 

ARE NOT MUTUALLY STERILE TOO MUCH STRESS HAS BEEN LAID ON THE 

DIFFERENCE IN FERTILITY BETWEEN CROSSED SPECIES AND CROSSED VAHIETIES — 

It was shown in the fifteenth chapter that when individuals 
of the same variety, or even of a distinct variety, are allowed 
freely to intercross, uniformity of character is ultimately ac- 
quired. Some few characters, however, are incapable of fusion, 
but these are unimportant, as they are almost always of a 
semi-monstrons nature, and have suddenly appeared. Hence, 
to preserve our domesticated breeds true, or to improve them 
by methodical selection, it is obviously necessary that they 
should be kept separate. Nevertheless, through unconscious 
selection, a whole body of individuals may be slowly modified, 
as we shall see in a future chapter, without separating them 
into distinct lots. Domestic races have often been intentionally 
modified by one or two crosses, made with some allied race, 
and occasionally even by repeated crosses with very distinct 
races ; but in almost all such cases, long-continued and careful 
selection has been absolutely necessary, owing to the excessive 
variability of the crossed offspring, due to the principle of rever- 
sion. In a few instances, however, mongrels have retained a 
uniform character from their fii-st production. 

When two varieties are allowed to cross freely, and one is 
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much more numerous than the other, the former will ulti- 
mately absorb the latter. Should both varieties exist in "nearly 
equal numbers, it is probable that a considerable period would 
elapse before the acquirement of a uniform character ; and the 
character ultimately acquired would largely depend on pre- 
potency of transmission, and on the conditions of life ; for the 
nature of these conditions would generally favour one variety 
more than another, so that a kind of natural selection would 
come into play. Unless the crossed offspring were slaughtered 
by man without the least discrimination, some degree of un- 
methodical selection would likewise come into action. From 
these several considerations we may infer, that when two or 
more closely allied species first came into tlie possession of 
the same tribe, their crossing wDl not have influenced, in so 
great a degree as has often been supposed, the character of the 
offspring in future times ; although in some cases it probably 
has had a considerable effect 

Domestication, as a general rule, increases the prolificness 
of animals and plants. It eliminates the tendency to sterility 
which is common to species when first taken from a state of 
nature and crossed. On this latter head we have no direct 
evidence ; but as our races of dogs, cattle, pigs, &c., are almost 
certainly descended from aboriginally distinct stocks, and as 
these races are now fully fertile together, or at least incom- 
parably more fertile than most species when crossed, we may 
with much confidence accept this conclusion. 

Abundant evidence has been given that crossing adds to the 
size, vigour, and fertility of the offspring. This holds good when 
there has been no previous close interbreeding. It applies to 
the individuals of the same variety but belonging to different 
families, to distinct varieties, sub-species, and partially even to 
species. In the latter case, though size is often gained, fertility 
is lost; but the increased size, vigour, and hardiness of many 
hybrids cannot be accounted for solely on the principle of com- 
pensation from the inaction of the reproductive system. Certain 
plants, both of pure and hybrid origin, though perfectly healthy, 
have become self-impotent, apparently from the unnatural con- 
ditions to which they have been exposed ; and such plants, as 
well as others in their normal state, can be stimulated to fer- 
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tility only by crossing them with other individuals of the same 
species or even of a distinct species. 

On the other hand, long-continued close interbreeding 
between the nearest relations diminishes the constitutional 
vigour, size, and fertility of the offspring ; and occasionally leads 
to malformations, but not necessarily to general deterioration 
of form or structure. This failure of fertility shows that the 
evil results of interbreeding are independent of the augment- 
ation of morbid tendencies common to both parents, though 
this augraenhition no doubt is often highly injurious. Our 
belief tliat evil follows from close interbreeding rests to a large 
extent on the experience of practical breeders, especially of 
tliose who have reared many animals of the kinds which can be 
propagated quickly ; but it likewise rests on several carefully 
recorded experiments. With some animals close interbreeding 
may be carried on for a long period with impunity by the 
selection of the most vigorous and healthy individuals; but 
sooner or later evil follows. The evil, however, comes on so 
slowly and gradually that it easily escapes observation, but can 
be recognised by the almost instantaneous manner in which 
size, constitutional vigour, and fertility are regained when 
animals that have long been interbred are crossed with a dis- 
tinct family. 

These two great classes of facts, namely, the good derived 
from crossing, and the evil from close interbreeding, with the 
consideration of the innumerable adaptations throughout nature 
for compelling, or favouring, or at least permitting, the occa- 
sional union of distinct individuals, taken together, lead to the 
conclusion that it is a law of nature that organic beings shall 
not fertilise themselves for perpetuity. This law was first 
plainly hinted at in 1799, with respect to plants, by Andrew 
Knight,' and, not long afterwards, that sagacious observer Kiil- 
reuter, after showing how well the Malvocese are adapted for 



• ‘ Tranauctiona Phil. Soo.,’ 1799, p. 
202. For Kiilrenter, «a ‘IKm. do 
l'Acod.deSt.P<!ter8bourg,’tom.iu., 1809 
(published 1811), p. 197. In reading 
C. K. Sprongol’s romarknblo work, ‘ Das 
ontdeckte Geheimnias,' &o., 179.S, it is 
curious to observe how often this wonder- 



fully acute observer Guled to undersfaind 
tho full meaning of the stnicturo of tlio 
flowers wliich bo has so well described, 
from not always having before his mind 
the key to the problem, namely, tlie 
goo<l derived frem tho crossing of dis- 
tinct individual plants. 
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crossing, osk.s, “an id aliqnid in recessu babeat, quod liujns- 
cemodi flores niinquam proprio suo pulvere, sed semper eo 
aliarum suro speciei impregnentur, merito quairitur? Certe 
natura nil facit frustra.” Although we may demur to Eol- 
reutcr’s saying that nature does nothing in vaiu, seeing how 
many organic beings retain rudimentary and useless organs, 
yet undoubtedly the argument from the innumerable contrir- 
ances, wliich favour the crossing of distinct individuals of the 
same species, is of the greatest weight. The most important 
result of this law is that it leads to uniformity of cliaracter in 
the individuals of the same species. In the case of certain 
hermaphrodites, which probably intercross only at long intervals 
of time, and with unisexual animals inhabiting somewhat sepa- 
rated localities, which can only occasionally come into contact 
and pair, the greater vigour and fertility of the crossed offspring 
will ultimately prevail in giving uniformity of character to the 
individuals of the same species. But when we go beyond the 
limits of the same species, free intercrossing is barred by the 
law of sterility. 

In searching for facts which might throw light on the cause of 
the good effects from crossing, aud of the evil effects from close 
interbreeding, we have seen that, on the one hand, it is a widely 
prevalent and ancient belief that animals and plants profit from 
slight changes in their condition of life ; and it would appear 
that the germ, in a somewhat analogous manner, is more effectn- 
ally stimulated by the male element, when taken from a dis- 
tinct individual, and therefore slightly modified in nature, than 
when taken from a male having the same identical constitution. 
On the other hand, numerous facts have been given, showing 
that when animals are first subjected to captivity, even in their 
native land, and although allowed much liberty, their repro- 
ductive functions are often greatly impaired or quite annulled. 
Some groups of animals are more affected than others, but with 
apparently capricious exceptions in every group. Some animals 
never or rarely couple : some couple freely, but never or rarely 
conceive. The secondary male characters, the maternal func- 
tions and instincts, are occasionally affected. With plants, 
when first subjected to cultivation, analogous facts have been 
observed. We probably owe our double flowers, rich seedlea 
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fruits, and in some cases greatly developed tubers, &c., to 
incipient sterility of the above nature combined Avith a copious 
supply of nutriment. Animals which have long been domes- 
ticated, and plants which have long been cultivated, can gene- 
rally withstand, with unimpaired fertility, great changes in their 
conditions of life ; though both are sometimes slightly aflfected. 
With animals the somewhat rare capacity of breeding freely 
under confinement has mainly determined, together with their 
utility, the kinds which have been domesticated. 

AVe can in no case precisely say what is the cause of the 
diminished fertility of an animal when first captured, or of a 
plant when first cultivated ; we can only infer that it is caused 
by a change of some kind in the natural conditions of life. The 
remarkable susceptibility of the reproductive system to such 
changes, — a susceptibility not common to any other organ, — 
apparently has an important bearing on Variability, as we shall 
see in a future chapter. 

It is impossible not to be struck with the double parallelism 
between the two classes of facts just alluded to. On the one 
hand, slight changes in the conditions of life, and crosses 
between slightly modified forms or varieties, ore beneficial as far 
as prolificness and constitutional vigour are concerned. On the 
other hand, changes in the conditions greater in degree, or of a 
difierent nature, and crosses between forms which have been 
slowly and greatly modified by natural means, — in other words, 
between species, — are highly injurious, as far as the reproductive 
system is concerned, and in some few instances as far as consti- 
tutional vigour is concerned. Can this paralleUsm be accidental? 
Does it not rather indicate some real bond of connection ? As 
a fire goes out unless it bo stirred up, so the vital forces are 
always tending, according to Mr. Herbert Spencer, to a state of 
equilibrium, uiJess disturbed and renovated through the action 
of other forces. 

In some few eases varieties tend to keep distinct, by breeding 
at different periods, by great differences in size, or by sexual 
preference, — in tliis latter respect more especially resembling 
species in a state of nature. But the actual crossing of 
varieties, fur from diminishing, generally adds to the fertility of 
both the first union and the mongrel offspring. Whether all 
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the most widely distinct domestic varieties are invariably quite 
fertile when crossed, we do not positively know ; much time and 
trouble would be requisite for the necessary experiments, and 
many difficulties occur, such as the descent of the various 
races from aboriginally distinct species, and the doubts whetlier 
certain forms ought to be ranked as species or varieties. Never- 
theless, the wide experience of practical breeders proves that 
the great majority of varieties, even if some should hereafter 
prove not to be indefinitely fertile inter se, are far more fertile 
when crossed, than the vast majority of closely allied natural 
species. A few remarkable cases have, however, been given on 
the authority of excellent observers, showing that with plants 
certain forms, which imdoubtedly must be ranked asTarieties, 
yield fewer seeds when crossed than is natural to the parent- 
species. Other varieties have had their reproductive powers so 
far modified that they are either more or less fertile than are 
their parents, when crossed with a distinct species. 

Nevertheless, the fact remains indisputable that domesticated 
varieties of animals and of plants, which difler greatly from each 
other in structure, but which are certainly descended from the 
same aboriginal species, such as the races of the fowl, pigeon, 
many vegetables, and a host of other productions, are extremely 
fertile when crossed ; and this seems to make a broad and im- 
passable barrier between domestic varioties and natural species. 
But, as I will now attempt to show., the distinction is not so 
great and overwhelmingly important as it at frrst appears. 



On the Difference in Fertility bettveen Varieties and ^cies when 
crossed. 

This work is not the proper place for fully treating the 
subject of hybridism, and I have already given in my ‘ Origin 
of Species’ a moderately full abstract. I -will here merely 
enumerate the general conclusions which may be relied on, and 
which bear on our present point 

Firstly, the laws governing the production of hybrids are 
identical, or nearly identical, in the animal and vegetable 
kingdoms. 

Secondly, the sterility of distinct species when first united. 
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and that of their hybrid offspring, graduates, by an almost 
infinite number of steps, from zero, when the ovule is never 
impregnated and a secd-capsulo is never formed, up to complete 
fertility. We can only escape the conclusion that some species 
are fully fertile when crossed, by determining to designate as 
varieties all the forms which are quite fertile. Tliis high degree 
of fertility is, however, rare. Nevertheless plants, which have 
been exposed to unnatural conditions, sometimes become modi- 
fied in so peculiar a manner, that they ai'e much more fertile 
when crossed by a distinct species than when fertilised by their 
own pollen. Success in effecting a first union between two 
species, and the fertility of their hybrids, depends in an eminent 
degree on the conditions of life being favourable. The innate 
sterility of hybrids of the same parentage and raised from the 
same seed-capsule often differs much in degree. 

Thirdly, the degree of sterility of a first cross between two 
species does not always run strictly parallel with that of their 
hybrid offspring. Many cases are known of species which can 
be crossed with ease, but yield hybrids excessively sterile ; and 
conversely some which can be crossed TOth great difficulty, but 
produce fairly fertile hybrids. This is an inexplicable fact, on 
the view that species have been specially endowed with mutual 
sterility in order to keep them distinct. 

Fourthly, the degree of sterility often differs greatly in two 
species when reciprocally crossed ; for the first will readily fer- 
tiUso the second ; but the latter is incapable, after hundreds of 
trials, of fertilising the former. Hybrids produced from reci- 
procal crosses between the same two species, likewise sometimes 
differ in their degree of storiUty. These cases also are utterly 
inexplicable on tlie view of sterility being a special endowment. 

Fifthly, the degree of sterility of first crosses and of hybrids 
runs, to a certain extent, parallel with the general or system- 
atic affinity of the forms which are united. For species be- 
longing to distinct genera can rarely, and those belonging to 
distinct families can never, be crossed. The parallelism, how- 
ever, is far from complete ; for a multitude of closely allied 
species will not imite, or unite with extreme difficulty, whilst 
other species, widely different from each other, can be crossed 
with perfect facUity. Nor docs the difficulty depend on ordinary 
N 2 
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constitutional dififercnces, for annual and perennial plants, 
deciduous and evergreen trees, plants flowering at difierent 
seasons, inhabiting difierent stations, and naturally living under 
the most opposite climates, can often be crossed with easa 
The difficulty or facility apparently depends exclusively on the 
sexual constitution of the species which are crossed ; or on their 
sexual elective affinity, i. e. Wdhlverwandtschaft of Gartner. As 
species rarely or never become modified in one character, 
, without being at the same time modified in many, and as sys- 
, / tematic affinity includes all visible resemblances and dissimi- 
, ‘^'1 larities, any difierence in sexual constitution between two species 

would naturally stand in more or less close relation with their 
' " systematic position. 

, ' Sixthly, the sterility of species when first crossed, and that 

of hybrids, may possibly depend to a certain extent on distinct 
causes. With pure species the reprotluctive organs are in a 
perfect condition, whilst with hybrids they are often plainly 
deteriorated. A hybrid embryo which partakes of the constitu- 
tion of its father and mother is exposed to unnatural conditions, 
as long as it is nourished within the womb, or egg, or seed of 
the mother-form; and as we know that unnatural conditions 
often induce sterility, the reproductive organs of the hybrid might 
at this early age he permanently afiected. But this cause has 
no bearing on the infertility of first unions. The diminished 
number of the offspring from first unions may often result, as is 
certainly sometimes the case, from the premature death of most 
of the hybrid embryos. But we shall immediately see that a 
law of an unknown nature apparently exists, which causes the 
offspring from unions, which are infertile, to he themselves more 
or less infertile ; and this at present is all that can be said. 

Seventhly, hybrids and mongrels present, with the one great 
exception of fertility, the most striking accordance in all other 
respects ; namely, in the laws of their resemhlance to their two 
parents, in their tendency to reversion, in their variabUity, and 
in being absorbed through repeated crosses by either i>arcnt- 
form. 

Since arriving at the foregoing conclusions, condensed from 
my former work, I have been le<l to investigate a subject which 
throws considerable light on hybridism, namely, the fertility of 
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reciprocally dimorpliic and trimorpliic plants, when illegiti- 
mately united. I have had occasion several times to allude to 
these plants, and I may here give a brief abstract’ of my 
observations. Several plants belonging to distinct orders pre- 
sent two forms, which exist in about equal numbers, and which 
differ in no respect except in their reproductive organs; one 
form having a long pistil with short stamens, the other a short 
pistil with long stamens; both with differently sized pollen- 
grains. With trimori)hic plants there are three forms likewise 
differing in the lengths of their pistils and stamens, in the size 
and colour of the pollen-grains, and in some other respects ; and 
as in each of the three forms there are two sets of stamens, 
there are altogether six sets of stamens and three kinds of 
pistils. These organs are so proportioned in length to each other 
that, in any two of the forms, half the stamens in each stand 
on a level with the stigma of the third form. Now I have shown, 
and the result has been confirmed by other observers, that, in 
order to obtain full fertility with these 2*lnnts, it is necessary 
that the stigma of the one form should bo fertilised by pollen 
taken from the stamens of corresponding height in the other 
form. So that with dimorphic species two unions, which may 
be called legitimate, are fully fertile, and two, which may be 
called illegitimate, are more or less infertile. With trimorphic 
species six unions are legitimate or fully fertile, and twelve axe 
illegitimate, or more or less infertilo. 

The infertility which may be observed in various dimorphic 
and trimorphic plants, when they are illegitimately fertilised, 
that is, by pollen taken from stamens not corresponding in height 
with the pistil, difi'ers much in degree, uj) to absolute and utter 
sterility ; just in the same manner as ocem-s in crossing distinct 
species. As the degree of sterility in the latter case depends 
in an eminent degree on the conditions of life being more or 
less favourable, so I have found it with illegitimate unions. It 
is well known that if pollen of a distinct species be placed on 
the stigma of a flower, and its own pollen be afterwards, even 

• This abstract wos published in the my original observations on this point 
fourth edition (1866) of my ‘ Origin of liave not os yet been published in 
Species : ' but us this edition will be in detail, I have ventured hero to reprint 
the hands of but few iwrsons, and as the abstract 
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after a considerable interval of time, placed on the same stigma, 
its action is so strongly prepotent that it generally annihilates 
the effect of the foreign pollen ; so it is with the pollen of the 
several forms of the same species, for legitimate pollen is strongly 
prepotent over iUegitimato pollen, when both are placed on the 
same stigma. I ascertained this by fertilising several flowers, 
first illegitimately, and twenty-four hours afterwards legitimately, 
with pollen taken from a peculiarly coloured variety, and all 
the seedlings were similarly coloured; this shows that the 
legitimate pollen, though applied twenty-four hours subsequently, 
had wholly destroyed or prevented the action of the previously 
applied illegitimate pollen. Again, as, in making reciprocal 
crosses between the same two species, there is occasionally a 
great diflerence in the result, so the same thing occurs with 
trimorphic plants ; for instance, the mid-styled form of Lythrum 
salicaria could bo illegitimately fertibsed with the greatest ease 
by pollen from the longer stamens of the short-styled form, and 
yielded many seeds ; but the latter form did not yield a single 
seed when fertilised by the longer stamens of the mid-styled 
form. 

In all these respects the forms of the some undoubted species, 
when illegitimately tmited, behave in exactly the same manner 
as do two distinct species when crossed. This led me carefully 
to obser^-e during four years many seedlings, raised from several 
illegitimate unions. The chief result is that these illegitimate 
plants, as they may bo called, are not fully fertile. It is pos- 
sible to raise from dimorphic species, both long-styled and short- 
styled illegitimate plants, and from trimorphic plants all throe 
illegitimate forms. These can then be properly united in a legi- 
timate manner. When this is done, there is no apparent reason 
why they should not yield as many seeds as did thefr parents 
when legitimately fertilised. But such is not the case ; they are 
all infertile, but in various degrees ; some being so utterly and 
incurably sterUe that they did not yield during four seasons a 
single seed or even seed-capsule. These iUegitimato plants, 
which are so sterile, although united with each other in a legi- 
timate manner, may be strictly compared with hybrids when 
crossed inter se, and it is well known how sterile these latter 
generaUy are. WTien, on the other hand, a hybrid is crossed 
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with either pure parent species, the sterility is usually much 
lessened : and so it is when an illegitimate plant is fertilised by 
a legitimate plant. In the same manner as the sterility of 
hybrids does not always run parallel with the diflSculty of making 
tlie first cross between the two parent species, so the sterility of 
certain illegitimate plants was unusually great, whilst the steri- 
lity of the union from which they were derived was by no means 
great. With hyla-ids raised from the same seed-capsule the 
degree of sterflity is innately variable, so it is in a marked 
manner with illegitimate plants. Lastly, many hybrids are 
profuse and persistent flowerers, whilst other and more sterile 
hybrids produce few flowers, and are weak, miserable dwarfs ; 
exactly similar cases occur with the illegitimate offspring of 
Tsrious dimorphic and trimorphic plants. 

Altogether there is the closest identity in character and beha- 
riour between illegitimate plants and hybrids. It is hardly an 
exaggeration to maintain that the former are hybrids, but pro- 
duced within the limits of the same species by the improper 
union of certain forms, whilst ordinary hybrids are produced 
from an improper union between so-called distinct species. We 
have already seen that there is the closest similarity in all re- 
spects between first illegitimate unions, and first crosses between 
^stinct species. This will perhaps be mode more fully apparent 
by an illustration : we may suppose that a botanist found two 
well-marked varieties (and such occur) of the long-styled form 
of the trimorphic Lythrum aalicaria, and that he determined to 
try by crossing 'whether they were specifically distinct. He 
would find that they yielded only about one-fifth of the proper 
number of seed, and that they behaved in all the other above- 
specified respects as if they had been two distinct species. But 
to make the case sure, he would raise plants from his supposed 
hybridised seed, and he would find that the seedlings were 
miserably dwarfed and utterly sterile, and that they behaved 
in all other respects like ordinary hybrids. Ho might then 
maintain that he had actually proved, in accordance with the 
common view, that his two varieties were ns good and as 
distinct species as any in the world ; but he would be com- 
pletely mistaken. 

The facts now given on dimorphic and trimorphic plants are 
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important, because they show us, firstly, that the physiological 
test of lessened fertility, both in first crosses and in hybrids, is 
no safe criterion of specific distinction; secondly, because wo 
may conclude that there must be some unknown law or bond 
connecting the infertility of illegitimate unions with that of 
their illegitimate ofispring, and we are thus led to extend this 
view to first crosses and hybrids ; thirdly, because wo find, and 
this seems to mo of especial importance, that wth trimorphic 
plants three forms of the same species exist, which when crossed 
in a particular manner are infertile, and yet these forms differ 
in no respect from each other, except in their reproductive 
organs, — as in the relative length of the stamens and pistils, 
in the size, form, and colour of the pollen-grains, in the struc- 
ture of the stigma, and in the number and size of the seeds. 
With' these differences and no others, either in organisation or 
constitution, we find that the illegitimate unions tmd the ille- 
gitimate progeny of these three forms are more or less sterile, 
and closely resemble in a whole series of relations the first 
unions and hybrid offspring of distinct species. From this we 
may infer that the sterility of species when crossed and of their 
hybrid progeny is likewise in all probability exclusively due 
to differences confined to the reproductive system. We have 
indeed been brought to a similar conclusion by observing that 
the sterility of crossed species does not strictly coincide ■with 
their systematic affinity, that is, with the sum of their external 
resemblances; nor does it coincide with their similarity in 
general constitution. But we are more especially led to this 
same conclusion by considering reciprocal crosses, in wliich the 
male of one species cannot be united, or can be united with 
extreme difficulty, with the female of a second species, whilst 
the converse cross can bo effected with perfect facUity; for 
this difference in the facility of making reciprocal crosses, and 
in the fertility of their offspring, must be attributed either to 
the male or female element in the first species having been 
differentiated with reference to the sexual element of the second 
species in a higher degree than in the converse case. In so 
complex a subject as Hybridism it is of considerable importance 
thus to arrive at a definitive conclusion, namely, that the 
sterility which almost invariably follows the union of distinct 
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species depends exclusively on differences in their sexual con- 
stitution. 

On the principle which makes it necessary for man, whilst ho 
is selecting and improving his domestic varieties, to keep them 
separate, it would clearly be advantageous to varieties in a state 
of nature, that is to incipient species, if they could be kept 
from blending, either through sexual aversion, or by becoming 
mutually sterile. Hence it at one time appeared to me probable, 
as it has to others, that this sterility might have been acquired 
tlunugh natural selection. On this view we must suppose that 
a shade of lessened fertility first spontaneously appeared, like 
any other modification, in certain individuals of a species 
when crossed with other individuals of the same species ; and 
that successive slight degrees of infertility, from being advan- 
tageous, were slowly accumulated. This appears all the more 
probable, if we admit that the structural differences between 
the forms of dimorphic and trimorphic plants, as the length 
and curvature of the pistil, &c., have been co-adapted through 
natural selection ; for if this be admitted, we can hardly avoid 
extending the same conclusion to their mutual infertility. 
Sterility moreover has been acquired through natural selection 
for other and widely different purposes, as with neuter insects 
in reference to their social economy. In the case of plants, the 
flowers on the circumference of the truss in the guelder-rose 
( Viburnum opulus) and those on the summit of the spike in the 
feather-hyacinth {Muscari eomosum) have been rendered con- 
spicuous, and apparently in consequence sterile, in order that 
insects might easily discover and visit the other flowers. But 
when we endeavour to apply the principle of natural selection 
to the acquirement by distinct species of mutual sterility, we 
meet with great difiiculties. In the first place, it may be 
remarked that separate regions are often inhabited by groups of 
species or by single species, which when brought together and 
crossed are found to be more or less sterile ; now it could clearly 
have been of no advantage to such separated species to have 
been rendered mutually sterile, and consequently this could not 
have been effected through natural selection ; but it may per- 
haps be argued, that, if a species were rendered sterile with 
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Homo one compatriot, sterility with other species would follow 
as a necessary consequence. In the second place, it is as much 
opposed to the theory of natural selection, as to the theory of 
special creation, tliat in reciprocal crosses the male element 
of one form should have been rendered utterly inpotent on a 
second form, whilst at the same time the male element of this 
second form is enabled freely to fertilise the first form ; for tliis 
peculiar state of the reproductive system could not possibly be 
advantageous to either species. 

In considering the probability of natural selection having 
come into action in rendering species mutually sterile, one 
great diflSculty will be found to lie in the existence of many 
graduated steps from slightly lessened fertility to absolute 
sterility. It may be admitted, on the principle above explained, 
that it would profit an incipient species if it were rendered in 
some sbght degree sterile when crossed with its parent-form or 
with some other variety ; for thus fewer bastardised and dete- 
riorated offspring would be produced to commingle their blood 
with the new species in process of formation. But he who will 
take the trouble to reflect on the steps by which this first 
degree of sterility could be increased through natural selec- 
tion to that higher degree which is common to so many 
species, and which is universal with species which have been dif- 
ferentiated to a generic or family rank, will find the subject extra- 
ordinarily complex. After mature reflection it seems to me that 
this could not have been effected through natural selection ; for 
it could have been of no direct advantage to an individual 
animal to breed badly with another individual of a different 
variety, and thus leave few offspring; consequently such indi- 
viduals could not have been preserved or selected. Or take 
the case of two species which in their present state, when 
crossed, produce few and sterile offspring; now, what is there 
which could favour the survival of those individuals which 
happened to be' endowed in a slightly higher degree with mutual 
infertility and which thus approached by one s^l step toward! 
absolute sterility ? yet an advance of this kind, if the theory 
of natural selection be brought to bear, must have incessantly 
occurred \vith many species, for a multitude are mntusllT 
quite barren. With sterile neuter insects we have reason la 
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lelievo tliat modifications in their structure have been slowly 
accumulated by natural selection, from an advantage having 
been thus indirectly given to the community to which they 
belonged over other communities of the same species; but an 
individual animal, if rendered slightly sterile when crossed with 
some other variety, would not thus in itself gain any advantage, 
or indirectly give any advantage to its nearest relatives or to 
other individuals of the same variety, leading to their preserva- 
tion. I infer from these considerations that, as far as animals 
are concerned, the various degrees of lessened fertility which 
occur Avith species when crossed cannot have been slowly accu- 
mulated by means of natural selection. 

With plants, it is possible that the case may be somewhat 
different. With many kinds, insects constantly carry pollen 
from neighbouring plants to the stigmas of each flower; and 
with some species this is effected by the Avind. Now, if the 
pollen of a variety, when deposited on the stigma of the same 
variety, should become by spontaneous variation in ever so 
slight a degree prepotent over the pollen of other varieties, this 
would certainly be an advantage to the variety; for its own 
pollen would thus obliterate the effects of the pollen of other 
varieties, and prevent deterioration of character. And the more 
prepotent the variety’s own pollen could be rendered through 
natural selection, the greater the advantage would be. We 
know from the researches of Gartner that, with species which 
are mutually sterile, the pollen of each is always prepotent on 
its own stigma over that of the other species; but we do not 
know whether this prepotency is a consequence of the mutual 
sterility, or the sterility a consequence of the prepotency. If 
the latter view be correct, as the prepotency became stronger 
through natural selection, from being advantageous to a species 
in process of formation, so the sterility consequent on prepo- 
tency would at the same time be augmented ; and the final 
result would be various degrees of sterility, such as occurs with 
existing species. This view might be extended to animals, if 
the female before each birth received several males, so that the 
sexual element of the prepotent male of her own variety obli- 
terated the effects of the access of previous males belonging 
to other varieties ; but we have no reason to believe, at least 
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with terrestrial animals, that this is the case ; as most males and 
females pair for each birth, and some few for life. 

On the whole we may conclude that with animals the sterility 
of crossed species has not been slowly augmented through 
natural selection ; and as this sterility follows the same general 
laws in the vegetable as in the animal kingdom, it is improbable, 
though apparently possible, that with plants crossed species should 
have been rendered sterile by a different process. From this 
consideration, and remembering that species which have never 
co-existed in the same country, and which therefore could not 
have received any advantage from having been rendered mu- 
tually infertile, yet are generally sterile when crossed; and 
bearing in mind that in reciprocal crosses between the same 
two species there is sometimes the widest difference in their 
sterility, we must give up the belief that natural selection has 
come into play. 

As species have not been rendered mutually infertile through 
the accumulative action of natural selection, and as we may 
safely conclude, from the previous as well ns from other and 
more general considerations, that they have not been endowed 
tluough an act of creation with this quality, Ave must infer 
that it has arisen incidentally during their slow formation in 
connection with other and unknoAvn changes in their organisa- 
tion. By a quality arising incidentally, I refer to such cases 
as different species of animals and plants being differently 
affected by poisons to which they are not naturally exposed; 
and this difference in susceptibility is clearly incidental on 
other and unknown differences in their organisation. So again 
the capacity in different kinds of trees to be grafted on each 
other, or on a tliird species, differs much, and is of no advantage 
to these trees, but is incidental on structural or functional dif- 
ferences in their woody tissues. Wo need not feel surprise at 
sterility incidentally resulting from crosses between distinct 
species, — the modified descendants of a common progenitor,— 
when we bear in mind how easily the reproductive system is 
affected by vai-ious causes — often by extremely slight changes 
in the conditions of life, by too close interbreeding, and by 
other agencies. It is well to bear in mind such cases, as that 
of the Pasgijlora ahta, which recovered its self-fertility from 
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being grafted on a distinct species — the cases of plants which 
normally or abnormally are self-impotent, but can readily be 
fertilised by the pollen of a distinct species — and lastly the 
cases of individual domesticated animals which evince towards 
each other sexual incompatibility. 

We now at last come to the immediate point under dis- 
cussion : how is it that, with some few exceptions in the case of 
plants, domesticated varieties, such ns those of tlie dog, fowl, 
pigeon, several fruit-trees, and culinary vegetables, which differ 
from each other in external characters more than many species, 
are perfectly fertile when crossed, or even fertile in excess, 
whilst closely allied species are almost invariably in some 
degree sterile ? We can, to a certain extent, give a satisfactory 
answer to this question. Passing over the fact that the amount 
of external difference between two species is no sure guide to 
their degree of mutual sterility, so that similar differences in 
the case of varieties would be no sure guide, we know that with 
species the cause lies exclusively in differences in their sexual 
constitution. Now the conditions to which domesticated animals 
and cultivated plants have been subjected, have had so little 
tendency towards modifying the reproductive system in a 
manner leading to mutual sterility, that we have good grounds 
for admitting the directly opposite doctrine of Pallas, namely, 
that such conditions generally eliminate this tendency ; so that 
the domesticated descendants of species, which in their natural 
state would have been in some degree sterile when crossed, 
become perfectly fertile together. With plants, so far is culti- 
vation from giving a tendency towards mutual sterility, that in 
several well-authenticated cases, already often alluded to, certain 
species have been affected in a very different manner, for they 
have become self-impotent, whilst still retaining the capacity 
of fertilising, and being fertilised by, distinct species. If the 
Pallasian doctrine of the elimination of sterility through long- 
continued domestication be admitted, and it can hardly be 
rejected, it becomes in the highest degree improbable that similar 
circumstances should commonly both induce and eliminate the 
same tendency ; though in certain eases, with species having a 
peculiar constitution, sterility might occasionally be thus in- 
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duced. Thus, as I believe, we can understand why with domes- 
ticated animals varieties have not been produced which are 
mutually sterile; and why with plants only a few such cases 
have been observed, namely, by Gartner, with certain varieties 
of maize and verbascum, by other experimentalists with varie- 
ties of the gourd and melon, and by Kolreuter with one kind of 
tobacco. 

With respect to varieties which have originated in a state 
of nature, it is almost hopeless to expect to prove by direct 
evidence that they have been rendered mutually sterile ; for if 
even a trace of sterility could be detected, such varieties would 
at once be raised by almost every naturalist to the rank of 
distinct species. If, for instance, Gartner’s statement were fully 
confirmed, that the blue and red-flowered forms of the pimpernel 
{Anagallis arvensis) are sterile when crossed, I presume that all 
the botanists who now maintain on various grounds that these 
two forms are merely fleeting varieties, would at once admit 
that they were specifically distinct. 

The real difficulty in our present subject is not, as it appears 
to me, why domestic varieties have not become mutually in- 
fertile when crossed, but why this has so generally occurred 
with natural varieties as soon ns they have been modified in a 
sufficient and permanent degree to take rank as species. We 
are far from precisely knowing the cause ; nor is this surprising, 
seeing how profoundly ignorant we are in regard to the normal 
and abnormal action of the reproductive system. But we can 
see that species, owing to their struggle for life with numerons 
competitors, must have been exposed to more uniform conditions 
during long periods of time, than have been domestic varieties ; 
and this may well make a wide difference in the result. For we 
know how commonly wild animals and plants, when taken from 
their natural conditions and subjected to captivity, arc rendered 
sterile ; and the reproductive functions of organic beings which 
have always lived and been slowly modified under natural con- 
ditions would probably in like manner be eminently sensitive to 
the influence of an unnatural cross. Dome.sticated productions, 
on the other hand, wliich, as shown by the mere fact of their 
domestication, were not originally highly sensitive to changes 
in their conditions of life, and which can now generally resist 
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with undiminished fertility repeated changes of conditions, 
might be expected to produce varieties, which would be little 
liable to have their reproductive powers injuriously affected by 
the act of crossing with other varieties which had originated in 
a like manner. 

Certain naturalists have recently laid too great stress, as it 
appeai-8 to me, on the difference in fertility between varieties 
and species when crossetl. Some allied species of trees cannot 
be grafted on each other, — all varieties can be so grafted. Some 
allied animals are affected in a very different manner by the 
same poison, but with varieties no such case until recently was 
known, but now it has been proved that immunity from certain 
poisons stands in some cases in correlation with the colour of 
the hair. The period of gestation generally differs much with 
distinct species, but with varieties until lately no such difference 
had been observed. The time required for the germination 
of seeds differs in an analogous manner, and I am not aware 
that any difference in this respect has as yet been detected 
with varieties. Here we have various physiological differences, 
and no doubt others could be added, between one species and 
another of the same genus, which do not occur, or occur writh 
extreme rarity, in the case of varieties ; and these differences 
are apparently wholly or in chief part incidental on other con- 
stitutional differences, just in the same manner as the sterility 
of crossed species is incidental on differences confined to the 
sexual system. Why, then, should these latter differences, how- 
ever serviceable they may indirectly be in keeping the inha- 
bitants of the same country distinct, be thought of such para- 
mmmt importance, in comparison wth other incidental and 
functional differences? No sufficient answer to this question 
can he given. Hence the fact that the most distinct domestic 
varieties are, with rare exceptions, perfectly fertile when crossed, 
and produce fertile offspring, whilst closely allied species are, 
with rare exceptions, more or less sterile, is not nearly so 
formidable an objection as it appears at first to the theory of 
the common descent of allied species. 
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SELECTION BY MAN. 

■ELECTIOH A DWTICVLT AST — HETHODICAl., UHOOIffiCIOCS, ASD HATCBAL SELECTIOX 
— RESCLTS OF HETHODICAL SELECTION — CABE TAKEN IN BELECTIOK — SELECnON 
WITH PLANTS — SELECTION CABBIEO ON BY THE ANCIENTS, AND BY SEHI-CITILISID 
people— DN mPOBTANT CHABACTEBS OFTEN ATTENDED TO — CNC0NBCI0C8 SEI.EC- 
TION — AS CIBCmFTANCES SLOWLY CHAKOE, SO HAVE OOB DOXESnCATED ANIMAU 
CBANOED TBBOCOU THE ACTION OF CNCONSCIOCS SELECnoN — INFLLENCE OF 
DIFFEBENT BBEEDEBS ON THE SAME SCB-VABIXTY — PLANTS AS AFFECTED BY 
DNOONSdOCB SELECTION — EFFECTS OF SELECTION AS SHOWN BY THE CHEAT 
AHOCNT OF DIFFEBENCE IN THE PABTS MOST TALCED BY HAN. 



The power of Selection, whether exercised by man, or brought 
into play under nature through the struggle for existence and 
the consequent survival of the fittest, absolutely de])ends on the 
variability of organic beings. Without variability nothing can be 
effected; slight individual differences, however, sufSce for the 
work, and are probably the sole differences which are effective 
in the production of new species. Hence our discussion on the 
causes and laws of variability ought in strict order to have pre- 
ceded our present subject, as well as the previous subjects of 
inheritance, crossing, &c. ; but practically the present arrange- 
ment has been found the most convenient. Man does not 
attempt to cause variability ; though ho unintentionally effects 
this by exposing organisms to new conditions of life, and by 
crossing breeds already formed. But variability being granted, 
he works wonders. Unless some degree of selection bo exercised, 
the free commingling of the individuals of the same variety soon 
obliterates, as wo have previously seen, the slight differences 
which may arise, and gives to the whole body of individuals 
uniformity of character. In separated districts, long-continued 
exposure to different conditions of life may perhajis produce now 
races without the aid of selection ; but to this difScult subject 
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of the direct action of the conditions of life we shall in a future 
chapter recur. 

AVhen animals or plants are bom with some conspicuous and 
firmly inherited new character, selection is reduced to the pre- 
servation of such individuals, and to the subsequent prevention of 
crosses ; so that nothing more need be said on the subject. But 
in the great majority of cases a new character, or some suj^eri- 
ority in an old character, is at first faintly pronounced, and is 
not strongly inherited ; and then the full difficulty of selection 
is experienced. Indomitable patience, the finest powers of 
discrimination, and sound judgment must be exercised during 
many years. A clearly predetermined object must he kept 
steadily in view. Few men are endowed with all these qualitie.s, 
especially with that of discriminating very slight dififerences; 
judgment can be acquired only by long experience ; but if any 
of these qualities be wanting, the labour of a life may be thrown 
away. I have been astonished when celebrated breeders, whose 
skill and judgment have been proved by their success at exhi- 
bitions, have shown me their animals, which appeared all alike, 
and have assigned their reasons for matcliing this and that indi- 
vidual. The importance of the great principle of Selection 
mainly lies in this power of selecting scarcely appreciable 
differences, which nevertheless are found to bo transmissible, 
and which can be accumulated until the result is made manifest 
to the eyes of every beholder. 

The principle of selection may be conveniently divided info 
three kinds. Methodical sdedion is that which gm'des a man 
who systematically endeavours to modify a breed according to 
some predetermined standard. Unconscious selection is that 
which follows from men naturally preserving the most valued 
and destroying the less valued individuals, without any thought 
of altering the breed j and undoubtedly this process slowly 
Avorks great changes. Unconscious selection graduates into 
methodical, and only extreme cases can be distinctly separated ; 
for he who preserves a useful or perfect animal will gene- 
rally breed from it with the hope of getting offspring of tlie 
same character; but as long as he has not a predetermineil 
purpose to improve the breed, he may be said to be selecting 
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unconsciously.* Lastly, we have Natural teledion, which implies 
that the individuals which are best fitted for the complei, 
and in the course of ages changing conditions to which they 
are exposed, generally survive and procreate their kind. With 
domestic productions, with which alone we are here strictly 
concerned, natural selection comes to a certain extent into 
action, independently o^ and even in opposition to, the will 
of man. 



Methodical Selection . — ^WTiat man has effected within recent 
times in England by methodical selection is clearly shown by 
our exhibitions of improved quadrupeds and fancy birds. With 
respect to cattle, sheep, and pigs, we owe their great improve- 
ment to a long series of well-known names — Bakewell, Colling, 
Ellman, Bates, Jonas Webb, Lords Leicester and Western, 
Fisher Hobbs, and otliers. Agricultural writers are unanimous 
on the power of selection : any number of statements to this 
eflfect could be quoted ; a few will sufBce. Youatt, a sagacious 
and experienced observer, vrrites,’ the principle of selection is 
“ that which enables the agriculturist, not only to modify the 
character of his flock, but to change it altogether.” A great 
breeder of shorthorns^ says, “ In the anatomy of the shoulder 
modem breeders have made great improvements on the 
Ketton shorthorns by correcting the defect in the knuckle or 
“ shoulder-joint, and by laying the top of tlie shoulder more 
“ snugly into the crop, and thereby filling up the hollow 

'■ behind it The eye has its fashion at different periods: 

“ at one time tlie eye high and outstanding from the head, and 
“ at another time the sleepy eye sunk into the head ; but these 
“ extremes have merged into the medium of a full, clear, and 
“ prominent eye with a placid look.” 

Again, hear what an excellent judge of pigs* says : “ The legs 



' The term unemwiow teUction hag 
been objected to os a oootrodiction ; but 
tee aome cxccUont obecrriitioiu on tliia 
bead by Prof. Huxley (‘Nat. Hist 
ItcTiew,’ Oct 1804. p. 578), who re- 
marks tliat when the wind heaps up 
rand.danc8 it sifts and uncotueiotuly 
MiecU from the grovel on the beach 



graiiu of sand of equal size. 

’ On Sheep, 1838, p. 00. 

’ Mr. J. Wright m Shorthorn Osttk, 
in ‘Journal of Royal Agricnlt Soc,’ 
Tol. TU. pp. 208, 209. 

H. D. Richardson on I’igs, 1817, 
p.44. 
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“ should be no longer than just to prevent the animal’s belly 
“ from trailing on tho ground. The leg is the least profitable 
“ portion of the hog, and wo therefore require no more of it than 
“ is absolutely necessary for the support of the rest.” Let any 
one compare tho wild-boar with any improved breed, and he will 
see how effectually the legs have been shortened. 

Few persons, except breeder^ are aware of the systematic 
care taken in selecting animals, and of the necessity of having a 
clear and almost prophetic vision into futurity. Lord Spencer’s 
skill and judgment were well known ; and he writes,* “ It is 
" therefore very desirable, before any man commences to breed 
" either cattle or sheep, that he should make up his mind to the 
“ shape and qualities he wishes to obtain, and steadily pursue 
“ this object.” Lord Somerville, in speaking of the marvellous 
improvement bf the New Leicester sheep, effected by Bakewell 
and his successors, says, “ It would seem as if they had first 
drawn a perfect form, and then given it life.” Youatt* urges 
the necessity of annually drafting each flock, as many animals 
will certainly degenerate “ from the standard of excellence, which 
the breeder has established in his own mind.” Even with a 
bird of such little importance as the canary, long ago (1780- 
1790) rules were established, and a standard of perfection was 
fixed, according to which the London fanciers tried to breed the 
several sub-varieties.’ A great winner of prizes at the Pigeon- 
shows,* in describing tho Short-faced Almond Tumbler, says, 
“ There are many first-rate fanciers who are particularly partial 
“ to what is called the goldfinch-beak, which is very beautiful ; 
“ others say, take a full-size round cherry, then take a barley- 
“ corn, and judiciously placing and thrusting it into tho cherry, 
“ form as it were your beak ; and that is not all, for it will form 
“ a good head and beak, provided, as I said before, it is judi- 
“ ciously done ; others take an oat ; but as I think the gold- 
“ finch-teak the handsomest, I would advise tho inexperienced 
“ fancier to get tho head of a goldfinch, and keep it by him 
“ for his observation.” Wonderfully different as is tho beak 
of the rock pigeon and goldfinch, undoubtedly, as far as ex- 

‘ ‘Journal of R, AgricuU. Soc.,’ vol. I. p. 24. • On Sheep, fp. 520, 319. 

' Loudon’s • Itig. of Nat. Hist.' vol. viii.. 1835, p. 618. 

• * A Trcati»o on tho Art of Breediug the Almond Tumbler/ 1851 , p; 0. 
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tomal shape and proportions are concerned, the end has been 
nearly gained. 

Not only should our animals be examined with the greatest 
care whilst alive, but, as Anderson remarks," their carcases should 
bo scrutinised, “ so ns to breed from the descendants of such 
only as, in the language of the butcher, cut up well.” The 
“grain of the meat” in cattle, and its being well marbled with 
fat,‘“ and the gi’eater or less accumulation of fat in tlie abdomen 
of our sheep, have been attended to with success. So with 
poultry, a writer,” speaking of Cochin-China fowls, which are 
said to differ much in the quality of their flesh, says, “ the best 
“ mode is to purchase two young brother-cocks, kill, dress, and 
“ servo up one ; if he be indifferent, similarly dispose of the 
“ other, and try again ; if, however, he be fine and well-flavoured, 
“his brother will not be amiss for breeding purposes for tlie 
“ table.” 

The great principle of the division of labour has been brought 
to bear on selection. In certain districts “ “ the breeding of 
“ bulls is confined to a very limited number of persons, who by 
“ devoting their whole attention to this department, are able 
“ from year to year to furnish a class of bulls which are steadily 
“ improving the general breed of the district.” The rearing 
and letting of choice rams has long been, as is well known, a 
chief somce of profit to several eminent breeders. In parts of 
Germany this . principle is carried with merino sheep to aa 
extreme point” important is the proper selection of 

“ breeding animals considered, tliat the best flock-masters do 
“ not trust to their o^vn judgment, or to that of their shepherds, 
“ but employ persons called ‘ sheep-classifiers,’ who make it their 
“ special business to attend to this part of the management of 

several flocks, and thus to preserve, or if possible to improve, 

the best qualities of both parents in the lambs.” In Saxony, 
“ when the lambs are weaned, each in his turn is placed upon 

a table that his wool and form may be minutely observed. 



’ ‘ Itcorcationa in Agricoltuio,’ vol. 
*1. p. 409. 

■“ Youatt on OatUe, pp. 191, 227. 

" Ftrguaon, • Prize Poultir,’ 1854, 
t>. 208. 

“ Wilaon, in ■ Transact. Highland 



AgricnlL Soc.,’ qnoted in ' Card. Chro- 
nicle,’ 1844, p. 29. 

u Simmonds, quoted in ‘ Gaid. 
CaiToniclc,’ 1855, p. G37. And for the 
second quotation, see Youatt on Sbeep, 
p. 171. 
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“ The finest are selected for breeding and receive a first mark. 
“ AVhen they are one year old, and prior to shearing them, 
“ another close examination of those previously marked takes 
“ place : those in which no defect can be found receive a second 
“ mark, and the rest are condemned. A few months afterwards 
“ a third and last scrutiny is made ; tlie prime rams and ewes 
“ receive a third and final mark, but the slightest blemish is 
“ sufficient to cause the rejection of the animal.” These sheep 
are bred and valued almost exclusively for the fineness of their 
wool ; and the result corresponds with the labour bestowed on 
their selection. Instruments have been invented to measure 
accurately the thickness of the fibres ; and “ an Austrian fleece 
has been produced of which twelve hairs equalled in thickness 
one from a Leicester sheep.” 

Throughout the world, wherever sUk is produced, the greatest 
care is bestowed on selecting the cocoons from which the moths 
for breeding are to be reared. A careful cultivator likewise 
examines the moths themselves, and destroys those that are not 
perfect. But what more immediately concerns us is that certain 
families in France devote themselves to raising eggs for sale."* 
In China, near Shanghai, the inhabitants of two small districts 
have the privilege of raising eggs for the whole surrounding 
country, and that they may give up their whole time to this 
business, they are interdicted by law from producing silk.'* 

Tlie care which successful breeders take in matching their 
birds is surprising. Sir John Sebright, whose fame is perpetuated 
by the “ Sebright Bantam,” used to spend “ two and three days 
in examining, consulting, and disputing with a friend which 
were the best of five or six birda” " Mr. Bult, whoso pouter- 
pigeons won so many prizes and were exported to North 
America under the charge of a man sent on purpose, told 
me that he always deliberated for several days before ho 
matched each pair. Hence we can understand the advice of an 
eminent fancier, who writes,'® “ I would here particularly guard 



IS Qimtrefages, ‘ Lea Huladics da 
Ter h Soie,’ 1859, p. 101. 

" tL Simon, in ‘Bull, de la Soc. 
d’Aoclimat.,' tom. ix., 1862, p. 221. 



I* Kobinct, ‘Vets ii Sole,’ 1848, p. 271. 



u ‘The Poultry Clirouide,’ vol. i., 
1854, p. GOT. 



“ J. M. Eaton. ‘ A Treatise on Fancy 
Pigeons,’ 1852, p. xiv, and ‘ A Treatise 
on the Almond Tumbler,’ 1851, p. 11. 
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“ you against having too great a variety of pigeons, otherwise 
“ you will know a little of aU, but nothing about one as it 
“ ought to be known.” Apparently it transcends the power of 
the human intellect to breed all kinds: “it is possible that 
“ there may be a few fanciers that have a good general know- 
“ ledge of fancy pigeons ; but there are many more who labour 
“ under the delusion of supposing they know what they do not." 
The excellence of one sub-variety, the Almond Tumbler, lies in 
the plumage, carriage, head, beak, and eye ; but it is too pre- 
sumptuous in the beginner to try for all these points. The 
great judge above quoted says, “ there are some yoimg fanciers 
“ who are over-covetous, who go for all the above five properties 
“ at once ; they have their reward by getting nothing.” We 
thus see that breeding even fancy pigeons is no simple art : we 
may smile at the solemnity of these precepts, but he who laughs 
will win no prizes. 

What methodical selection has effected for our animals is 
sufBciently proved, as already remarked, by our Exhibitions. 
So greatly were the sheep belonging to some of the earlier 
breeders, such as Bakewell and Lord Western, changed, that 
many persons could not be persuaded that they had not been 
crossed. Our pigs, as Mr. Corringham remarks,'® during the 
last twenty years have undergone, through rigorous selection 
together with crossing, a complete metamorphosis. The first 
exhibition for poultry was held in the Zoological Gardens in 
1845 ; and the improvement effected since that time has been 
great. As Mr. Daily, the great judge, remarked to me, it was 
formerly ordered that the comb of the Spanish cock should be 
upright, and in four or five years all good birds had upright 
combs; it was ordered that the Polish cock should have no 
comb or wattles, and now a bird thus furnished would be at 
once disqualified; beards were ordered, and out of fifty-seven 
pens lately (1860) exliibited at the Crystal Palace, all had 
beards. So it has been in many other cases. But in all cases 
the judges order only what is occasionally produced and what 
can be improved and rendered constant by selection. The 
steady increase of weight during the last few years in our 

‘ Journal Eoyal .iVgricultural Soo.,’ vol. vi p. 22. 
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fowls, turkeys, ducks, and geese is notorious; “six-pound 
ducks are now common, whereas four pounds was formerly the 
average.” As the actual time required to make a change has 
not often been recorded, it may be worth mentioning that it 
took Mr. Wicking thirteen years to put a clean white head on 
an almond tumbler’s body, “ a triumph,” says another fancier, 
“ of which he may be justly proud.” “ 

Mr. Toilet, of Betley Hall, selected cows, and especially bulls, 
descended from good milkers, for the sole purpose of improving 
his cattle for the production of cheese ; he steadily tested the 
milk with the lactometer, and in eight years he increased, as I 
was informed by him, the product in the proportion of four to 
three. Here is a curious case® of steady but slow progress, 
with the end not as yet fully attained : in 1784 a race of silk- 
worms was introduced into France, in which one hundred out 
of the thousand failed to produce white cocoons ; but now, after 
careful selection diuing sixty-five generations, the proportion of 
yellow cocoons has been reduced to thirty-five in the thousand. 

With plants selection has been followed with the same good 
results as with animals. But the process is simpler, for plants 
in the great majority of cases bear both sexes. Nevertheless, 
with most lands it is necessary to take as much care to pre- 
vent crosses as with animals or unisexual plants; but with 
some plants, such as peas, this care does not seem to be neces- 
sary. With all improved plants, excepting of course those 
which are propagated by buds, cuttings, &c., it is almost indis- 
pensable to examine the seedlings and destroy those which 
depart from the proper t 3 rpe. This is called “roguing,” and 
is, in fact, a form of selection, like the rejection of inferior 
animals. Experienced horticulturists and agriculturists inces- 
santly urge every one to preserve the finest plants for the 
production of seed. 

Although plants often present much more conspicuous varia- 
tions tlian animals, yet the closest attention is generally requisite 
to detect each slight aud favourable change. Mr. Masters 
relates “ how “ many a patient hour was devoted,” whilst he was 

“ ‘ Poultry Chronicle,’ voL ii., 1855, p. 596. 

Itid. Geofiroy St. Hilairc, ‘ Hiat Nut. Gdn.,’ tom. 111. p. 254. 

® ‘ Gardcncr’a Chronicle,’ 1850, p. 198. 
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young, to the detection of differences in peas intended for seed. 
Mr. Barnet® remarks that the old scarlet American strawberry 
was cultivated for more than a century without producing a 
single variety ; and another writer observes how singular it was 
that when gardeners first began to attend to this fruit it began 
to vary ; the truth no doubt being that it had always varied, 
but that, until slight varieties were selected and propagated by 
seed, no conspicuous result was obtained. The finest shades of 
difference in wheat have been discriminated and selected with 
almost as much care, as wo see in Colonel Le Couteur’s works, 
as in the case of the higher animals ; but with our cereals the 
process of selection has seldom or never been long continued. 

It may be worth while to give a few examples of methodical 
selection with plants ; but in fact the great improvement of all 
our anciently cultivated plants may be attributed to selection 
long carried on, in part methodically, and in part unconsciously. 
I have shown in a former chapter how the weight of the goose- 
berry has been increased by systematic selection and culture. 
The flowers of the Heartsease have been similarly increased in 
size and regularity of outline. With the Cineraria, Mr. Glenny** 
“ was bold enough, when the flowers were ragged and starry 
“ and ill defined in colour, to fix a standard which was then 
« considered outrageously high and impossible, and which, even 
« if reached, it was said, we should bo no gainers by, as it would 
“ spoil the beauty of the flowers. He maintained that he was 
“ right ; and the event has proved it to bo so.” The doubling 
of flowers has several times been effected by careful selection : 
tire Eev. W. Williamson,® after sowing during several years 
seed of Anemone eoronaria, found a plant with one additional 
petal ; he sowed the seed of this, and by perseverance in the 
same course obtained several varieties with six or seven rows of 
petala The single Scotch rose was doubled, and yielded eight 
good varieties in nine or ten years.® The Canterbury bell 
(Campanula medium) was doubled by careful selection in four 
generations.® In four years Mr. Buckmau,® by culture and 

' Transact. Hort. Soc.,’ vol. vi. p. ® ‘ Transact. Hort. Soo.,’ vol. iv. p. 
152. 285. 

w ‘Journal of Horticulture,’ 1802, p. n Rev. W. Bromeliond, in 'Gard. 
309. CUroniole,’ 1857, p. 550. 

» ‘ Transact. Hort. See.,' vol. iv. p. 381. ‘ Card. Cbronicle,’ 1802, p, 721. 
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careful selection, converted parsnips, raised from wild seed, into 
a new and good variety. By selection during a long course of 
years, the early maturity of peas has been hastened from ten to 
twenty-one days.” A more curious case is offered by the beet- 
plant, which since its cultivation in France, has almost exactly 
doubled its yield of sugar. This has been effected by the most 
careful selection ; the specific gravity of tho roots being regu- 
larly tested, and the best roots saved for the production of 
seed.* 

Selection hy Ancient and Semi-civilised People. 

In attributing so much importance to the selection of animals 
and plants, it may be objected that methodical selection would 
not have been carried on during ancient times. A distinguished 
naturalist considers it as absurd to suppose that semi-civilised 
people should have practised selection of any kind. Undoubt- 
edly the principle has been systematically acknowledged and 
followed to a far greater extent within the last hundred years 
than at any former period, and a corresponding result has 
been gained ; but it would be a great error to suppose, as we 
shall immediately see, that its importance was not recognised 
and acted on during the most ancient times, and by semi- 
civilised people. I should premise that many facts now to be 
given only show that care was taken in breeding; but when 
this is the case, selection is almost sure to be practised to a 
certain extent. We shall hereafter be enabled better to judge 
how far selection, when only occasionally carried on, by a few 
of the inhabitants of a country, will slowly produce a great 
effect. 

In a well-known passage in the thirtieth chapter of Genesis, 
rules ore given for influencing, as was then thought possible, 
the colour of sheep ; and speckled and dark breeds are spoken 
of as being kept separate. By the time of David the fleece was 
likened to snow. Youatt,*' who has discussed all the passages 
in relation to breeding in tho Old Testament, concludes that 

» Dr. Andcreon, in ‘Tho Boo,’ vol. “ Godron, ‘Do I’Espico,’ 1859, tom. 
Ti. p. 96 : Mr. Homes, in ‘ Gord. ii. p. 69: ‘ Gnrd. CUroniclo,’ 1854, p.258. 
Chronide,’ 1844, p. 476. On Sheep, p. 18. 
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at this early period “ some of the best principles of breeding 
must have been steadily and long pursued.” It was ordered, 
according to Moses, that “ Thou shalt not let thy cattle gender 
with a diverse kind but mules were purchased,” so that at this 
early period other nations must have crossed the horse and ass. 
It is said” that Erichthonius, some generations before the Trojan 
war, had many brood-mares, “ which by his care and judgment 
in the choice of stallions produced a breed of horses superior 
to any in the surrounding countries.” Homer (Book v.) speaks 
of .Eneas’s horses as bred from mares which were put to the 
steeds of Laomedon. Plato, in his ‘ Republic,’ says to Glaucus, 
“ I see that you raise at your house a great many dogs for the 
chase. Do you take care about breeding and pairing them? 
Among animals of good blood, are there not always some 
which are superior to the rest?” To which Glaucus answers 
in the afiSrmative." Alexander the Great selected the finest 
Indian cattle to send to Macedonia to improve the breed.” 
According to Pliny,” King Pyrrhus had an especially valuable 
breed of oxen ; and he did not suffer the bulls and cows to 
come together till four years old, that the breed might not 
degenerate. Virgil, in his Georgies (lib. iii.), gives as strong 
advice as any modem agriculturist could do, carefully to select 
the breeding stock; “to note the tribe, the lineage, and the 
sire ; whom to reserve for husband of the herd ; ” — to brand the 
progeny ; — ^to select sheep of the purest white, and to examine 
if their tongues are swarthy. We have seen that the Romans 
kept pedigrees of their pigeons, and this would have been a 
senseless proceeding had not great care been taken in breeding 
them. Columella gives detailed instmetions about breeding 
fowls: “ Let the breeding hens therefore bo of a choice colour, 
“ a robust body, square-built, full-breasted, with large heads, 
“ with upright and bright>red combs. Those are believed to be 
“ the best bred which have five toes.”” According to Tacitus, 
the Celts attended to the races of their domestic animals; 

” Volz, ‘ Bcitrnge znr KaUurge- logical Beviow,’ May 18«H, p. 101. 
schichte,’ 1852, s. 47. » Volz, ‘ Beitiago,’ kc., 1852, «. 80. 

" Mitfonl'a ‘Hittoiy of Greece,’ vol. •• ‘History of the World,’ cli. 45. 
i. p. 73. *r ‘Gardener’s Cluonicle,’ 1848, p 

»' Ur. Dally, translated in • Anthropo- 823. 
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and CsEsar states that they paid high prices to merchants for 
fine imported horses.” In regard to plants, Virgil speaks of 
yearly culling the largest seeds ; and Celsus says, “ where the 
com and crop is but small, we must pick out the best ears of 
corn, and of them lay up our seed separately by itself.”” 

Coming down the stream of time, we may be brief. At about 
the beginning of the ninth century Charlemagne expressly 
ordered his officers to take great care of his stallions ; and if 
any proved bad or old, to forewarn him in gOod time before they 
were put to the mares.” Even in a country so little civilised 
as Ireland during the ninth century, it would appear from some 
ancient verses,^' describing a ransom demanded by Cormac, that 
animals from particular places, or having a particular character, 
were valued. Thus it is said, — 

Two pigs of the pigs of Mao Lir, 

A ram and ewe both round and red, 

I brought with me from Aengus. 

I brought with me a stallion and a mare 
From the beautiful stud of Manannan, 

A bull and a white cow from Druim Cain. 

Athelstan, in 930, received as a present from Germany, running- 
horses; and he prohibited the exportation of English horses. 
King John imported “ one hundred chosen stallions from 
Flanders.”" On June ICth, 1305, the Prince of Wales wrote 
to the Archbishop of Canterbury, begging for the loan of any 
choice stallion, and promising its return at the end of the 
season.” There are numerous records at ancient periods in 
English history of the importation of choice animals of various 
kinds, and of foolish laws against their exportation. In the 
reigns of Henry VII. and VIII. it was ordered that the 
magistrates, at Michaelmas, should scour the heaths and com- 
mons, and destroy all mares beneath a certain size." Some of 
our earlier kings passed laws against the slaughtering rams of any 
good breed before they were seven years old, so that they might 

” Roynicr, ‘ Do TEconomio dog 1860, p. 11. 

Cellos,’ 1818, pp. 487, 503. « Col. HamUton Smith, ■ Not. 

** Lo Ooutcur on Wlicot, p. 15. Library,’ vol. xii.. Horses, pp. 135, 140. 

» Michel, ‘ Dos Haras,’ 1861, p. 84. " Michel, • Dos Haras,’ p. 00. 

" Sir W. Wilde, on ‘Essay on Un- Mr. Baker, ‘History of the Horse,’ 
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have time to breed. In Spain Cardinal Ximenes issued, in 1509, 
regulations on the sdection of good rams for breeding." 

The Emperor Akbor Khan before the year 1600 is said to 
have “wonderfully improved” his pigeons by crossing the 
breeds; and this necessarily implies careful selection. About 
the same period the Dutch attended with the greatest care 
to the breeding of these birds. Belon in 1555 says that good 
managers in France examined the colour of their goslings in 
order to get geese of a white colour and better kinds. ]Markbam 
in 1631 tells the breeder “to elect the largest and goodliest 
conies,” and enters into minute details. Even with respect 
to seeds of plants for the flower-garden. Sir J. Hanmer writing 
about the year 1660 * says, in “ choosing seed, the best seed is 
the most weighty, and is had from the lustiest and most vigo^ 
ous stems and he then gives rules about leaving only a few 
flowers on plants for seed; so that even such details were 
attended to in our flower-gardens two hundred years ago. In 
order to show that selection has been silently carried on in 
places where it would not have been expected, I may add lliat 
in the middle of the last century, in a remote part of North 
America, Mr. Cooper improved by careful selection all liis 
vegetables, “ so that they were greatly superior to those of any 
“ other person. When his radishes, for instance, are fit for use, 
“ he takes ten or twelve that he most approves, and plants 
“ them at least 100 yards fix>m others that blossom at the same 
“ time. In the same manner he treats all his other plants, 
“ varying the circumstances according to their nature.”” 

In the great work on China published in the last century by 
the Jesuits, and which is chiefly compiled from ancient Chinese 
encyclopaedias, it is said that wth sheep “ improving the breed 
“ consists in choosing with particular care the lambs which are 
“ destined for propagation, in nourishing them well, and in 
“ keeping the flocks separate.” The same principles were 
applied by the Chinese to various plants and f^t-trees." An 

“ M. I’AbW Oulier, in ‘ Journal de ■“ ‘ Gardener’s Chronicle,' 1843,p.38S 

Physique,’ voL xxir., 1784, p. 181 : this <r Communications to Board of Agri- 

memoir contains mnch information on cnltnre, quoted in Dr. Darwin’s ‘ Phyto- 
the ancient selection of sheep ; and is login,’ 1800, p. 451. 
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imperial edict recommends the choice of seed of remarkable 
size; and selection was practised even by imperial hands, for 
it is said that the Ya-mi, or imperial rice, was noticed at an 
ancient period in a field by the Emperor Khang-hi, was saved 
and cultivated in his garden, and has since become valuable 
from being the only kind which >vill grow north of the Great 
Wull.“ Even with flowers, the tree pmony (P. moutan) has 
been cultivated, according to Chinese traditions, for 1400 yeare; 
between 200 and 300 varieties have been raised, which are 
cherished like tulips formerly were by the Dutch.“ 

Turning now to semi-civilised people and to savages: it 
occurred to me, from what I had seen of several parts of South 
America, where fences do not exist, and where the animals are 
of little value, that there would be absolutely no care in breeding 
or selecting them ; and this to a large extent is true. Eoulin,** 
however, describes in Colombia a naked race of cattle, which are 
not allowed to increase, on account of their delicate constitution. 
According to Azara“ horses are often born in Paraguay with curly 
hair ; but, as the natives do not like them, they are destroyed 
On the other hand, Azara states that a hornless bull, bom in 
1770, was preserved and propagated it race. I was informed of 
the existence in Banda Oriental of a breed with reversed hair ; 
and the extraordinary niata cattle first appeared and have smce 
been kept distinct in La Plata. Hence certain conspicuous va- 
riations have been preserved, and others have been habitually 
destroyed, in these countries, which are so little favourable for 
careful selection. We have also seen that the inhabitants some- 
times introduce cattle on their estates to prevent the evil effects of 
dose interbreeding. On the other hand, I have heard on rehable 
authority that the Gauchos of the Pampas never take any pains in 
selecting the best bulls or stallions for breeding ; and this probably 
accounts for the cattle and horses being remarkably uniform in 
character throughout the immense range of the Argentine republic. 

Looking to the Old World, in the Sal)ara Desert “The 
“ Touareg is as careful in the selection of his breeding Mahari 

" • Itodicrrhca but rAgricuHuro do« toI. xii. p. 253. 

ChinoU,’ pur L. D’Horvey-Saint-Uonys, ‘Mein, do I'Acod.’ (divers Bavans), 

1850, p. 229. With rcupi^ to Khang-hi, tom. vi., 1835, p. 333. 

Me Hue’s ‘ Chinese Empire,’ p. 311. ‘ Dcs Quadruiiedes du Paraguay,’ 

Anderson, in ‘ Linn, ’rransact.,’ 1801, tom. ii. p. 333, 371. 
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“ (a fine race of the dromedary) as the Arab is in that of his 
“ horse. Tlie pedigrees are handed down, and many a dromedary 
“ can boast a genealogy far longer than the descendants of the 
“ Darley Arabian.”” According to Pallas the Mongolians 
endeavour to breed the Yaks or horse-tailed buffaloes with 
white tails, for these are sold to the Chinese mandarins as fly- 
flappers ; and Moorcroft, about seventy years after Pallas, found 
that white-tailed animals were still selected for breeding.” 

We have seen in the chapter on the Dog that savages in 
different parts of North America and in Guiana cross their 
dogs with wild Canidse, as did the ancient Gauls, according 
to Pliny. This was done to give -their dogs strength and 
vigour, in the same way as the keepers in large warrens 
now sometimes cross their ferrets (as I have been informed by 
Mr. Yarrell) with the wild polecat, “ to give them more devil” 
According to Varro, the wild ass was formerly caught and 
crossed with the tame animal to improve the breed, in the 
same manner as at the present day the natives of Java sometimes 
drive their cattle into the forests to cross wth the wild Banteng 
(Bos sondaicus).^ In Northern Siberia, among the Ostyala 
the dogs vary in markings in different districts, but in each 
place they are spotted black and white in a remarkably uniform 
manner;” and from this fact alone we may infer careful 
breeding, more especially as the dogs of one locality are famed 
throughout the country for their superiority. I have heard of 
certain tribes of Esquimaux who take pride in their teams of 
dogs being uniformly coloured. In Guiana, as Sir K. Schom- 
burgk informs me,” the dogs of the Turuma Indians are highly 
valued and extensively bartered : the price of a good one is the 
same as that given for a mfe : they are kept in a sort of cage, 
and the Indians “ take great care when the female is in season 
to prevent lier uniting with a dog of an inferior description.” 
The Indians told Sir Ilobert that, if a dog proved bad or useless, 

“ ‘Tho Great Sahara,’ by the Rev. Field,’ 1859, p. 19C ; for Varro, m 
II. B. Tristram, 1860, p. 238. Pallas, ul mpra. 

” Pallas, • Act. Acad. St. Petersburg,’ “ Erjnon’s ‘ Travels in Siberia,’ Eng. 
1777, p. 249 ; Moorcroft and Trebeck, translnt., vol. i. p. 453. 

• Tmvcls in tho Himalayan Provinces,’ See also ‘Journal of II. Googtaiili. 

1841. Soc.,’ vol. liu. port 1. p. 05. 

” Quoted from BaOles, in the ‘ Indian 
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he was not killed, but was left to die from sheer neglect. 
Hardly any nation is more barbarous than the Fueg^’ans, but I 
hear from Mr. Bridges, the Catechist to the Mission, that, 
“ when these savages have a large, strong, and active bitch, they 
“ toko care to put her to a fine dog, and even take care to feed 
“ her well, that her young may be strong and well favoured.” 

In the interior of Africa, negroes, who have not associated 
with white men, show great anxiety to improve their animals : 
they “ always choose the larger and stronger males for stock 
the Malakolo were much pleased at Livingstone’s promise to 
send them a bull, and some Bakalolo carried a live cock all the 
way from Loanda into the interior." Further south on the 
same continent, Andersson states that he has known a Damara 
give two fine oxen for a dog which stnick his fancy. The 
Damaras take great delight in having whole droves of cattle of 
the same colour, and they prize their oxen in proportion to the 
size of their horns. “ The Namaquas have a perfect mania for 
“ a uniform team ; and almost all the people of Southern Africa 
“ value their cattle next to their women, and take a pride in 
“ possessing animals that look high-bred.” “ They rarely or 
“ never make use of a handsome animal as a beast of burden.”" 
The power of discrimination which these savages possess is 
wonderful, and they can recognise to wliich tribe any cattle 
belong. Mr. Andersson further informs me that the natives 
frequently match a particular bull with a particular cow. 

The most curious case of selection by semi-civilised people, or 
indeed by any people, which I have found recorded, is that 
given by GarcUazo de la Vega, a descendant of the Incas, ns 
having been practised in Peru before the country was subjugated 
by the Spaniards." The Incas annually held great hunts, when 
all the wild animals were driven from an immense circuit to a 
central point. The beasts of prey were first destroyed as inju- 
rious. The wild Guanacos and Vicunas were sheared; the old 
males and females killed, and tho others set at liberty. The 
various kinds of deer were examined ; tho old males and females 

*• Livingntone'a ‘ First TmTOla,’ pp. *• Andemon'a ‘ Travels in South 
191, 439, 605 : see olio ■ Expedition to Africa,’ pp. 232, 318, 319. 
tho Zaml)csi,' 1865, p. 493, for an “ Dr. Vavasseur, in ‘Bull, do la 
snalogous cose respecting a good breed Boo. d’Acclimat.,’ tom. viii., 1861, p. 
of goats. 136. 
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were likewise killed; “but the young females, with a certain 
number of males, selected from the most beautiful and strong,” 
were given their freedom. Hero, then, we have selection by 
man aiding natural selection. So that the Incas followed 
exactly the reverse system of that which our Scottish sportsmen 
are accused of following, namely, of steadily killing the finest 
stags, thus causing the whole race to degenerate."* In regard 
to the domesticated llamas and alpacas, they were separated 
in the time of the Incas according to colour ; and if by chance 
one in a flock was born of the wrong colour, it was eventually 
put into another flock. 

In the genus Auchenia there are four forms, — ^the Guanaco and 
Vicuna, found wild and undoubtedly distinct species ; the Llama 
and Alpaca, known only in a domesticated condition. These 
four animals appear so difierent, that most professed naturalists, 
especially those who have studied these animals in their native 
country, maintain that they are specifically distinct, notwith- 
standing that no one pretends to have seen a wild llama or 
alpaca. Mr. Ledger, however, who has closely studied these 
animals both in Peru and during their exportation to Australia, 
and who has made many experiments on their propagation, 
adduces arguments® which seem to me conclusive, that the 
llama is the domesticated descendant of the guanaco, and the 
alpaca of the vicuna. And now that we know that these 
animals many centuries ago were systematicaUy bred and 
selected, there is nothing surprising in the great amount of 
change which they have undergone. 

It appeared to me at one time probable that, tliough ancient 
and semi-civilised people might have attended to the improve- 
ment of their more useful animals in essential points, yet that 
they would have disregarded unimportant characters, hut 
human nature is the same throughout the world : fashion ove^- 
where reigns supreme, and man is apt to value whatever he 
may chance to possess. We have seen that in South America 
the niata cattle, which certainly are not made useful by their 
shortened faces and upturned nostrils, have been preserved. 
The Damaras of South Africa value their cattle for uniformity 

‘The Natural Hutoiy of Deo Side,’ 1855, p. 476. 

» ‘ Bull, do la Soc. d'Acclimat.,’ tom. rii., 1^, p. 457. 
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of colour and enormously long lioms. Tlie Mongolians value 
their yaks for their white tails. And I shall now show that 
there is hardly any peculiarity in our most useful animals 
which, from fashion, superstition, or some other motive, has not 
been valued, and consequently preserved. With respect to cattle, 
“ an early record,” according to Youatt,” speaks of a hundred 
“ white cows with red ears being demanded as a compensation 
“ by the princes of North and South Wales. If the cattle were 
“ of a dark or black colour, 150 were to be presented.” So that 
colour was attended to in Wales before its subjugation by 
England. In Central Africa, an ox that beats the ground with 
its tail is killed ; and in South Africa some of the Damaras will 
not eat the flesh of a spotted ox. The KaflSrs value an animal 
with a musical voice ; and “ at a sale in British Kaflraria the 
“ low of a heifer excited so much admiration that a sharp com- 
“ petition sprung up for her possession, and she realised a 
“ considerable price.” “ With respect to sheep, the Chinese 
prefer rams without horns ; the Tartars prefer them with 
spirally wound horns, because the hornless are thought to lose 
courage.® Some of the Damaras will not eat the flesh of horn- 
less sheep. In regard to horses, at the end of the fifteenth 
century animals of the colour described as liart pommS were 
most valued in France. The Arabs have a proverb, “Never 
buy a horse Avith four white feet, for he carries his shroud with 
him ; ” “ the Arabs also, as we have seen, despise dun-coloured 
horses. So with dogs, Xenophon and others at an ancient 
period were prejudiced in favour of certain colours ; and “ white 
or slate-coloured hunting dogs were not esteemed.” ” 

Turning to poultry, the old Roman gourmands thought that 
the liver of a white goose was the most savoury. In Paraguay 
black-skinned fowls are kept because they are thought to be 
more productive, and their flesh the most proper for invalids.® 
In Guiana, as I am informed by Sir E. Schomburgk, the 
aborigines will not eat the flesh or eggs of the fowl, but two 
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races are kept distinct merely for ornament. In tlie riiilippincs, 
no less than nine sub-varieties of the game cock are kept and 
named, so that they must be separately bred. 

At the present time in Europe, the smallest peeuliarities are 
carefully attended to in our most useful animals, either from 
fashion, or as a mark of purity of blood. Many examples could 
be given, two will suflSce. “In the Western counties of England 
“ tlie prejudice against a white pig is nearly as strong as against 
“ a black one in Yorkshire.” In one of the Berkshire sub-breeds, 
it is said, “the white should be confined to four white feet, 
“ a white spot between the eyes, and a few white hairs behind 
“ each shoulder.” Mr. Saddler {lossessed “ throe hundred pigs, 
“ every one of which was marked in this manner.” “ Marshall, 
towards the close of the last century, in speaking of a change 
in one of the Yorkshire breeds of cattle, says the horns have 
been considerably modified, as “ a clean, small, sharp horn has 
been faahionahle for the last twenty years.” ^ In a part of 
Germany the cattle of the Bace de Gfoehl are valued for many 
good qualities, but they must have horns of a particular curva- 
ture and tint, so much so that mechanical means are applied if 
they take a wrong direction ; bnt the inhabitants “ consider it 
“ of the highest importance that the nostrils of the bull should 
“ be flesh-coloured, and the eyelashes light ; this is an indis- 
“ pensable 'condition. A calf with blue nostrils would not be 
“ purchased, or purchased at a very low price." ^ Therefore let 
no man say that any point or character is too trifling to be 
methodically attended to and selected by breeders. 

Unconsetous Selection . — By this term I mean, as already more 
than once explained, the preservation by man of the most valued, 
and the destruction of the least valued individuals, without 
any conscious intention on his part of altering the breed. It is 
difficult to offer direct proofs of the results which follow from 
this kind of selection ; W the indirect evidence is abundant 
In fact, except that in the one case man acts intentionally, and 
in the other unintentionally, there is little difference between 

• Sidney’s edit of Youatt 1860, pp. 24, 25. 

• Rural Economy of Yorkshire,’ voU ii. p. 182. 
n MoU et Gnyof, ‘Du Beoaf,’ I860, p. 547. 
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methodical and unconscious selection. In both cases man pre- 
serves the animals which are most useful or pleasing to him, 
and de.stroys or neglects the others. But no doubt a far more 
rapid result follows from methodical than from unconscious 
selection. The “roguing” of plants by gardeners, and the 
destruction by law in Henry VIII.’s reign of all under-sized 
mares, are instances of a process the reverse of selection in the 
ordinary sense of the word, but leading to the same general 
result. The influence of the destruction of individuals having 
a particular character is well shown by the necessity of killing 
every lamb with a trace of black about it, in order to keep the 
flock white ; or again, by the eflTects on the average height of 
the men of Franco of the destructive wars of Napoleon, by 
which many tall men were killed, the short ones being left to 
be the fathers of families. This at least is the conclusion of 
those who have closely studied the subject of the conscription ; 
and it is certain that since Napoleon’s time the standard for 
the army has been lowered two or three times. 

Unconscious selection so blends into methodical that it is 
scarcely possible to separate them. When a fancier long ago 
first happened to notice a pigeon with an unusually short beak, 
or one with the tail-featliers unusually developed, although 
ho bred from these birds with the distinct intention of propa- 
gating the variety, yet he could not have intended to make a 
short-faced tumbler or a fantail, and was far from knowing that 
he had made the first step towards this end. If he could have 
seen the final result, he would have been struck with astonish- 
ment, but, from w'hat we know of the habits of fanciers, probably 
not with admiration. Our English carriers, barbs, and short- 
faced tumblers have been greatly modified in the same manner, 
as we may infer both from the historical evidence given in 
the chapters on the Pigeon, and from the comparison of birds 
brought from distant countries. 

So it has been with dogs ; our present fox-hounds differ from 
the old English hound ; our greyhounds have become fighter ; 
the wolf-dog, which belonged to the greyhound class, has become 
extinct ; the Scotch deer-hound has been modified, and is now 
rare. Our bulldogs differ from those wliich were formerly used 
for baiting bulls. Our pointers and Newfoundlands do not 
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closely resemble any natire dog now found in the countries 
whence they were brought. These changes have been effected 
partly by crosses; but in every case the result has been 
governed by the strictest selection. Nevertheless there is no 
reason to suppose that man intentionally and methodically 
made the breeds exactly what they now are. As our horses 
became fleeter, and the country more cultivated and smoother, 
fleeter fox-hounds were desired and produced, but probably 
without any one distinctly foreseeing what they would become. 
Our pointers and setters, the latter almost certainly descended 
from large spaniels, have been greatly modified in accordance 
with fashion and the desire for increased speed. Wolves have 
become extinct, deer have become rarer, bulls are no longer 
baited, and the corresponding breeds of the dog have answered 
to the change. But we may feel almost sure that when, for 
instance, bulls were no longer baited, no man said to himself, 1 
will now breed my dogs of smaller size, and thus create the 
present race. As circumstances changed, men unconsciously 
and slowly modified their course of selection. 

With race-horses selection for swiftness has been followed 
methodically, and our horses can now easily beat their pro- 
genitors. The increased size and different appearance of the 
English race-horse led a good observer in India to ask, “ Could 
any one in this year of 1856, looking at our race-horses, 
conceive that they were the result of the union of the Arab 
horse and the African mare ? ” " Tliis change has, it is probable, 
been largely effected through imconscions selection, that is, by 
the general wish to breed as fine horses as possible in each 
generation, combined with training and high feeding, but 
without any intention to give to them their present appearance. 
According to Youatt,” the introduction in Oliver Cromwell’s 
time of three celebrated Eastern stallions speedily affected the 
English breed; “so that Lord Harleigh, one of the old school, 
complained that the great horse was fast disappearing.” This 
is an excellent proof how carefully selection must have been 
attended to ; for without such care, all traces of so small an 
infusion of Eastern blood would soon have been absorbed and 

^ • The India Sporting Boview,’ voL ii. p. 181 ; ‘ The Stud Faun,’ by Cceil, p. 58. 
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lost. Notwitlistauding that the climate of England has never 
been esteemed particularly favourable to the horse, yet long- 
continued selection, both methodical and unconscious, together 
with that practised by the Arabs during a still longer and earlier 
period, has ended in giving us the best breed of horses in the world. 
Macaulay ” remarks, “ Two men whose authority on such 
“ subjects was held in great esteem, the Duke of Newcastle and 
“Sir John Fenwick, pronounced that the meanest hack ever 
“ imported from Tangier would produce a finer progeny than 
“ could be expected from the best sire of our native breed. 
“ They would not readily have believed that a time would 
“come when the princes and nobles of neighbouring lands 
“ would be as eager to obtain horses from England as ever the 
“ English had been to obtain horses from Barbary.” 

The London dray-horse, which differs so much in appearance 
from any natural species, and which from its size has so 
astonished many Eastern princes, was probably formed by the 
heaviest and most powerful animals having been selected 
during many generations in Flanders and England, but without 
the least intention or expectation of creating a horse such as 
wo now see. If we go back to an early period of history, wo 
behold in the antique Greek statues, as Schaaffhausen has 
remarked,” a horse equally unlike a race or dray horse, and dif- 
fering from any existing breed. 

The results of unconscious selection, in an early stage, are 
well shown in the difference between the flocks descended from 
the same stock, but separately reared by careful breeders. 
Youatt gives an excellent instance of this fact in the sheep 
belonging to Messrs. Buckley and Burgess, which “ have been 
“purely bred from the original stock of Mr. Bake well for 
“ upwards of fifty years. There is not a suspicion existing in 
“ the mind of any one at all acquainted with the subject that 
“ the owner of either flock has deviated in any one instance 
“ from the pure blood of Mr. Bakewell’s flock ; yet the difler- 
“ ence between the sheep possessed by these two gentlemen 
“ is so great, that they have the appearance of being quite 
“ different varieties.”” I have seen several analogous and woU- 

■* ‘History of England,’ Tol. i. p. 316. 

'* ‘ Ueber Bestandigkeit dcr Arten.’ Youatt on Sheep, p. 315. 
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marked cases with pigeons : for instance, I had a family of 
barbs, descended from those long bred by Sir J. Sebright, and 
another family long bred by another fancier, and the two 
families plainly differed from each other. Nathusius — and a 
more competent witness could not be cited — observes that, 
though the Shorthorns are remarkably uniform in appearance 
(except in colouring), yet that the individual character and 
wshes of each breeder become impressed on his cattle, so that 
different herds differ slightly from each other." The Hereford 
cattle assumed their present well-marked character soon after 
the year 1 769, through careful selection by Mr. Tomkins,™ and 
the breed has lately split into two strains — one strain having 
a white face, and differing sh'ghtly, it is said,” in some other 
points; but there is no reason to believe that this split, the 
origin of which is unkno^vn, was intentionally made ; it may with 
much more probability be attributed to different breeders having 
attended to different points. So again, the Berkshire breed of 
swine in the year 1810 had greatly changed from what it had 
been in 1780; and since 1810 at least two distinct sub-breeds 
have borne this same name." When we bear in mind how 
rapidly all animals increase, and that some must be annually 
slaughtered and some saved for breeding, then, if the same 
breeder during a long course of years deliberately settles which 
shall be saved and which shall be killed, it is almost inevitable 
that his individual frame of mind wU influence the character 
of his stock, without his having had any intention to modify 
the breed or form a new strain. 

Unconscious selection in the strictest sense of the word, that 
is, the saving of the more useful animals and the neglect or 
slaughter of the less useful, without any thought of the future, 
must have gone on occasionally from the remotest period and 
amongst the most barbarous nations. Savages often suffer from 
famines, and are sometimes expelled by war from their own 
homes. In such cases it can hardly be doubted that they 
would save their most useful animals. When the Fuegians 

T7 • XJebcr Shorthorn Biudrieb,’ 1857, ” ‘Quarterly Eoviow,’ 1819, p. 392. 

B. 51. “ H. von Nathoains, ‘Vontodiei! 
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are hard pressed by want, they kill their old women for food 
rather than their dogs ; for, as we were assured, “ old women no 
use — dogs catch otters.” The same sound sense would siwely 
lead them to preserve their more useful dogs when still harder 
pressed by famine. Mr. Oldfield, who has seen so much of the 
aborigines of Australia, informs me that “they are all very 
glad to get a European kangaroo dog, and several instances 
have been known of the father killing his own infant that the 
mother might suckle the much-prized puppy.” Different kinds 
of dogs would bo useful to the Australian for hunting opossums 
and kangaroos, and to the Fuegian for catching fish and otters ; 
and the occasional presentation in the two countries of the most 
useful animals would ultimately lead to the formation of two 
widely distinct breeds. 

With plants, from the earliest dawn of civilisation, the best 
variety which at each period was known would generally have 
been cultivated and its seeds occasionally sown ; so that there 
will have been some selection from an extremely remote 
period, but without any prefixed standard of excellence, or 
thought of the future. We at the present day profit by a course 
of selection occasionally and unconsciously carried on during 
tliousands of years. This is provcfl in an interesting manner 
by Oswald Heer’s researches on the lake-inhabitants of Switzer- 
land, ns given in a former chapter ; for he shows that tire grain 
and seed of our present varieties of wheat, barley, oats, peas, 
beans, lentils, and poppy, exceed in size those which were culti- 
vated in Switzerland during the Neolithic and Bronze periods. 
Tliese ancient people, during the Neolithic period, possessed also 
a crab considerably larger than that now gro\ving wild on the 
Jura.** The pears described by Pliny were evidently extremely 
inferior in quality to our present pears. We can realise the effects 
of long-continued selection and cultivation in another way, for 
would any one in his senses expect to raise a first-rate apple from 
the seed of a truly wild crab, or a luscious melting pear from 
the mid pear ? Alphonse Do Candolle informs me that he has 
lately seen on an ancient mosaic at Borne a representation of 

“ &« also Dr. ClirUt, iu ‘ Riltimcyor'ii Ffahibautcn,’ 1801, e. 226. 
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the melon ; and as the Bomans, who were such gourmands, are 
silent on this fruit, he infers that the melon has been greatly 
ameliorated since the classical period. 

Coming to later times, Buffon,® on comparing the flowers, 
fruit, and vegetables which were then cultivated, with some 
excellent drawings made a hundred and fifty years previously, 
was struck with surprise at the great improvement which had 
been effected; and remarks that these ancient flowers and 
vegetables would now be rejected, not only by a florist but by 
a village gardener. Since the time of Bufibn the work of 
improvement has steadily and rapidly gone on. Every florist 
who compares our present flowers with those figured in books 
published not long since, is astonished at the change. A well- 
known amateur,” in speaking of the varieties of Pelargonium 
raised by Mr. Garth only twenty-two years before, remarks, 
“ what a rage they excited: surely we had attained perfection, 
“ it was said ; and now not one of the flowers of those days 
“ will be looked at. But none the less is the debt of gratitude 
“ which we owe to those who saw what was to be done, and did 
“ it.” Mr. Paul, the well-known horticulturist, in writing of the 
same flower,” says he remembers when young being delighted 
with the portraits in Sweet’s work ; “ but what ore they in point 
“ of beauty compared with the Pelargoniums of ’this day? Here 
“ again nature did not advance by leaps ; the improvement 
“ was gradual, and, if we had neglected those very gradual 
“ advances, wo must have foregone the present grand results." 
How well this practical horticulturist appreciates and illustrates 
the gradual and accumulative force of selection ! The Dahlia 
has advanced in beauty in a like manner the line of improve- 
ment being guided by fashion, and by the successive modifica- 
tions which the flower slowly underwent.” A steady and gradual 
change has been noticed in many other flowers: thus an old 
florist,"* after describing the leading varieties of the Pink which 
were grown in 1813, adds, “ the pinks of those days would now 
“ be scarcely grown as border-flowers.” The improvement of 

The posaago is given ‘ Boll. Sec. See Mr. tVililman’s address to the 
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394. “ ‘Journal of Horticulture,’ Oct. 

« ‘ Gardener’s Chronicle,’ 1837, p. 85. 24th, 1865, p. 239. 
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80 many flowers and the number of tbe varieties which have 
been raised is all the more striking when we hear that the 
earliest known flower-garden in Europe, namely at Padua, dates 
only from the year 1545.” 

Effects of Sdection, as shown hy the parts most valued hy man 
presenting the greatest anumnt of Bifference. — The power of long- 
continued selection, whether methodical or unconscious, or both 
combined, is well shown in a general way, namely, by the 
comparison of the difierences between the varieties of distinct 
species, wliich are valued for different parts, such as for the 
leaves, or stems, or tubers, the seed, or fruit, or flowers. What- 
ever part man values most, that part will be found to present the 
greatest amount of difference. With trees cultivated for their 
fruit, Sageret remarks that the fruit is larger than in the parent- 
species, wliilst with those cultivated for the seed, as with nuts, 
walnuts, almonds, chesnuts, &c., it is the seed itself which is 
larger ; and he accounts for this fact by the fruit in the one case, 
and by the seed in the other, having been carefully attended to 
and selected during many ages. Gallesio has made the same 
observation. Godron insists on the diversity of the tuber in 
the potato, of the bulb in the onion, and of the fruit in the 
melon; and on the close similarity in these same plants of 
the other parts.” 

In order to judge how far my o^vn impression on this subject 
was correct, I cultivated numerous varieties of the same species 
close to each other. The comparison of the amount of dif- 
ference between widely different organs is necessarily vague ; 
I will therefore give the results in only a few cases. We have 
previously seen in the ninth chapter how greatly the varieties 
of the cabbage differ in their foliage and stems, which are the 
selected parts, and how closely they resemble each other in their 
flowers, capsules, and seeds. In seven varieties of the radish, 
the roots differed greatly in colour and shape, but no difference 

” Prescott's ‘Hist of Moxioo,’ vol. 63, 67, 70. In my tenth and eleventh 
ii. p. 61. chapters I have given details on tlio 

“ Sageret, ‘ Pomologie Physiolo- i>otato ; and I can confirm similar ro- 
gique,’ 1830, p. 47; Gallesio, ‘Tcoria marks with respect to the onion. I have 
della Biproduzionc,’ 1816, p. 88 ; also shown how far Naudin concurs 
Godron, ‘ Do I’Espto,’ 1859, tom, ii, pp. in regard to the varieties of tho melon. 
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whatever could be detected in their foliage, flowers, or seeds. 
Now what a contrast is presented, if we compare the flowers of 
the varieties of these two plants with those of any species culti- 
vated in our flower-gardens for ornament ; or if wo compare 
their seeds with those of the varieties of maize, peas, beans, &c., 
which are valued and cultivated for their seeds. In the ninth 
chapter it was shown that the varieties of the pea difier but 
little except in the tallness of the plant, moderately in the shape 
of the pod, and greatly in the pea itself, and these are all selects 
points. The varieties, however, of the Pois sans parchemin 
differ much more in their pods, and these are eaten and valued. 
I cultivated twelve varieties of the common bean ; one alone, 
the Dwarf Fan, differed considerably in general appearance; 
two differed in the colour of their flowers, one being an albino, 
and the other being wholly instead of partially purple ; several 
differed considerably in the shape and size of the pod, but far 
more in the bean itself, and this is the valued and selected part 
Toker’s bean, for instance, is twice-and-a-half as long and broad 
as the horse-bean, and is much thinner and of a different shape. 

The varieties of the gooseberry, as formerly described, difl’er 
much in their fruit, but hardly perceptibly in their flowers or 
organs of vegetation. With the plum, the differences likewise 
appear to be greater in the fruit than in the flowers or leaves. 
On the other hand, the seed of the strawberry, which corre- 
sponds mth the fruit of the plum, differs hardly at all ; whilst 
every one knows how greatly the fruit— that is, the enlarged 
receptacle — differs in the several varieties. In apples, pears, 
and peaches the flowers and leaves differ considerably, but not, 
as far as I can judge, in proportion with the fruit. The Chinese 
double-flowering peaches, on the other hand, show that varieties 
of this tree have been formed, which differ more in the flower 
than in fruit. If, as is highly probable, the peach is the modi- 
fied descendant of the tdmond, a surprising amount of change 
has been effected in the same species, in the fleshy covering of 
the former and in the kernels of the latter. 

When parts stand in such close relation to each other as the 
fleshy covering of the fruit (whatever its homological nature may 
be) and the seed, when one part is modified, so generally is the 
other, but by no means necessarily in the same degree. With 
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the plum-tree, for instance, some varieties produce plums which 
are nearly alike, but include stones extremely dissimilar in 
shape ; whilst conversely other varieties produce dissimilar fruit 
with barely distinguishable stones ; and generally the stones, 
though they have never been subjected to selection, differ greatly 
in the several varieties of the plum. In other cases organs 
which are not manifestly related, through some unknown bond 
vary together, and are consequently liable, without any inten- 
tion on man’s part, to be simultaneously acted on by selection. 
Thus the varieties of the stock (Matthiola) have been selected 
solely for the beauty of their flowers, but the seeds differ 
greatly in colour and somewhat in size. Varieties of the 
lettuce have been selected solely on account of their leaves, 
yet produce seeds which likewise differ in colour. Generally, 
through the law of correlation, when a variety differs greatly 
from its fellow-varieties in any one character, it differs to a 
certain extent in several other characters. I observed this fact 
when I cultivated together many varieties of the same species, 
for I used first to make a list of the varieties which differed 
most from each other in their foliage and manner of gro^vth, 
afterwards of those that differed most in their flowers, then in 
their seed-capsules, and lastly in their mature seed ; and I found 
that the same names generally occurred in two, three, or four 
of the successive lists. Nevertheless the greatest amount of 
difference between the varieties was always exhibited, as far as 
I could judge, by that part or organ for which the plant was 
cultivated. 

Wlien we bear in mind that each plant was at first cultivated 
because useful to man, and that its variation was a subsequent, 
often a long subsequent, event, we cannot explain the greater 
amount of diversity in the valuable parts by supposing that 
species endowed with an especial tendency to vary in any 
particular manner, were originally chosen. We must attribute 
the result to the variations in these parts having been succes- 
sively preserved, and thus continually augmented ; whilst other 
variations, excepting such as inevitably appeared through corre- 
lation, were neglected and lost. Hence we may infer that most 
plants might be made, through long-continued selection, to 
yield races as different from each other in any character 
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as they now are in those parts for which tliey are valued and 
cultivated. 

With animals we see something of the same kind ; but they 
have not been domesticated in sufticient number or yielded 
sufBcient varieties for a fair comparison. Sheep are valued for 
their wool, and the wool differs much more in the several races 
than the hair in cattle. Neither sheep, goats, European cattle, 
nor pigs are valued for their fleetness or strength ; and we do 
not possess breeds differing in these respects like the race-horse 
and dray-horse. But fleetness and strength are valued in 
camels and dogs ; and we have with the former the swift dro- 
medary and heavy camel ; with the latter the greyhound aud 
mastiff. But dogs are valued even in a higher degree for their 
mental qualities and senses ; and every one knows how greatly 
the races differ in these respects. On the other hand, where the 
dog is valued solely to serve for food, as in the Polynesian islands 
and China, it is described as an extremely stupid animal.’* 
Blumenbach remarks that “many dogs, such as the badger- 
dog, have a build so marked and so appropriate for particular 
“ purposes, that I should find it very difiBcult to persuade myself 
“ that this astonishing figure was an accidental consequence of 
degeneration.” *“ But had Blumenbach reflected on the great 
principle of selection, he would not have used the term degene- 
ration, and he would not have been astonished that dogs and 
other animals should become excellently adapted for the service 
of man. 

On the whole we may conclude that whatever part or cha- 
racter is most valued — whether the leaves, stems, tubers, bulbs, 
flowers, fruit, or seed of plants, or the size, strength, fleetness, 
hairy covering, or intellect of animals — that character will almost 
invariably be found to present the greatest amount of difference 
both in kind and degree. And this result may be safely attributed 

to man having preserved during a long course of generations the 
variations which were useful to him, and neglected the others, 

I will conclude this chapter by some remarks on an im- 
portant subject. With animals such as the giraffe, of wliieii 

“ Oodron, ‘ De I’Espfece,’ tom. ii. p. 27. 

‘ The Anthropological Treatises of Blumenbach,’ 18<3, p. 292. 
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the whole structure is admirably co-ordinated for certain pur- 
poses, it has been supposed that all the parts must have been 
simultaneously modified ; and it has been argued that, on the 
principle of natural selection, this is scarcely possible. But in 
thus arguing, it has been tacitly assumed that the variations must 
have been abrupt and great. No doubt, if the neck of a ruminant 
were suddenly to become greatly elongated, the fore limbs and 
back would have to be simultaneously strengthened and modified ; 
but it cannot bo denied that an animal might have its neck, or 
head, or tongue, or fore-limbs elongated a very little without 
any corresponding modification in other parts of the body ; and 
animals thus slightly modified would, during a dearth, have a 
slight advantage, and be enabled to browse on higher twigs, and 
thus survive. A few mouthfuls more or less every day would 
make all the difference between life and death. By the repeti- 
tion of the same process, and by the occasional intercrossing 
of the survivors, there would be some progress, slow and fluc- 
tuating though it would be, towards the admirably co-ordinated 
structure of the giraffe. If the short-faced tumbler-pigeon, with 
its small conical beak, globular head, rounded body, short wings, 
and small feet — characters which appear all in harmony — had 
been a natural species, its whole structure would have been 
viewed as well fitted for its life ; but in this cose we know that 
inexperienced breeders are urged to attend to point after point, 
and not to attempt improving the whole structure at the same 
time. Look at the greyhound, that perfect imago of grace, 
symmetry, and vigour ; no natural species can boast of a more 
admirably co-ordinated structure, with its tapering head, slim 
body, deep chest, tucked-up abdomen, rat-like tail, and long 
muscular limbs, all adapted for extreme fleetness, and for 
running down weak prey. Now, from what we see of the 
variability of animals, and from what we know of the method 
which different men follow in improving their stock — ^some chiefly 
attending to one point, others to another point, others again 
correcting defects by crosses, and so forth — we may feel assured 
that if we could see the long line of ancestors of a first-rate 
greyhound, up to its wild wolf-like progenitor, we should behold 
an infinite number of the finest gradations, sometimes in one 
character and sometimes in another, but all leading towards our 
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present perfect type. By small and doubtful steps such as these, 
nature, as we may confidently believe, has progressed on her 
grand march of improvement and development. 

A similar line of reasoning is as applicable to separate organs 
as to the whole organisation. A writer ” has recently maintained 
that “it is probably no exaggeration to suppose that, in order to 
“ improve such an organ as the eye at all, it must be improved 
“ in ten different ways at once. And the improbability of any 
“ complex organ being produced and brought to perfection in 
“ any such way is an improbability of the same kind and degree 
“ as that of producing a poem or a mathematical demonstration 
“ by throwing letters at random on a table.” If the eye were 
abruptly and greatly modified, no doubt many parts would have 
to be simultaneously altered, in order that the organ should 
remain serviceable. 

But is this the case with smaller changes? There are 
persons who can see distinctly only in a dull bght, and this 
condition depends, I believe, on the abnormal sensitiveness of 
the retina, and is known to be inherited. Now, if a bird, for 
instance, received some great advantage from seeing well in 
the twilight, all the individuals with the most sensitive retina 
would succeed best and be the most likely to survive ; and why 
should not all those which happened to have the eye itself a 
little larger, or the pupil capable of greater dilatation, be likewise 
preserved, whether or not these modifications were strictly simul- 
taneous ? These individuals would subsequently intercross and 
blend their respective advantages. By such sUght successive 
changes, the eye of a diurnal bfrd would be brought into the 
condition of that of an owl, which has often been advanced as 
an excellent instance of adaptation. Short-sight, which is often 
inherited, permits a person to see distinctly a minute object at so 
near a distance that it would be indistinct to ordinary eyes ; and 
here we have a capacity which might be serviceable under cer- 
tain conditions, abruptly gained. The Puegians on board the 

Mi. J. J. Murphy in his opening given by the Eev. 0. Pritohaid, Prei 
od<1iess to the Belfast Kat. Hist. 8oc., Royal Astronomical Soc., in his sermon 
ns given in the Belfast Northern \Vbig. (Appendix, p. 33) preached before the 
Nov. 19, 1866. Mr. Murphy here fol- British Association at Nottinghaiii, 
lows tho line of argument against my 1866. 
views previously and more cautiously 
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Beagle could certainly see distant objects more distinctly than 
our sailors with all tlieir long practice ; I do not know whether 
this depends on nervous sensitiveness or on the power of 
adjustment in the focus; but this capacity for distant vision 
might, it is probable, bo slightly augmented by successive modi- 
fications of either kind. Amphibious animals, which are enabled 
to see both in the water and in the air, require and possess, as 
M. Plateau has shown,” eyes constructed on the following plan : 
“ the cornea is always flat, or at least much flattened in front of 
“ the crystalline and over a space equal to the diameter of that 
“ lens, whilst the lateral portions may be much curved.” The 
crystalline is very nearly a sphere, and the humours have nearly 
the same density as water. Now, as a terrestrial animal slowly 
became more and more aquatic in its habits, very slight changes, 
first in the curvature of the cornea or crystalline, and then in 
the density of the humours, or conversely, might successively 
occur, and would be advantageous to the animal whilst under 
water, without serious detriment to its power of vision in the air. 
It is of course impossible to conjecture by what steps the fun- 
damental structure of the eye in the Vertebrata was originally 
acquired, for we know absolutely nothing about this organ in 
the first progenitors of the class. With respect to the lowest 
animals in the scale, the transitional states through which the 
eye at first probably passed, cau by the aid of analogy be indi- 
cated, as I have attempted to show in my ‘ Origin of Species.’” 

” On tho Yision of Fishes and Amphibia, translated in ‘ Annals and Mag. of 
Nat. Hist,’ toL xvlii., 1866, p. 469. ” Fourth edition, 1866, p. 215. 
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SELECTION, continued. 

NATUIUL 8ELECTI0S AS AFFECTDia DOHE8TIC PBODCCTION8 — OHAnACTEItS WHICH 
APFEAB or TBIPLINO TALCE OPTEH OF HEAL IMPORTASOE — CIRCCM8TANCB 
FAVOURABLE TO BELECnOS BT HAK — FACIUTV IN PHEVENTINa CROSSES, AND 
THE NATURE OF THE CONDITIONS — CLOSE ATTENTION AND PERSEVERANCE INDIS- 
PENSABLE THE FBODCOnON OF A LARGE NUMBER OF INDIVIDUAIB ESPECIALLY 

FAVOURABLE — WHEN NO SELECTION 18 APPLIED, DISTINCT RACES ARE NOT FOBStED 
— BIOHLT-BRED ANIMALS LIABLE TO DEGENERATION — TENDENCY IN MAN TO 
CARRY THE SELECnoN OF EACH CHARACTER TO AN EXTREME POINT, LEADING TO 

DIVEBOENCE OF CHARACTBR, RARELY TO CONVERGENCE CHARACTERS OONTINUrSO 

TO VARY IN THE SAME DIRECTION IN WHICH THEY HATE ALREADY VARIED — 
DIVERGENCE OF CHARACTER, WITH THE EXTINCTION OF INTERMEDIATE VARIETIES, 
LEADS TO DISTINCTNESS IN OUR DOMESTIC RACES — LIMIT TO THE POWER OP 
SELECTION — LAPSE OF TIME IMPORTANT — MANNER IN WHICH DOMESTIC RACES 
HATE ORIGINATED — SUMMARY. 

Natural Selection, or the Survival of the Fitted, as ajfedin^ 
domestic ‘productions. — We know little on this head. But as 
animals kept by savages have to provide their own food, 
either entirely or to a large extent, throughout the year, it 
can hardly be doubted that, in different countries, varieties dif- 
fering in constitution and in various characters would succeed 
best, and so be naturally selected. Hence perhaps it is that the 
few domesticated animals kept by savages partake, as has been 
remarked by more than one writer, of the wild appearance of 
their masters, and likewise resemble natural species. Even in 
long-civilised countries, at least in the wilder parts, natural 
selection must act on our domestic races. It is obvious that 
varieties, having very different habits, constitution, and struc- 
ture, would succeed best on mountains and on rich lowland 
pastures. For example, the improved Leicester sheep were 
formerly taken to the Lammermuir Hills ; but an intelligent 
slieep-master reported that “our coarse lean pastures were 
“unequal to the task of supporting such heavy-bodied sheep; 
“and they gradually dwindled away into less and less bulk; 
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“ each generation was inferior to the preceding one ; and when 
“ tlio spring was severe, seldom more than two-thirds of the 
“lambs survived the ravages of the storms.”’ So with the 
mountain cattle of North Wales and the Hebrides, it has been 
found that they could not withstand being crossed Avith the larger 
and more delicate lowland breeds. Two French naturalists, in 
describing the horses of Circassia, remark that, subjected as 
they are to extreme vicissitudes of climate, having to search 
for scanty pasture, and exposed to constant danger from wolves, 
the strongest and most vigorous alone survive.* 

Every one must have been struck with the surpassing grace, 
strength, and vigour of the Game-cock, with its bold and con- 
fident air, its long, yet firm neck, compact body, powerful and 
closely pressed wings, muscular thighs, strong beak massive at 
tlie base, dense and sharp spurs set low on the legs for 
delivering the fatal blow, and its compact, glassy, and moil-like 
plumage serving as a defence. Now the English game-cock has 
not only been improved diudng many years by man’s careful 
selection, but in addition, as Sir. Tegetmeier has remarked,’ by 
a kind of natural selection, for the strongest, most active and 
courageous birds have stricken down their antagonists in the 
cockpit, generation after generation, and have subsequently 
served as the progenitors of their kind. 

In Great Britain, in former times, almost everj' district had 
its own breed of cattle and sheep ; “ they were indigenous to 
“ the soil, climate, and pasturage of the locality on which they 
“ grazed : they seemed to have been formed for it and by it.”^ 
But in this case we are quite unable to disentangle the efifecfc! 
of the direct action of the conditions of hfe, — of use or habit — of 
natural selection — and of that kind of selection wliich we have 
seen is occasionally and unconsciously followed by man even 
during the rudest periods of history.- 

Let us now look to the action of natural selection on special 
characters. Although nature is difficult to resist, yet man often 
strives against her power, and sometimes, as we shall see, with 

* Quoted by Youatt on Sheep, p. fugcg, in ‘Bull. Soc. Acclimnt.,’ tom. 
325. See (duo Youatt on Cattle, pp. 02, viii., 1801, p. 311. 

> ■ Tlio Voultry Book,’ 1800, p. 123. 

• JIM. Lberbetto and Do Qiiatro- * Youatt on Sliccp, p. 312. 
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success. From the facts to be given, it will also be seen that 
natural selection would powerfully affect many of our domestic 
productions if left unprotected. This is a point of much 
interest, for we thus learn that differences apparently of very 
slight importance would certainly determine the survival of 
a form when forced to struggle for its own existence. It may 
have occurred to some naturalists, as it formerly did to me, 
that, though selection acting under natural conditions would 
determine the structure of all important organs, yet that it 
could not affect characters which are esteemed by us of little 
importance ; but this is an error to which wo are eminently 
liable, from our ignorance of what characters are of real value 
to each living creature. 

When man attempts to breed an animal ■with some serious 
defect in structure, or in the mutual relation of parts, he will 
either partially or completely fail, or encounter much diEBcnlty ; 
and this is in fact a form of natural selection. We have 
seen that the attempt was once made in Yorkshire to breed 
cattle TOth enormous buttocks, but the cows perished so often 
in bringing forth their calves, that the attempt had to be given 
up. In rearing short-faced tumblers, Mr. Eaton says,'^ “I am 
“ convinced that better head and beak birds have perished in 
“ the shell than ever were hatched j the reason being that the 
“ amazingly short-faced bird cannot reach and break tlie shell 
“ with its beak, and so perishes.” Here is a more curious case, 
in which natural selection comes into play only at long intervals 
of time : during ordinary seasons the Niata cattle can graze as 
well as others, but occasionally, as from 1827 to 1830, the plains 
of La Plata suffer from long-continued droughts and the pasture 
is burnt up ; at such times common cattle and horses perish by 
the thousand, but many survive by browsing on twigs, reeds, &c. ; 
tliis the Niata cattle cannot so well effect from their upturned 
jaws and the shape of their lips ; consequently, if not attended 
to, they perish before the other cattle. In Colombia, accord- 
ing to Eoulin, there is a breed of nearly hairless cattle, called 
Pelones ; these succeed in their native hot district, but are found 
too tender for the Cordillera ; in this case, natural selection 

‘ ' Treatise on tbe Almond Tumbler,’ 1851, p. S3. 
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determines only the range of the variety. It is obvious that a 
host of artificial races could never survive in a state of nature ; 
— such ns Italian greyhounds, — hairless and almost toothless 
Turkish dogs, — fantail pigeons, which cannot fly well against a 
strong wind, — ^barbs with their vision impeded by their eye- 
wattle, — Polish fowls with their vision impeded by their great 
topknots, — hornless bulls and rams which consequently cannot 
cope with other males, and thus have a poor chance of leaving 
offspring, — seedless plants, and many other such cases. 

Colour is generally esteemed by the systematic naturalist as 
unimportant : let us, therefore, see how far it indirectly affects 
our domestic productions, and how far it would affect them if 
they were left exposed to the full force of natural selection. In 
a future chapter I shall have to show that constitutional pecu- 
liarities of the strangest kind, entailing liability to the action 
of certain poisons, are correlated with the colour of the skin. 
I will here give a single case, on the high authority of Professor 
Wjunan ; he informs me that, being surprised at aU the pigs in 
a port of Virgmia being black, he made inquiries, and ascer- 
tained that these animals feed on the roots of the Lachnanilm 
■ iinctoria, which colours their bones pink, and, excepting in the ‘ 
case of the black varieties, causes the hoofs to drop oft’. Hence, 
as one of the squatters remarked, “ we select the black members 
of the litter for raising, as they alone have a good chance of 
living.” So that hero we have artificial and natural selection 
working hand in hand. I may add that in the Tarentino the 
inhabitants keep black sheep alone, because the Hypericum 
crispum abounds there ; and this plant does not injure black 
sheep, but kills the white ones in about a fortnight’s time.* 
Complexion, and liability to certain diseases, are believed 
to run together in man and the lower animals. Thus white 
terriers suffer more than terriers of any other colour from the 
fatal Distemjier.’ In North America plum-trees are liable to 
a disease which Downing* believes is not caused by insects; 
the kinds bearing purple fruit are most affected, “ and wo have 
“never kno>vn the green or yellow fruited varieties infected 

‘ Dr. Hoosiugcr, ‘ Wochcnschrift fiir * ‘ Tlio Fruit-trees of America,’ 1845, 
die Heilkunde,’ Berlin, 184C, s. 279. p. 270 : for pcaelies, p. 406. 

' Youtttt on tbo Dog, p. 202. 
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“ until the other sorts had first become filled with the knots.” 
On the other hand, peaches in North America suffer much 
from a disease called the yeUows, which seems to be peculiar 
to that continent, and “more than nine-tenths of the victims, 
“when the disease first appeared, were the yellow-fleshed 
“ peaches. The white-fleshed kinds are much more rarely 
“ attacked ; in some parts of the country never.” In Mauritius, 
the white sugar-canes have of late years been so severely 
attacked by a disease, that many planters have been compelled 
to give up growing this variety (altliough fresh plants were 
imported from China for trial), and cultivate only red canes.’ 
Now, if these plants ha<l been forced to struggle with other 
competing plants and enemies, there cannot bo a doubt that the 
colour of the flesh or skin of the fruit, unimportant as these 
characters are considered, would have rigorously determined their 
existence. 

Liability to the attacks of parasites is also connected with 
colour. It appears that white chickens are certainly more sub- 
ject than dark-coloured chickens to the yapes, which is caused 
by a parasitic worm in the trachea.*" On the other hand, 
experience has shown that in France the caterpillars which 
produce white cocoons resist the deadly fungus better than 
those producing yellow cocoons.*' Analogous facts have bees 
observed with plants : a new and beautiful white onion, imported 
from France, though planted close to other kinds, was alone 
attacked by a parasitic fungus.” White verbenas are especially 
liable to mildew.” Near Malaga, during an early period of the 
vine-disease, the green sorts suffered most ; “ and r^ and black 
grapes, even when interwoven with the sick plants, suffered not 
at all." In France whole groups of varieties were compara- 
tively free, and others, such as the Chasselns, did not afford a 
single fortunate exception; but I do not know whether any 
correlation between colour and liability to disease was here 
observed.'* In a former chapter it was shown how curiously 
liable one variety of the strawberry is to mildew. 

• ‘Proc. Boyal Soc. of Art* and '’‘Gnrdcncr’«ChronicIc,’185bp.595. 
Bcifiiccg of Mauritiua,’ 1852, p. cxxxv. “ ‘ Journal of Horticulture,’ 1802, p. 

'» ‘ Gordencr’aChronicIo,' 18.">C, p. 379. 476. 

" Quatrcfogea, ‘ Maladies Actucllcs “ ‘ Gnrdcnct’a Clironicic,’ 1852, pp. 
du Ver U Soie,’ 1859, pp. 12, 214. 435, 091. 
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It is certaiu that insects regulate in many cases the range 
and even the existence of the higher animals, whilst living 
under their natural conditions. Under domestication light- 
coloured animals suffer most : in Thuringia the inhabitants do 
not like grey, white, or pale cattle, because they are much more 
troubled by various kinds of flies than the brown, red, or black 
cattle. An Albino negro, it has been remarked,'* was peculiarly 
sensitive to the bites of insects. In the West Indies" it is 
said that “ the only homed cattle fit for work are those which 
“ have a good deal of black in them. The white are terribly 
“ tormented by the insects ; and they are weak and sluggish in 
proportion to the white.” 

In Devonshire there Js a prejudice against white pigs, because 
it is believed that the sun blistera them when turned out;'* and 
I knew a man who would not keep white pigs in Kent, for the 
same reason. The scorching of flowers by the sun seems like- 
wise to depend much on colour ; thus, dark pelargoniums suffer 
most ; and from various accounts it is clear that the cloth-of-gold 
variety will not withstand a degree of exposure to sunshine 
which other varieties enjoy. Another amateur asserts that not 
only aU dark-coloured verbenas, but likewise scarlets, suffer 
from the sun ; “ the paler kinds stand better, and pale blue is 
perhaps the best of all.” So again with the heartsease (Viola 
tricolor ) ; hot weather suits the blotched sorts, whilst it destroys 
the beautiful mai-kings of some other kinds.'* During one 
extremely cold season in Holland all red-flowered hyacinths 
were observed to be very inferior in quality. It is believed 
by many agriculturists that red wheat is hardier in northern 
climates than white wheat.** 

Witli animals, white varieties from being conspicuous are the 
most liable to be attacked by beasts and birds of prey. In 
parts of Franco and Germany where hawks abound, persons are 
advised not to keep white pigeons ; for, as Parmentier says, “ it 



'* ‘ Bcchstcin, ‘ Notnrgcacli. Dcutscli- 
lands,’ 1801, B. i. s. 310. 

'« Prichard, ‘ Phys. Hist, of Man- 
kind,’ 18.51, vol. i. p. 224. 

'i' O. Lewis’s ‘Journal of licaidencc 
in West Indies,’ ‘ Home and Col. 
Library,’ p. 100. 

•’ Sidney’s edit, of Youatt on the 
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'• ‘ Journal of Horticulture, 18C2, pp. 
470, 498 ; 1805, p. 400. WiUi respect 
to the heartsease, ‘Gardener's Chro- 
nicle,’ 1803, p. 028. 

*> ‘Des Jacinihes, do leur Culture,’ 
1708, p. 53: on wheat, ‘Gardener’s 
Chronicle,’ 1840, p. 053. 
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is certain that in a flock the white always first fall victims to 
the kite.” In Belgium, where so many societies have been esta- 
blished for the flight of carrier-pigeons, white is the one colour 
which for the same reason is disliked.” On the other hand, it 
is said that the sea-eagle (Falco ossifragus, Linn.) on the west 
coast of Ireland picks out the black fowls, so that “ the Wl- 
lagers avoid as much as possible rearing bu-ds of that colour.” 
M. Daudin,” speaking of white rabbits kept in warrens in 
Bussia, remarks that their colour is a great disadvantage, as 
they are thus more exposed to attack, and can be seen during 
bright nights from a distance. A gentleman in Kent, who failed 
to stock his woods with a nearly white and hardy kind of rabbit, 
accounted in the same manner for their early disappearance. 
Any one who will watch a white cat prowling after her prey 
will soon perceive under what a disadvantage she lies. 

The white Tartarian cherry, “ owing cither to its colour being 
so much like that of the leaves, or to the fruit always appearing 
from a distance unripe,” is not so readily attacked by birds 
as other sorts. The yellow-fruited raspberry, which generally 
comes nearly true by seed, “is very little molested by birdi^ 
who evidently are not fond of it ; so that nets may be dispensed 
with in places where nothing else will protect the red fruit”” 
This immunity, though a benefit to the gardener, would be a 
disadvantage in a state of nature both to the cherry and 
raspberry, as their dissemination depends on birds. I noticed 
during several 'winters that some trees of the yellow-berried 
holly, which were raised from seed from a wUd tree found by 
my father, remained covered with fruit, whilst not a scarlet 
berry could be seen on the adjoining trees of the common kind. 
A friend informs me that a mountain-ash (Pijrus aucuparia) 
growing in his garden bears berries which, though not diflerently 
coloured, are always devoured by birds before those on the other 
trees. This variety of the mountain-ash would thus be more 
freely disseminated, and the yellow-bemed variety of the holly 
less freely, than the common varieties of these two trees. 

" W, It. Tcgetracior, ‘Tlie Field,’ vii., 1800, p. 350. 

Feb. 25, 1805. With respect to black *> • Traiiaoet. Hort. Soo.,’ vol. i. 2od 
fowls, see a quotation in Tliorapsoii’s scrioa. 1835. p. ST.'S. For raspberries, 

‘ Nat. Hist, of Ireland,’ 1849, vol. i. p. 22. see ‘ Card. Clironiele,’ 1855, p. 154, aad 

“ ‘ Bull. de[la Soc. d’Acclimat.,’ toni. 1803, p. 245. 
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Independently of colour, other trifling differences are some- 
times found to be of importance to plants under cultivation, and 
would be of paramoimt impoi*tance if they had to fight their 
own battle and to struggle with many competitors. The thin- 
shelled peas, called jwm sans parchemin, are attacked by birds,** 
much more than common peas. On the other hand, the 
purple-podded pea, which has a hard shell, escai)ed the attacks 
of tomtits {Farm major) in my garden far better than any other 
kind. The thin-shelled walnut likewise suffers greatly from 
the tomtit.** These same birds have been observed to pass over 
and thus favour the filbert, destroying only the other kinds of 
nuts which grew in the same orchard." 

Certain varieties of the pear have soft bark, and these suffer 
severely from boring wood-beetles; whilst other varieties are 
known to resist their attacks much better." In North America 
the smoothness, or absence of down on the fruit, makes a gi’eat 
difference in the attacks of the weevil, “ which is the uncom- 
promising foe of all smooth stone-fruits;” and the cultivator 
“ has the frequent mortification of seeing nearly all, or indeed 
often the whole crop, fall from the trees when half or two-thirds 
grown.” Hence the nectarine suffers more than the peach. A par- 
ticular variety of the Morello cherry, raised in North America, is 
without any assignable cause more liable to be injured by this 
same insect than other cherry-trees.** From some unknown cause, 
the Winter Majetin apple enjoys the great advantage of not being 
infested by the coccus. On the other hand, a particular case 
has been recorded in which aphides confined themselves to the 
Winter Nelis pear, and touched no other kind in an extensive 
orchard.*’ The existence of minute glands on the leaves of 
peaches, nectarines, and apricots, would not bo esteemed by 
botanists as a character of the least importance, for they are 
present or absent in closely-related sub-varieties, descended from 
the same parent-tree; yet there is good evidence" that the 



” ‘Gardener’s C3ironielc,’ 1843, p. 
80C. 

» Ibid., 1850. p. 732. 

» Ibid., 18C0, p. 956. 

^ J. Do Jonghe, in ‘ Gard. Chronicle,’ 
18C0, p. 120. 

“ Downing, ‘ Fruit-trees of North 



America,’ pp. 266, 501 : in regard to 
the clierry, p. 198. 
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755. 
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absence of glands leads to mildew, which is highly injurious to 
these trees. 

A difference either in flavour or in the amount of nutriment 
in certain varieties causes them to be more eagerly attacked by 
various enemies than other varieties of the same species. Bull- 
finches (Pijrrhula vulgaris) injure our fruit-trees by devouring 
the flower-buds, and a pair of these birds have been seen “ to 
denude a large plum-tree in a couple of days of almost every 
bud ; ” but certain varieties *' of the apple and thorn (Cratsegm 
oxijacanthd) are more especially liable to be attacked. A striking 
instance of this was observed in Mr. Rivers’s garden, in which 
two rows of a particular variety of plum® had to be care- 
fully protected, as they were usually stripped of all their buds 
during the wnter, whilst other sorts growing near them escaped. 
The root (or enlarged stem) of Laing’s Swedish turnip is pre- 
ferred by hares, and therefore suffers more than other varieties. 
Hares and rabbits eat down common rye before St. John’s- 
day-rye, when both grow together.® In the South of Franco, 
when an orchard of almond-trees is formed, the nuts of the bitter 
variety are sown, “ in order that they may not be devoured by 
field-mice ; so we see the use of the bitter principle in almonds. 

Other slight differences, which would be thought quite unim- 
portant, are no doubt sometimes of great service both to plants 
and animals. The Whitesmith’s gooseberry, as formerly stated, 
produces its leaves later than other varieties, and, as the flowers 
are thus left unprotected, the fruit often fails. In one variety 
of the cherry, according to Mr. Rivers,® the petals are much 
curled backwards, and in consequence of this the stigmas were 
observed to be killed by a severe frost ; whilst at the same time, 
in another variety with incurved petals, the stigmas were not in 
the least injured. The straw of the Fenton wheat is remark- 
ably unequal in height ; and a competent observer believes 
that this variety is highly productive, partly because the ears, 
from being distributed at various heights above the ground, 

” Mr. Selby, in ‘Mag. of Zoology ” Mr. Pusey, in ‘Journal of E. 
and Botany,’ Edinburgli, vol. ii., 1838. Agricult. Soc.,’ vol. vi. p. 179. For 
p. 393. Swediah turnips, tee ‘ Gard. Cliron.,’ 

» The Eoino Claude do Bnvay, 1817, p. 91. 

‘Journal of Horticulture,' Dec. 27, Goilron, • De I'Espece,’ tom. ii. p. 08. 

1804, ]). 511. “ ‘Gardener’s Cbron.,’ 1800, p. 732. 
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are less crowded together. The same observer maiutains that 
in the upright varieties the divergent a^vns are serviceable by 
breaking the shocks when the oars are dashed together by the 
wind." If several varieties of a plant are gro>vn together, and 
the seed is indiscriminately harvested, it is clear that the 
hardier and more productive kinds will, by a sort of natural 
selection, gradually prevail over the others ; this takes place, as 
Colonel Le Couteur believes,” in our wheat-fields, for, as for- 
merly shown, no variety is quite uniform in character. The 
same thing, as I am assured by nurserymen, would take place 
in our flower-gardens, if the seed of the different varieties were 
not separately saved. When the eggs of the wild and tame 
duck are hatched together, the young wild ducks almost inva- 
riably perish, from being of smaller size and not getting their 
fair sliare of food.® 

Facts in sufficient number have now been given showing that 
natural selection often checks, but occasionally favours, man’s 
power of selection. These facts teach us, in addition, a valuable 
lesson, namely, that we ought to be extremely cautious in 
judging what characters are of importance in a state of nature 
to animals and plants, which have to struggle from the hour of 
their birth to that of their death for existence, — their existence 
depending on conditions, about which wo are profoundly ignorant. 

Circumstances favourable to Selection hy Man. 

The possibility of selection rests on variability, and this, as 
wo shall see m the following chapters, mainly depends on 
changed conditions of life, but is governed by infinitely complex, 
and, to a great extent, unknown laws. Domestication, even 
when long continued, occasionally causes but a small amount 
of variability, as in the case of the goose and turkey. The 
slight differences, however, which characterise each individual 
animal and plant would in most, probably in all cases, suffice 
for the production of distinct races through careful and pro- 
longed selection. We see what selection, though acting on mere 
individual differences, can effect when families of cattle, sheep, 

" ‘ Ganlener’s Clironiclo,’ 18C2, pp. 820, 821. 

V ‘On the Varieties of WhenC P- 50. 

* Mr. Hewitt and others, in ‘ Journal of Hort.,’ 1862, p. 773. 
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pigeons, &c., of the same race, have been sepaiately bred during 
a number of years by different men without any wish on their 
part to modify the breed. We see the same fact in the differ- 
ence between hounds bred for himting in different districts," 
and in many other such cases. 

In order that selection should produce any result, it is 
manifest that the crossing of distinct races must be prevented ; 
hence facility in pairing, as with the pigeon, is highly favourable 
for the work ; and diflSculty in pairing, as with cats, prevents 
the formation of distinct breeds. On nearly the same principle 
the cattle of the small island of Jersey have been improved in 
their milking qualities “ with a rapidity that could not have 
been obtained in a widely extended country like France.”" 
Although free crossing is a danger on the one side which 
every one can see, too close interbreeding is a hidden danger 
on the other side. Unfavourable conditions of life overrule the 
power of selection. Our improved heavy breeds of cattle and 
sheep could not have been formed on mountainous pastures; 
nor could dray-horses have been raised on a barren and inhos- 
pitable land, such as the Falkland islands, where even the 
light horses of La Plata rapidly decrease in size. Nor could 
the wool of sheep have been much increased in length within 
the Tropics; yet selection has kept Merino sheep nearly true 
under diversified and unfavourable conditions of life. The 
power of selection is so great, that breeds of the dog, sheep, aud 
poultry, of the largest and least size, long and short beaked 
pigeons, and other breeds with opposite characters, have had 
their characteristic qualities augmented, though treated in every 
way alike, being exposed to the same climate and fed on the 
same food. Selection, however, is either checked or favoured 
by the effects of use or habit. Our wonderfully-improved pigs 
could never have been formed if they had been forced to search 
for their own food ; the English racehorse and greyhound could 
not have been improved up to their present high standard of 
excellence without constant training. 

As conspicuous deviations of structure occur rarely, the 
improvement of each breed is generally the result, as already 

" ‘ Enoyclop. of Rural Sportg,’ p. 40.’!. 

Col. Lo Coutcor, • Jouruul Roy. .Vgricult. Soo.,’ vol. iv. p. 43. 
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remarked, of the selection of slight indiTidual differences. 
Hence the closest attention, the sharpest powers of obseiratiou, 
and indomitable perseverance, are indispensable. It is, also, 
highly important that many individuals of the breed which is to 
be improved should be raised ; for thus there ivill be a better 
chance of the appearance of variations in the right direction, 
and individuals varying in an unfavourable manner may be 
freely rejected or destroyed. But that a large number of indi- 
viduals should be raised, it is necessary that the conditions of 
life should favour the propagation of the species. Had thd 
peacock been bred as easily os the fowl, we should probably 
ere this have had many distinct races. We see the importance 
of a large number of plants, from the fact of nursery garden- 
ers almost always beating amateurs in the exhibition of new 
varieties. In 1845 it was estimated “ that between 4000 and 
5000 pelargoniums were annually raised from seed in Eng- 
land, yet a decidedly improved variety is rarely obtained. 
At Messrs. Carter’s grounds, in Essex, where such flowers as 
the Lobelia, Nemophila, Mignonette, &c., are grown by the 
acre for seed, “ scarcely a season posses without some new kinds 
being raised, or some improvement effected on old kinds." At 
Kew, as Mr. Beaton remarks, where many seedlings of common 
plants are raised, “ you see new forms of Laburnums, Spirmas, 
and other shrubs.” " So with animals: Marshall," in speaking 
of the sheep in one part of Yorkshire, remark^ “ ns they belong 
to poor people, and are mostly in small lots, they never can 
be improved.” Lord Kivers, when asked how he succeeded in 
always having first-rate greyhounds, answered, “ I breed many, 
and hang many.” This, as another man remarks, “ was the secret 
of his success ; and the same will be found in exhibiting fowls, 
— successful competitors breed largely, and keep tlie best.”" 

It follows from this that the capacity of breeding at an early 
age and at short successive intervals, as with pigeons, rabbits, 
&c., facilitates selection ; for the result is t’.ius soon made visible, 
and perseverance in the work is encouraged. It can hardly bo 

« • Gardener's Chronicle,’ 1843, p. ■“ ‘ Cottage Gardener,' 1860, p. 308. 
273. " ‘A Review of Reports,' 1808, p. 

« •Journal of Horticulture,’ 1802, p. 400. 

JJ7. “ ‘ Giudoner's Clironiclo,’ 1853, p. 45. 
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accidental that the great majority of the culinary and agricul- 
tiuul plants which have yielded numerous races are annuals or 
biennials, wliich therefore are capable of rapid propagation and 
thus of improvement. Sea-kale, asparagus, common and Jeru- 
salem artichokes, potatoes, and onions, alone are perennials. 
Onions are propagated like annuals, and of the other plants 
just specified, none, urith the exception of the potato, have 
yielded more than one or two varieties. No doubt fruit-trees, 
which cannot be propagated quickly by seed, have yielded a 
host of varieties, though not permanent races ; but these, judging 
from pre-historic remains, were produced at a later and mote 
civilised epoch than the races of culinary and agricultural plants. 

A species may be highly variable, but distinct races will not 
be formed, if from any cause selection be not applied. The 
carp is highly variable, but it would be extremely difficult to 
select slight variations in fishes whilst living in their natural state, 
and distinct races have not been formed on the other hand, a 
closely allied species, the gold-fish from being reared in glass 
or open vessels, and from having been carefully attended to by 
the Chinese, has yielded many races. Neither the bee, which 
has been semi-domesticated from an extremely remote period, 
nor the cochineal insect, which was cultivated by the aboriginal 
Mexicans, has yielded races; and it would be impossible to 
match the queen-bee with any particular drone, and most difiScult 
to match cochineal insects. Silk-moths, on the other band, have 
been subjected to rigorous selection, and have produced a host 
of races. Cats, which from their nocturnal habits cannot be 
selected for breeding, do not, as formerly remarked, yield dis- 
tinct races in the same country. The ass in England varies 
much in colour and size ; but it is an animal of little value, 
bred by poor people ; consequently there has been no selection, 
and distinct races have not been formed. We must not attribute 
the inferiority of our asses to climate, for in India they are of 
even smaller size than in Europe. But when selection is brought 
to bear on the ass, all is changed. Near Cordova, as I am in- 
formed (Feb. 1860) by Mr. W. E. Webb, C.E., they are care- 
fully bred, as much as 2001. having been paid for a stallion ass, 

* Isidoro GooSfroy St. Hilaire, ‘UUt. Nat. Qcn.,’ tom. iii. p. 49. On tlic 
Cocliincul Insect, p. 4C. 
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and they have been immensely improved. In Kentucky, asses 
have been imported (for breeding mules) from Spain, Malta, 
and Franco ; these “ seldom averaged more than fourteen hands 
“high; but the Kentuckians, by great care, have raised them 
“up to fifteen hands, and sometimes even to sixteen. The prices 
“paid for these splendid animals, for such they really are, will 
“prove how much they are in request. One male, of great 
“ celebrity, was sold for upwards of one thousand pounds sterling.’ 
These choice asses are sent to cattle-shows, one day being given 
to their exhibition.^ 

Analogous facts have been observed with plants : the nutmeg- 
tree in the Malay archipelago is highly variable, but there has 
been no selection, and there are no distinct races." Tlie common 
mignonette (Beseda odorata), from bearing inconspicuous flowers> 
valued solely for their fragrance, “ remains in the same unim- 
“ proved condition as when first introduced.”" Our common 
forest-trees are very variable, as may be seen in every extensive 
nursery-ground; but as they are not valued like fruit-trees, 
and as they seed late in life, no selection has been applied to 
them; consequently, as Mr. Patrick Matthews remarks," they 
have not yielded distinct races, leafing at different periods, 
growing to different sizes, and producing timber fit for different 
purposes. We have gained only some fanciful and semi- 
monstrous varieties, which no doubt appeared suddenly as wo 
now see them. 

Some botanists have argued that plants cannot have so strong 
a tendency to vary as is generally supposed, because many 
species long grown in botanic gardens, or unintentionally culti- 
vated year after year mingled with our com crops, have not pro- 
duced distinct races ; but this is accounted for by slight varia- 
tions not having been selected and propagated. Let a plant 
which is now grown in a botanic garden, or any common weed, 
be cultivated on a large scale, and let a sharp-sighted gardener 
look out for each slight variety and sow the seed, and tlien, if 
distinct races are not produced, the argument will be valid. 

Cept. Marryat, quoted by Blytli Archipelago,’ vol. ii., 1848, p. 645. 
in ‘ Joiirn. Asiatic Soc. of Bengal,’ vol. '•> Mr. Abbey, in ‘ Journal of Horti- 
xxviii. p. 229. culture,’ Dec. 1, 1863, p. 430. 

" Mr. Oxley, ‘ Joiunal of the Indian " ’ On Naval Timber,’ 1831, p. 107. 
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The importance of selection is likewise shown by considering 
special characters. For instance, Avith most breeds of fowls the 
form of the comb and the colour of the plumage have been 
attended to, and are eminently characteristic of each race; 
but in Dorkings, fashion has never demanded uniformity of 
comb or colour ; and the utmost diversity in these respects pre- 
vails. Kose-combs, double-combs, cup-combs, &c., and colours 
of all kinds, may bo seen in purely bred and closely related 
Dorking fowls, whilst other points, such as the general form of 
body, and the presence of an additional toe, have been attended 
to, and are invariably present It has also been ascertained 
that colour can be fixed in this breed, as well as in any other.** 

During the formation or improvement of a breed, its members 
will always be found to vary much in those characters to which 
especial attention is directed, and of which each slight im- 
provement is eagerly sought and selected. Thus with short-faced 
tumbler-pigeons, the shortness of the beak, shape of head and 
plumage, — with carriers, the length of the beak and wattle,— 
with fantails, the tail and carriage, — with Spanish fowls, the white 
face and comb, — with long-eared rabbits, the length of ear, are 
all points which are eminently variable. So it is in every case, 
and the large price paid for first-rate animals proves the diffi- 
culty of breeding them up to the highest standard of excellence. 
This subject has been discussed by fanciers,** and the greater 
prizes given for highly improved breeds, in comparison with 
those given for old breeds which are not now undergoing rapid 
improvement, has been fully justified. Nathusius makes** a 
similar remark when discussing the less uniform character of 
improved Shorthorn cattle and of the English horse, in com- 
parison, for example, with the unennobled cattle of Hungary, 
or with the horses of the Asiatic steppes. This want of uni- 
formity in the parts which at the time are undergoing selection, 
chiefly depends on the strength of the principle of reversion; 
but it likewise depends to a certain extent on the continued 

*• Mr. Baily, in ‘Tlio Poultry Cliro- cember, p. 171 ; 1850, Jtinuoiy. !>?■ 
niclo,' Tol. ii., 1854, p. 150. AIsotoI. i. 248, 323. 

p. 842 ; vol. iii. p. 245. “ ■ Ueber Sliortboru Kiiulvicb,’ 1857, 

** ‘ Cottage Gardener,’ 1855, De- 8. 51. 
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variability of the parts which have recently varied. That the 
same parts do continue varying in the same manner we must 
admit, for, if it were not so, tliere could be no improvement 
beyond an early standard of excellence, and we know that such 
improvement is not only possible, but is of general occurrence. 

As a consequence of continued variability, and more especially 
of reversion, all highly improved races, if neglected or not sub- 
jected to incessant selection, soon degenerate. Youatt gives a 
curious instance of this in some cattle formerly kept in Glamor- 
ganshire ; but in this case the cattle were not fed with suflScient 
care. Mr. Baker, in his memoir on the Horse, sums up : “ It 
“ must have been observed in the preceding pages that, when- 
“ever there has been neglect, the breed has proportionally dete- 
“riorated.”“ If a considerable number of improved cattle, sheep, 
or otlier animals of the same race, were allowed to breed freely 
together, with no selection, but with no change in their condition 
of life, there can be no doubt that after a score or hundred gene- 
rations they would be very far from excellent of their kind ; but, 
from what we see of the many common races of dogs, cattle, 
fowls, pigeons, &c., which wthout any particular care have long 
retained nearly the same character, we have no grounds for 
believing that they would altogether depart from their type. 

It is a general belief amongst breeders that characters of all 
kinds become fixed by long-continued inheritance. But I have 
attempted to show in the fourteenth chapter that this belief 
apparently resolves itself into the following proposition, namely, 
that all characters whatever, whether recently acquired or an- 
cient, tend to be transmitted, but that those which have already 
long withstood all counteracting influences, will, as a general 
rule, continue to withstand them, and consequently be faithfully 
transmitted. 

Tendency in Man to carry the practice of Sdection to an extreme 
point. 

It is an important principle that in the process of selection 
man almost invariably wishes to go to an extreme point Thus, 
in usual qualities, there is no limit to his desire to breed certain 

** ‘ Tho Veterinary,' vol. xUi. p. 720. For the Glamorganshire cattle, ue Yonatt 
on Cattle, p. 51. 
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horees and dogs as fleet as possible, and others as strong as 
possible ; certain kinds of sheep for extreme fineness, and others 
for extreme length of wool ; and he wishes to produce fruit, grain, 
tubers, and other useful parts of plants, as large and excellent as 
possible. With animals hred for amusement, the same principle 
is even more powerful ; for fashion, as we see even in our dress, 
always runs to extremes. This view has been expressly admitted 
by fanciers. Instances were given in the chaptera on the pigeon, 
but here is another: Mr. Eaton, after describing a compara- 
tively new variety, namely, the Archangel, remarks, “What 
“ fanciers intend doing with this bird I am at a loss to know, 
“ whether they intend to breed it do\vn to the tumbler’s head 
and beak, or carry it out to the carrier’s head and beak ; leaving 
“ it as they found it, is not progressing.” Ferguson, speakiug 
of fowls, says, “ their peculiarities, whatever they may be, must 
“ necessarily be fully developed : a little peculiarity forms nought 
“ but ugliness, seeing it violates the existing laws of symmetry.” 
So Mr. Brent, in discussing the merits of the sub-varieties of the 
Belgian canary-bird, remarks, “ Fanciers always go to extremes ; 
“they do not admfre indefinite properties.” “ 

This principle, which necessarily leads to divergence of 
character, explains the present state of various domestic races. 
We can thus see how it is that race-horses and dray-horses, 
greyhounds and mastiffs, which are opposed to each other in 
every character, — ^how varieties so distinct as Cochin-china fowls 
and bantams, or carrier-pigeons with very long beaks, and 
tumblers with excessively short beaks, have been derived from 
the same stock. As each breed is slowly improved, the inferior 
varieties are first neglected and finally lost. In a few cases, by 
the aid of old records, or from intermediate varieties still existr 
ing in countries where other fashions have prevailed, we are 
enabled partially to trace the graduated changes through which 
certain breeds have passed. Selection, whether methodical or 
imconscious, always tending towards an extreme point, together 
with the neglect and slow extinction of the intermediate and 
less-valued forms, is the key which unlocks the mystery how 
man has produced such wonderful results. 

“ J. JI. Eaton, ‘ A Treatise on Fancy Pigeons,’ p. 82 ; Ferguson, on ‘ Itaro aiiil 
Prize Poultry,’ p. 102 ; Mr. Brent, in ‘ Cottage Gardener,’ Oct. 1800, p. 13. 
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lu a few instances selection, guided by utility for a single 
purpose, has led to convergence of character. All the improved 
and different races of the pig, as Nathusius lias well shown,"* 
closely approach each other in character, in their shortened legs 
and muzzles, their almost hairless, large, rounded bodies, and 
small tusks. We see some degree of convergence in the similar 
outline of the body in well-bred cattle belonging to distinct 
races."’ I know of no other such cases. 

Continued divergence of character depends on, and is indeed 
a clear proof, as previously remarked, of the same parts con- 
tinuing to vary in the same direction. The tendency to mere 
general variability or plasticity of organisation can certainly be 
inherited, even from one parent, as has been shown by Gartner 
and Kblreuter, in the production of varying hybrids from two 
species, of which one alone was variable. It is in itself probable 
that, when an organ has varied in any manner, it will again 
vary in the same manner, if the conditions which first caused 
the being to vary remain, as far as can be judged, the same. 
This is either tacitly or expressly admitted by all horticulturists: 
if a gardener observes one or two additional petals in a flower, 
he feels confident that in a few generations he will be able 
to raise a double flower, crowded with petals. Some of the 
seedlings from the weeping Moccas oak were so prostrate that 
they only crawled along the ground. A seedling from the fasti- 
gate or upright Irish yew is described as differing greatly from 
the parent-form “ by the exaggeration of the fastigate habit of 
its branches.”"® Mr. Sheriff, who has been more successful 
than any other man in raising new kinds of wheat, remarks, “ A 
good variety may safely be regarded as the forerunner of a 
better one.”"® A great rose-grower, Mr. Rivers, has made the 
same remark with respect to roses. Sageret,"” who had largo 
experience, in speaking of the future progress of fruit-trees, 
ob^rves that the most important principle is “ that the more 
plants have departed from their origmal type, the more they 
tend to depart from it.” There is apparently much truth in this 

»• ‘Dio Raoon dca Sohwelnes,’ 18C0, "• Vorlot, ‘ Dcs Variety, 18C5, p. 'J4. 

L 48. *» Mr. Patrick Sheriff, in • Garil. 

M See some good roniarko on this Ohroniolo,’ 1858, p. 771. 
head by M. do Quutrofngos, ‘ Uuitd do " ‘Pomologie Physiolog.,’ 1830, p. 
I’EspiJco Humainc,’ 1801, p. 119, 100. 

YOL, 11. R 
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remark ; for we can in no other way understand the surprising 
amount of difference between varieties in the parts or qualities 
which are valued, whilst other parts retain nearly their original 
character. 

The foregoing discussion naturally leads to the question, what 
is the limit to the possible amount of variation in any part 
or quality, and, consequently, is there any limit to what selec- 
tion can effect? Will a race- horse ever be reared fleeter than 
Eclipse? Can our prize-cattle and sheep be still further im- 
proved ? Will a gooseberry ever weigh more than that pro- 
duced by “London” in 1852? Will the beet-root in France 
yield a greater percentage of sugar? Will future varieties of 
wheat and other grain produce heavier crops than our present 
varieties ? These questions cannot be positively answered ; but 
it is certain that we ought to be cautious in answering by a 
negative. In some lines of variation the limit has probably been 
reached. Youatt believes that the reduction of bone in some 
of our sheep has already been carried so far that it entails great 
delicacy of constitution.®' But seeing the great improvement 
within recent times in our cattle and sheep, and especially in 
our pigs ; seeing the wonderful increase in weight in our poultry 
of all kinds during the last few years ; he would bo a bold man 
who would assert that perfection has been reached. Eclipse 
perhaps may never be beaten until all our race-horses have 
been rendered swifter, through the selection of the best horses 
during many generations ; and then the old Eclipse may possibly 
be eclipsed ; but, ns Mr. Wallace has remarked, there must be an 
ultimate limit to the fleetness of every animal, whether under 
nature or domestication ; and with the horse this limit has perhaps 
been reached. Until our fields are better manured, it may be 
impossible for a new variety of wheat to yield a heavier crop. But 
in many cases those who are best qualified to judge do not believe 
that the extreme point has as yet been reached even with respect 
to characters which have already been carried to a high standard 
of perfection. For instance, the short-faced tumbler-pigeon has 
been greatly modified ; nevertheless, according to Mr. Eaton,*' 
•“ the field is still as open for fresh competitors as it was one 
hundred years ago.” Over and over again it has been said that 

•1 Youatt on Shcop, p. 321. ‘ A Trcntiao on tlic Almond Tumbler,' p. i, 
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perfection had been attained with our flowers, but a higher 
standard has soon been reached. Hardly any fruit has been more 
improved than the strawberry, yet a great authority remarks, “ 
“it must not be coneealed that we are far from the extreme 
limits at which we may arrive.” 

Time is an important element in the formation of our domestic 
races, ns it permits innumerable individuals to be bom, and these 
when exposed to diversified conditions are rendered variable. 
Methodical selection has been occasionally practised from an 
ancient period to the present day, even by semi-civilised people, 
and during former times will have produced some effect. Uncon- 
scious selection will have been still more effective ; for during 
a lengthened period the more valuable individual animals will 
occasionally have been saved, and the less valuable neglected. 
In the course, also, of time, different varieties, especially in the 
less civilised countries, will have been more or less modified 
through natural selection. It is generally believed, though on 
this head we have little or no evidence, that new eharacters in 
time become fixed ; and after having long remained fixed it 
seems possible that under new conditions they might again bo 
rendered variable. 

How great the lapse of time has been since man first domes- 
ticated animals and cultivated plants, we begin dimly to see. 
When the lake-buildings of Switzerland were inhabited during 
the Neolithic period, several animals were already domes- 
ticated and various plants cultivated. If wo may judge from 
what we now see of the habits of savages, it is probable that the 
men of the earlier Stone period — when many great quadrupeds 
were living which are now extinct, and when the face of the 
country was widely different from what it now is — possessed 
at least some few domesticated animals, although their remains 
have not as yet been discovered. If the science of language 
can be trusted, the art of ploughing and sowing the land was 
followed, and the chief animals had been already domesticated, 
at an epoch so immensely remote, that the Sanskrit, Greek, 
Latin, Gothic, Celtic, and Sclavonic languages had not as yet 
diverged from their common parent-tongue.^ 

“ M. J. de Jongho, in ■ (Jard. Chron.,’ 1858, p. 173. 

^ Max MiiUcr, ‘ Science of Language,’ 18C1, p. 223. 

R 2 
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It is scarcely possible to overrate the effects of selection 
occasionally carried on in various ways and places during 
thousands of generations. All that we know, and, in a still 
stronger degree, all that we do not know,** of the history of the 
great majority of our breeds, even of our more modem breeds, 
agrees with the view tliat their production, through the action 
of unconscious and methodical selection, has heen almost insen- 
sibly slow. When a man attends rather more closely than is 
usual to the breeding of his animals, he is almost sure to improve 
them to a slight extent. They are in consequence valued in 
his immediate neighbourhood, and are bred by others ; and their 
characteristic features, whatever these may be, will then slowly 
but steadily be increased, sometimes by methodical and almost 
always by unconscious selection. At last a strain, deserving to 
be called a sub-variety, becomes a little more widely known, 
receives a local name, and spreads. The spreading will have been 
extremely slow during ancient and less civilised times, but now 
is rapid. By the time that the new breed had assumed a some- 
what distinct character, its history, hardly noticed at the time, 
will have been completely forgotten; for, as Low remarks," 
“ we know how quickly the memory of such events is effaced.” 

As soon as a new breed is thus formed, it is liable through 
the same process to break up into new strains and sub- 
varieties. For different varieties are suited for, and are valued 
under, different circumstances. Fashion changes, but, should 
a fashion last for even a moderate length of time, so strong 
is the principle of inheritance, that some effect will probably 
be impressed on the breed. Thus varieties go on increasing 
in number, and history shows us how wonderfully tliey have 
increased since the earliest records.*'' As each new variety is 
produced, the earlier, intermediate, and less valuable forms will 
be neglected, and perish. When a breed, from not being valued, 
is kept in small numbers, its extinction almost inevitably 
follows sooner or later, either from accidental causes of destruc- 
tion or from close interbreeding ; and this is an event which, in 
the case of well-marked breeds, excites attention. The birth or 
production of a new domestic race is so slow a process that it 

« Yoimtt on Cottle, pp. IIG, 128. “ ‘ Domoaticatcd Animols,’ p. 188. 

*1 Volz, ■ Eeitrage zur Kulturgescliiclite,' 1852, s. 99 el pauim. 
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escapes notice ; its death or destruction is comparatively sudden, 
is often recorded, and when too late sometimes regretted. 

Several authors have drawn a wide distinction between arti- 
ficial and natural races. The latter are more uniform in cha- 
racter, possessing in a high degree the character of natural 
species, and are of ancient origin. They are generally found in 
less civilised countries, and have probably been largely modi- 
fied by natural selection, and only to a small extent by man’s 
unconscious and methodical selection. They have, also, during 
a long period, been directly acted on by the physical conditions 
of the countries which tliey inhabit. The so-called artificial 
races, on the other hand, are not so uniform in character ; some 
have a semi-monstrous character, such as “the wry-legged 
terriers so useful in rabbit-shooting,”** turnspit dogs, ancon 
sheep, niata oxen, Polish fowls, fantail-pigeons, &c. ; their charac- 
teristic features have generally been acquired suddenly, though 
subsequently increased in many cases by careful selection. Other 
races, which certainly must be called artifi6ial, for they have 
been largely modified by methodical selection and by crossing, 
as the English race-horse, terrier-dogs, the English game-cock, 
Antwerp carrier-pigeons, &c., nevertheless cannot be said to 
have an unnatural appearance ; and no distinct line, as it seems 
to me, can be drawn between natural and artificial races. 

It is not surprising that domestic races should generally 
present a different aspect from natural species. Man selects 
and propagates modifications solely for his own use or fancy, 
and not for the creature’s own good. His attention is struck by 
strongly marked modifications, which have appeared suddenly, 
due to some great disturbing cause in the organisation. He 
attends almost exclusively to external characters ; and when he 
succeeds in modifying internal organs, — when for instance he 
reduces the bones and offal, or loads the viscera with fat, or 
gives early maturity, &e., — the chances are strong that he will at 
the same time weaken the constitution. On the other hand, 
when an animal has to struggle throughout its life with many com- 
petitors and enemies, under circumstances inconceivably complex 
and liable to change, modifications of the most varied nature — 
in the internal organs as well as in external characters, in the 
“ Blaine, ‘ Encyclop. of Burul Sports,’ p. 213. 
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functions and mutual relations of parts — will be rigorously tested, 
preserved, or rejected. Natural selection often checks man’s 
comparatively feeble and capricious attempts at improvement ; 
and if this were not so, the result of his work, and of nature’s 
work, would be even still more different. Nevertheless, we must 
not overrate the amount of difference between natural species 
and domestic races ; the most experienced naturalists have often 
disputed whether the latter are descended from one or from 
several aboriginal stocks, and this clearly shows that there is no 
palpable difference between species and races. 

Domestic races propagate their kind far more truly, and 
endure for much longer periods, tlian most naturalists are 
willing to admit. Breeders feel no doubt on this head; ask 
a man who has long reared Shorthorn or Hereford cattle, 
Leicester or Southdown sheep, Spanish or Game poultry, 
tumbler or carrier-pigeons, whether tliese races may not have 
been derived from common progenitors, and he will probably 
laugh you to scorn. Tlie breeder admits that he may hope to 
produce sheep with finer or longer wool and with better carcases, 
or handsomer fowls, or carrier-pigeons with beaks just percep- 
tibly longer to the practised eye, and thus be successful at an 
exhibition. Thus far he will go, but no farther. He does not 
reflect on what follows from adding up during a long coiuse of 
time many, slight, successive modifications ; nor does he reflect 
on the former existence of numerous varieties, connecting the 
links in each divergent line of descent. He concludes, as was 
shown in the earlier chapters, that all the chief breeds to which 
he has long attended are aboriginal productions. The systematio 
naturalist, on the other hand, who generally knows nothing of 
the art of breeding, who does not pretend to know how and 
when the several domestic races were formed, who cannot have 
seen the intermediate gradations, for they do not now exist, 
nevertheless feels no doubt that these races are sprung from a 
single source. But ask him whether the closely allied natural 
species which he has studied may not have descended from a 
common progenitor, and he in his turn will perhaps reject the 
notion with scorn. Thus the naturalist and breeder may mutually 
learn a useful lesson from each other. 

Summary on Sdedion by Man.— There can be no doubt that 
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methodical selection has effected and will effect wonderful 
results. It was occasionally practised in ancient times, and 
is still practised by semi-civilised people. Characters of tho 
highest importance, and others of trifling value, have been 
attended to, and modified. I need not here repeat what has 
been so often said on the part which imconscious selection has 
played : we see its power in the difference between flocks which 
have been separately bred, and in the slow changes, as circum- 
stances have slowly changed, which many animals have under- 
gone in the same country, or when transported into a foreign land. 
We see the combined effects of methodical and unconscious selec- 
tion in the great amount of difference between varieties in those 
parts or qualities which are valued by man, in comparison with 
those wliich are not valued, and consequently have not been 
attended to. Natural selection often determines man’s power 
of selection. We sometimes err in imagining that characters, 
which are considered as unimportant by the systematic naturalist, 
could not be affected by the struggle for existence, and there- 
fore be acted on by natural selection ; but striking cases have 
been given, showing how great an error this is. 

The possibility of selection coming into action rests on varia- 
bility ; and this is mainly caused, as we shall hereafter see, by 
changes in the conditions of life. Selection is sometimes ren- 
dered difficult, or even impossible, by the conditions being opposed 
to the desired character or quality. It is sometimes checked by 
the lessened fertility and weakened constitution which follow 
from long-continued close interbreeding. That methodical selec- 
tion may be successful, the closest attention and discernment, 
combined with unwearied patience, are absolutely necessary ; 
and these same qualities, though not indispensable, are highly 
serWceable in tho case of unconscious selection. It is almost 
necessary that a large number of individuals should be reared ; 
for thus there will be a fair chance of variations of the desired 
nature arising, and every individual with the slightest blemish 
or in any degree inferior may be freely rejected. Hence length 
of time is an important element of success. Thus, also, propa- 
gation at an early age and at short intervals favours the work. 
Facility in pairing animals, or their inhabiting a confined area, 
is advantageous as a check to free crossing. Whenever and 
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wherever selection is not practised, distinct races are not formed. 
When any one part of the body or quality is not attended 
to, it remains either unchanged or varies in a fluctuating manner, 
whilst at the same time other parts and other qualities may 
become permanently and greatly modified. But from the ten- 
dency to reversion and to continued variability, those parts or 
organs which are now undergoing rapid improvement through 
selection, are likewise found to vary much. Consequently 
highly-bred animals, when neglected, soon degenerate ; but we 
have no reason to believe that the efiects of long-continued 
selection would, if the conditions of life remained the same, be 
soon and completely lost. 

Man always tends to go to an extreme point in the selection, 
whether methodical or unconscious, of all usefid and pleasing 
qualities. This is an important principle, as it leads to con- 
tinued divergence, and in some rare cases to convergence of 
character. The possibility of continued divergence rests on 
tile tendency in each part or organ to go on vary'ing in the 
same manner in which it has already varied; and that this 
occurs, is proved by the steady and gradual improvement of 
many animals and plants during lengthened periods. The prin- 
ciple of divergence of character, combined with the neglect and 
final extinction of all previous, less-valued, and intermediate 
varieties, explains the amount of difference and the distinct- 
ness of our several races. Although we may have reached the 
utmost limit to which certain characters can be modified, yet 
we are far from having reached, as we have good reason to 
believe, the limit in the majority of cases. Finally, from 
the difference between selection as carried on by man and by 
nature, wo can understand how it is that domestic races often, 
though by no means always, differ in general aspect from closely 
allied natural species. 

Throughout this chapter and elsewhere I have spoken of 
selection as the paramount power, yet its action absolutely 
depends on what we in our ignorance call spontaneous or acci- 
dental variability. Let an architect be compelled to build an 
edifice with uncut stones, fallen from a precipice. The shape 
of each fragment may be called accidental; yet the shape of 
each has been determined by the force of gravity, the nature 
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of the rock, and the slope of the precipice, — events and circum- 
stances, all of which depend on natural laws ; but there is no 
relation between these laws and the purpose for which each 
fragment is used by the builder. In the same manner the 
variations of each creature are determined by fixed and im- 
mutable laws ; but these bear no relation to the living struc- 
ture which is slowly built up through the power of selection, 
whether this be natural or artifieial selection. 

If our architect succeeded in rearing a noble edifice, using the 
rough wedge-shaped fragments for the arches, the longer stones 
for the lintels, and so forth, wo should admire his skill even in 
a higher degree than if he had used stones shaped for the 
purpose. So it is wth selection, whether applied by man or by 
nature ; for though variability is indi.spensably necessary, yet, 
when we look at some higlily complex and excellently adapted 
organism, variability sinks to a quite subordinate position in 
importance in comparison with selection, in the same manner as 
the shape of each fragment used by our supposed architect is 
unimportant in comparison with his skill. 
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We will now consider, as far as we can, the causes of the 
almost universal variability of our domesticated productions. 
The subject is an obscure one ; but it may be useful to probe 
our ignorance. Some authors, for instance Dr. Prosper Lucas, 
look at variability as a necessary contingent on reproduction, 
and as much an aboriginal law, as growth or inheritance. 
Others have of late encouraged, perhaps unintentionally, this 
view by speaking of inheritance and variability as equal and 
antagonistic principles. Fallas maintained, and he has had 
some followers, that variability depends exclusively on the 
crossing of primordially distinct forms. Other authors attri- 
bute the tendency to variability to an excess of food, and with 
animals to an excess relatively to the amount of exercise 
taken, or again to the effects of a more genial climate. That 
these causes are all effective is highly probable. But we must, 
I think, take a broader view, and conclude that organic beings, 
when subjected during several generations to any change what- 
ever in their conditions, tend to vary; the kind of variation 
which ensues depending in a far higher degree on the nature or 
constitution of the being, than on the nature of the changed 
conditions. 
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Those authors who believe that it is a law of nature that each 
individual should differ in some slight degree from every other, 
may maintain, apparently with truth, that this is the fiict, not 
only with all domesticated animals and cultivated plants, but 
likewise with all orgam'c beings in a state of nature. The Lap- ' 
lander by long practice knows and gives a name to each 
reindeer, though, as Linnaeus remarks, “ to distinguish one from , 
another among such multitudes was beyond my comprehension, 
for they were like ants on an ant-hill.” In Germany shepherds 
have won wagers by recognising each sheep in a flock of a 
hundred, which they had never seen until the previous fortnight. 
Tin's power of discrimination, however, is as nothing compared 
to that which some florists have acquired. Verlot mentions a 
gardener who could distinguish 150 kinds of camellia, when not 
in flower ; and it has been positively asserted that the famous 
old Dutch florist 'Voorhelm, who kept above 1200 varieties of 
the hyacinth, was hardly ever deceived in knowing each variety 
by the bulb alone. Hence we must conclude that the bulbs of > 
the hyacinth and the branches and leaves of the camellia, though 
appearing to an unpractised eye absolutely undistinguishable, 
yet really differ.' 

As Liunteus has compared the reindeer in number to ants, I 
may add that each ant knows its fellow of the same community. 
Several times I carried ants of the same species {Formica rufa) 
from one ant-hill to another, inhabited apparently by tens of 
thousands of ants; but the strangers were instantly detected 
and killed. I then put some ants taken from a very large nest 
into a bottle strongly perfumed with assafoetida, and after an 
interval of twenty-four hours returned them to their home ; 
they were at first threatened by their fellows, but were soon 
recognised and allowed to pass. Hence each ant certainly re- 
cognises, independently of odour, its fellow ; and if all the ants 
of the same community have not some countersign or watch- 
word, they must present to each other’s senses some distin- 
tinguishable character. 

* ‘ Dm Jacinthc*,’ Amatenljun. Utod by Sir J. E. Smitb, vob 1 p. 3M. 
1708, p. 43; Verlot, ‘Des Varidtes,’ The statement in regard to German 
Ac., p. 86. On the reindeer, see shepherds is given on the authority of 
Linnsjus, • Tour in Lapland,’ trans- Dr. Woinland. 
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Tho dissimilarity of brothers or sisters of the same family, 
and of seedlings from the same capsule, may be in part account^ 
for by the unequal blending of the characters of the two parents, 
and by the more or less complete recovery through reversion 
of ancestral characters on either side ; but we thus only push 
the difficulty further back in time, for what made the parents 
or their progenitors different? Hence tho belief’ that an 
innate tendency to vary exists, independently of external con- 
ditions, seems at first sight probable. But even the seeds 
nurtured in tho same capsule are not subjected to absolutely 
uniform conditions, as they draw their nourishment from dif- 
ferent points ; and we shall see in a future chapter that this 
difference sometimes suffices greatly to affect the character of 
tho future plant. The less close similarity of the successive 
children of the same family in comparison with human twins, 
which often resemble each other in external appearance, mental 
disposition, and constitution, in so extraordinary a manner, 
apparently proves that the state of tho parents at the exact 
period of conception, or tho nature of the subsequent embryonic 
development, has a direct and powerful influence on the cha- 
racter of the offspring. Nevertheless, when we reflect on the 



’ Muller’s ‘Physiology,’ Eng. trans- 
lation, Tol. ii. p. 1C62. With respect 
to the similarity of twins in consti- 
tution, Dr. William Ogle has given me 
the following extract from Professor 
Tronsaeau’s Lectures (‘Cliniiiuo Mctli- 
caio.’ tom. i. p. 523), in wliioh a curious 
case is recorded “ J’ai donnd roes 
soins h deux frhres jumcuux, tons deux 

m’e'lait impossible do los roconnaitre, 
h moins de los voir Tun h c6U do 
I'antro. Cette ressemblaiico physique 
s’litendait plus loin : ils avuiont, per- 
mettez-raoi rexpression, une similitude 
puthologiqno plus temarquahlo encore. 
Ainsi I’uii d’eux quo jo voyais aux neo- 
theimes k Paris m^ado d’uno o|)h- 
tludmie rhumatismalc me diaait, ‘ Kn 
re moment mon friro doit avoir une 
ophthalmie commo la mienno;’ et 
ivimme je m’e'tais iderid, il me montnsit 
quclques jours apris une leltre qu’il 



venait do rocevoir de co frhro slots k 
Vienne, et qui Ini ecrivait cn eflit— 
‘J’ai mon ophthalmie, tu dois avoir h 
tienne.’ Qnelqno singulier que eed 
puisse paraitre. le fait n’en est pas moiiu 
exact : on ne me I’a pas rsoontd, jel’aiva 
et j’en ai vu d’nutrcs analngucs dan 
ma pmtiqne. Ces deux jumeaux e'taient 
aussi tons deux osthmatiques, et asth- 
matiques h tin eOroyable degid. Ori- 
ginaires do Marseille, ils n’onl jamait 
pn demeurer dans cetto villo, oil leun 
intdrdts los nppolaicnt souvent, ms 
dtro pris do lours aoeds ; jamais ils n’en 
dprouvaient k Paris. Bion mieux, il 
Icur sufliseit do gagmr Toulon posi 
dtre gudris de Icnrs attuques de Mae 
soillc. Voyageant suns cosso et daw 
tons pays pour lours afluires, ils avairid 
rcmarqiid quo certaines localihk lew 
etaient funestes. que dans d’autres ili 
e'taient exempts de tout phduoinkiis 
d’oppression.” 
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individual differences between organic beings in a state of 
nature, as sliown by every wild animal knowing its mate ; and 
when we reflect on the infinite diversity of the many varieties 
of our domesticated productions, we may well be inclined to 
exclaim, though falsely as I believe, that Variability must be 
looked at as an ultimate fact, necessarily contingent on repro- 
duction. 

Those authors who adopt this latter view would probably 
deny that each separate variation has its own proper exciting 
cause. Although we can seldom trace the precise relation 
between cause and effect, yet the considerations presently to 
be given lead to the conclusion that each modification must 
have its own distinct cause. When we hear of an infant 
bom, for instance, with a crooked finger, a misplaced tooth, 
or other slight deviation of structure, it is difficult to bring 
the conviction home to the mind that such abnormal cases 
are the result of fixed laws, and not of what we blindly call 
accident Under this point of view the following case, which 
has been carefully examined and communicated to me by 
Dr. AViUiam Ogle, is higlily instructive. Two girls, bom as 
twins, and in all respects extremely alike, had their little fingers 
on both hands crooked; and in both chddren the second 
bicuspid tooth in the upper jaw, of the second dentition, was 
misplaced ; for these teeth, instead of standing in a line with the 
others, grew from the roof of the mouth behind the first 
bicuspids. Neither the parents nor any other member of the 
family had exhibited any similar peculiarity. Now, as both 
these children were affected in exactly the same mapner by both 
deviations of structure, the idea of accident is at once excluded ; 
and we are compelled to admit that there must have existed 
some precise and sufficient cause which, if it had occurred a 
hundred times, would have affected a hundred children. 

M'^o will now consider the general arguments, which appear 
to me to have great weight, in favour of the view that variations 
of all kinds and degrees are directly or indirectly caused by the 
conditions of life to which each being, and more especially its 
ancestors, have been exposed. 

No one doubts that domesticated productions are more variable 
than organic beings which have never been removed from their 
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natural conditions. Monstrosities graduate so insensibly into 
mere variations that it is impossible to separate them ; and all 
those who have studied monstrosities believe that they are far 
commoner with domesticated than with wild animals and plants 
and in the case of plants, monstrosities would be equally notice- 
able in the natural as in the cultivated state. Under nature, 
the individuals of the same species ore exposed to nearly 
uniform conditions, for they are rigorously kept to their proper 
places by a host of competing animals and plants ; they have, 
also, long been habituated to their conditions of life ; hut it 
cannot be said that they are subject to quite uniform conditions, 
and they are liable to a certain amount of variation. The cb- 
cumstances under which our domestic productions are reared 
are widely different : they are protected from competition ; they 
have not only been removed from their natural conditions and 
often from their native land, but they are frequently carried 
from district to district, where they are treated differently, 
so that they never remain during a considerable length of 
time exposed to closely similar conditions. In conformity with 
this, all our domesticated productions, with the rarest excep- 
tions, vary far more than natural species. The liive-bee, which 
feeds itself and follows in most respects its natural habits of 
life, is the least variable of all domesticated animals, and pro- 
bably the goose is the next least variable ; but even the goose 
varies more than almost any wild bird, so that it cannot be 
affiliated with perfect certainty to any natural species. Hardly 
a single plant can be named, which has long been cultivated 
and propagated by seed, that is not highly variable ; common 
rye {Secale cereale) has afforded fewer and less marked varieties 
than almost any other cultivated plant ;* but it may be doubted 
whether the variations of this, the least valuable of all out 
cereals, have been closely observed. 

Bud-variation, which was fully discussed in a former chapter, 
shows us that variability may bo quite independent of seminal 
reproduction, and likewise of reversion to long-lost ancestral 
characters. No one will maintain that the sudden appearance 

» laid. Geoffroy St. Hilaire, ‘Hiat. dea Anomalies,’ tom. iii p. 352; Muquin- 
Tandon, ‘ Teratologie Vigetale,’ 1811, p. 115. 

< Metzger, • Die Getreidearten,’ 1841, a. 39. 
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of a iDOSs-roso on a Provence-rose is a return to a former state, 
for mossiness of the calyx has been observed in no natural 
species; the same argument is applicable to variegated and 
laciniated leaves; nor can the appearance of nectarines on 
peach-trees be accounted for with any probability on the 
principle of reversion. But bud-variations more immediately 
concern us, as they occur far more frequently on plants which 
Iiave been highly cultivated during a length of time, than 
on other and less highly cultivated plants ; and very few well- 
marked instances have been observed with plants growing 
under strictly natural conditions. I have given one instance of 
an ash-tree growing in a gentleman’s pleasure-grounds; and 
occasionally there may be seen, on beach and other trees, twgs 
leafing at a different period from the other branches. But our 
forest trees in England can hardly be considered as living under 
strictly natural conditions; the seedlings are raised and pro- 
tected in nursery-grounds, and must often be transplanted into 
places where wild trees of the kind would not naturally grow. 
It would be esteemed a prodigy if a dog-rose growing in a hedge 
produced by bud-variation a moss-rose, or a wild bullace or 
wild cherry-tree yielded a branch bearing fruit of a different 
shape and colour from the ordinary fruit. The prodigy would 
bo enhanced if these varying branches were found capable of 
propagation, not only by grafts, but sometimes by seed; yet 
analogous cases have occurred with many of our highly culti- 
vated trees and herbs. 

These several considerations alone render it probable that 
variability of every kind is directly or indirectly caused by 
changed conditions of life. Or, to put the case under another 
point of view, if it were possible to expose all the individuals 
of a species during many generations to absolutely uniform 
conditions of life, there would be no variability. 



On the Nature of the Changes in the Conditions of Life which 
induce variability. 

From a remote period to the present day, under climates and 
circumstances as different as it is possible to conceive, organic 
beings of all kinds, when domesticated or cultivated, have varied. 
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We see this with the many domestic races of quadrupeds and 
birds belonging to different orders, with gold-fish and silk-worms, 
with plants of many kinds, raised in various quarters of tlie 
world. In the deserts of northern Africa the date-palm has 
yielded thirty-eight varieties ; in the fertile plains of India it is 
notorious how many varieties of rice and of a host of other 
plants exist ; in a single Polynesian island, twenty-four varieties 
of the bread-fruit, the same number of the banana, and twenty- 
two varieties of the arum, are cultivated by the natives; the 
mulberry-tree in India and Europe has yielded many varieties 
serving as food for the silkworm; and iti China sixty-three 
varieties of the bamboo are used for various domestic purposes.’ 
These facts alone, and innumerable others could be added, in- 
dicate that a change of almost any kind in the conditions of life 
suffices to cause variability — different changes acting on diffe- 
rent organisms. 

Andrew Knight* attributed the variation of both animals and 
plants to a more abundant supply of nourishment, or to a more 
favourable climate, than that natural to the species. A more 
genial climate, however, is far from necessary; the kidney- 
bean, which is often injured by our spring frosts, and peaches, 
which require the protection of a wall, have varied much in 
England, as has the orange-tree in northern Italy, where it is 
barely able to exist.’ JKor can we overlook the fact, though not 
immediately connected with our present subject, that the plants 
and shells of the arctic regions are eminently variable.’ More- 
over, it does not appear that a change of climate, whether more 
or less genial, is one of the most potent causes of variability; 
for in regard to plants Alph. De Candolle, in his ‘Geographie 



‘ On the dnte-polm, tee Vogol, 
‘Annuls and Hng. of Nat. Hist,’ 
1854. p, 460. On Indian varictips. 
Dr. F. Hamilton, ‘ Tmnsupt Linn. Soc.,’ 
yol. xiv. p. 296. On the varieties cul- 
tivated in Tahiti, tee Dr. Bennett, in 
London’s ‘Mag. of N. Hist.,’ voU v, 
18,'!2, p. 484. Also Ellis, ‘Polynesian 
Researches,’ voL i. pp. 375, 370. On 
twenty varieties of the Pandaiius and 
otlier trees in the Marianne Island, tee 
‘Hooker's Miscellany,' yol. i. p. 308. 
On the bamboo in China, tee Hue’s 



• Chinese Empire,’ vol. ii. p. 307. 

* ‘Treatise on the Culture of the 
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duzione Veg.,’ p. 125. 

’ See Dr. Hooker’s Memoir on Arctic 
Plants in ‘ Linn. Transact,’ vol. xiiii. 
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Botanique,’ repeatedly shows that the native country of a plant, 
where in most cases it has been longest cultivated, is that where 
it has yielded the greatest number of varieties. 

It is doubtful whether a change in the nature of the food is 
a potent cause of variability. Scarcely any domesticated animal 
has varied more than the pigeon or tlie fowl, but their food, 
especially that of highly-bred pigeons, is generally the same. 
Nor can our cattle and sheep have been subjected to any great 
change in this respect. But in all these cases the food probably 
is much less varied in kind than that which was consumed by 
the species in its natural state." 

Of all the causes which induce variability, excess of food, 
whether or not changed in nature, is probably the most powerful. 
This view was held with regard to plants by Andrew Knight, and 
is now held by Schleiden, more especially in reference to the 
inorganic elements of the food.'® In order to give a plant more 
food it suffices in most cases to grow it separately, and thus pre- 
vent other plants robbing its roots. It is surprising, as I have 
often seen, how vigorously our common wild plants flourish when 
planted by themselves, though not in highly manured land. 
Growing plants separately is, in fact, the first step in culti- 
vation. We see the converse of the belief that excess of food 
induces variability in the following statement by a great raiser 
of seeds of all kinds." “ It is a rule invariably with us, when 
“ we desire to keep a true stock of any one kind of seed, to 
“ grow it on poor land without dung ; but when we grow for 
“ quantity, wo act contrary, and sometimes have dearly to 
“ repent of it” 

In the case of animals the want of a proper amount of exercise, 
as Bechstein has remarked, has perhaps played, independently 
of the direct eflects of the disuse of any particular organ, an 
important part in causing variability. We can see in a vague 
manner that, when the organised and nutrient fluids of the body 
are not used during growth, or by the wear and tear of the tissues, 

• Bechstein, in his ‘ Naturgesohichto lated by Hcnfrey, 1848, p. 169. Sea 
Jer Shibcnvogcl,’ 1840, 8.238, Ima some also Alex. Bniun, in ‘Hot Memuire,’ 
good remarks on this subject. Uo states Ray. See., 1853, p. 313. 
that his canary-birils varied in colour, " Messrs. Hardy and Son, of Maldon, 
though kept on uniform food. in ‘Card. Chronicle,' 1856, p. 458. 
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they will bo in excess ; and ns growth, nutrition, and reproduc- 
tion are intimately allied processes, this superfluity might dis- 
turb the due and proper action of the reproductive organs, and 
consequently affect the character of the future offspring. But 
it may be argued that neither an excess of food nor a superfluity 
in the organised fluids of the body necessarily induces variability. 
The goose and the turkey have been well fed for many genera- 
tions, yet have varied very little. Our fruit>trees and culinary 
plants, which are so variable, have been cultivated from an 
ancient period, and, though they probably still receive more 
nutriment than in their natural state, yet they must have 
received during many generations nearly the same amount; 
and it might be thought that they would have become habituated 
to the excess. Nevertheless, on the whole, Knight’s view, that 
excess of food is one of the most potent causes of variability, 
appears, as far as I can judge, probable. 

Whether or not our various cultivated plants have received 
nutriment in excess, all have been exposed to changes of 
various kinds. Fruit-trees are grafted on different stocks, 
and grown in various soils. The seeds of culinary and agri- 
cultural plants are carried from place to place ; and during 
the last century the rotation of our crops and the manures used 
have been greatly changed. 

Slight changes of treatment often suflSce to induce varia- 
bility. The simple fact of almost all our cultivated plants 
and domesticated animals having varied in all places and at all 
times, leads to this conclusion. Seeds taken from common 
English forest-trees, grown under their native climate, not higldy 
manured or otherwise artificially treated, yield seedlings which 
vary much, as may be seen in every extensive seed-bed. I 
have shown in a former chapter what a number of well-marked 
and singular varieties the thorn {Cratcegut oxycemtha) has pro- 
duced; yet this tree has l)cen subjected to hardly any esti- 
vation. In Staffordshire I carefully examined a largo number 
of two British plants, namely, Geranium pkeum mAFyrenaimn, 
which have never been highly cultivated. These plants had 
spread spontaneously by seed from a common garden into an 
open plantation ; and the seedlings varied in almost every single 
character, both in their flowers and fohage, to a degree which 
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I have never seen exceeded; yet they could not have been 
exposed to any great change in their conditions. 

With respect to animals, Azara has remarked with much sur- 
prise,'* that, whilst the feral horses on the Pampas are always of 
one of three colours, and the cattle always of a uniform colour, 
yet these animals, when bred on the unenclosed estancias, though 
Icept in a state which can hardly be called domesticated, and 
apparently exposed to almost identically the same conditions as 
when theyare feral, nevertheless display agreatdiversity of colour. 
So again in India several species of fresh-water fish are only so 
far treated artificially, that they are reared in great tanks ; but 
this small change is suflScient to induce much variability.” 

Some facts on the effects of grafting, in regard to the variability 
of trees, deserve attention. Cabanis asserts that when certain 
pears are grafted on the quince, their seeds yield more varieties 
than do the seeds of the same variety of pear when grafted on 
the wild pear.'* But as the pear and quince are distinct species, 
though so closely related that the one can be readily grafted 
and succeeds admirably on the other, the fact of variability being 
thus caused is not surprising ; we are, however, here enabled 
to see the cause, namely, the different nature of the stock with 
its roots and the rest of the tree. Several North American 
varieties of the plum and peach are well known to reproduce 
themselves truly by seed ; but Do\vning asserts,'* “ that wlien a 
“ graft is taken from one of these trees and placed upon another 
“stock, this grafted tree is found to lose its singular property of 
“ producing the same variety by seed, and becomes like all other 
“ worked trees — that is, its seedlings become highly variable. 
Another case is worth giving: the Lalande variety of the 
walnut-tree leafs between April 20th and May 15th, and its 
seedlings invariably inherit the same habit; whilst several 
other varieties of the walnut leaf in June. Now, if seedlings are 
raised from the May-leafing Lalande variety, grafted on another 
May-leafing variety, though both stock and graft have the same 
early habit of leafing, yet the seedlings leaf at various times, 

“ ‘Qiuulrupl^dca du Paraguay,’ 1801, “ Quoted by Sagcrct, ‘Pom. Phya,’ 

tom. ii. p. 310. 1830, p. 43. 

“ M‘CloUond on Indian Cyprinide, . “ ‘ The Fruits of America,’ 1845, 
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even as late as the 5tli of Juno.” Such facts as these are well 
fitted to show, on what obscure and sh'ght causes variability 
rests. 

I may hero just allude to the appearance of now and valuable varietica 
of fruit-trees and of wheat in woo^ and waste places, which at first sight 
seems a most anomalous circumstance. In Franco a considerable number 
of the best pears have been discovered in woods ; and this has occurred 
so frequently, that Foiteau asserts that “ improved varieties of our culti- 
vated fruits rarely originate with nurserymen.” In England, on the 
other hand, no instance of a good pear having been found wild lias been 
recorded ; and Mr. Bivors informs me that ho knows of only one instance 
with apples, namely, the Bess Poole, which was discovered in a wood in 
Nottinghamshire. This difference between the two countries may be 
in part accounted for by the more iavonrable climate of France, but 
chiefly from the great number of seedlings which spring up there in the 
woods. I infer that this is the case from a remark mode by a French 
gardener,” who regards it as a national calamity that such a number of 
pear-trees ore periodically cut down for firewood, before they have borne 
fruit. The new varieties which thus spring up in the woods, though they 
cannot have received any excess of nutriment, will have been exposed to 
abruptly changed conditions, but whether this is the cause of their pro- 
duction is very doubtful. These varieties, however, are probably all 
descended “ from old cultivated kinds growing in adjoining orchards,— a 
circumstance which will account for their variability ; and out oC a vast 
niunber of varying trees there will always be a good chance of the ajqiear- 
anco of a valuable kind. In North America, where fruit-trees frequently 
spring up in waste places, the 'Washington pear was found in a hedge, 
and the Emperor peach in a wood.* 

With res})ect to wheat, some writers have spoken” as if it were an oidi- 
nary event for new varieties to be found in waste places ; tlie Fenton wheat 
was certainly discovered growing on a pile of basaltic detritus in a quarry, 
but in such a situation the plant would probably receive a sufficient «wwmii> 
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of natrimcnt. Tho Chidham wheat was raised from an ear found on a 
bodge; and Hnntor’s wheat was discovered iy tho roadside in Scotland, 
bnt it is not said that this latter variety grew where it was found.** 

Whether our domestic productions would ever become so com- 
pletely habituated to tho conditions under which they now live, 
us to cease varying, wo have no sufficient means for judging. 
But, in fact, our domestic productions are never exposed for a 
great length of time to uniform conditions, and it is certain that 
our most anciently cultivated plants, as well os animals, still go 
on varying, for all have recently undergone marked improve- 
ment In some few cases, however, plants have become habituated 
to new conditions. Thus Metzger, who cultivated in Germany 
during many years numerous varieties of wheat brought from 
diflerent countries,” states that some kinds were at first extremely 
variable, but gradually, ia one instance after an interval of twenty- 
five years, became constant ; and it does not appear that this 
resulted from the selection of the more constant forms. 



On the Aceumulative Action of changed Conditions of Life . — 
We have good grounds for believing that the influence of changed 
conditions accumulates, so that no effect is produced on a species 
until it has been exposed during several generations to continued 
cultivation or domestication. Universal experience shows us 
that when new flowers are first introduced into our gardens they 
do not varj' ; but ultimately all, with the rarest exceptions, vary 
to a greater or less extent. In a few cases tho requisite number 
of generations, as well as the successive steps in the progress of 
variation, have been recorded, as in the often-quoted instance of 
tlie Dahlia.** After several years’ culture tho Zinnia bus only lately 
(18G0) begun to vary in any great degree. “ In the first seven or 
“eight years of high cultivation tho Swan Eiver daisy (Brachycome 
“ iberidifolia) kept to its original colour ; it then varied into lilac 
“and purple and other minor shades.”” Analogous facts have 
been recorded with the Scotch rose. In discussing the variability 
of plants several experienced horticulturists have spoken to the 
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same general effect. Mr. Salter” remarks, " Every one knows 
“ that the chief difficulty is in breaking through the original form 
“ and colour of the species, and every one will be on the look-out 
“ for any natural sport, either from seed or branch ; that being 
“ once obtained, however trifling the change may be, the result 
“ depends upon himselt” M. de Jonghe, who has had so much 
success in raising new varieties of pears and strawberries,” re- 
marks with respect to the former, “ There is another principle, 
“ namely, that the more a type has entered into a state of variation, 
“ the greater is its tendency to continue doing so ; and the more 
“ it has varied from the original type, the more it is disposed to 
“ vary still farther.” We have, indeed, already discussed this 
latter point when treating of the power which man possesses, 
through selection, of continually augmenting in the same direc- 
tion each modification; for this power depends on continued 
variability of the same general kind. The most celebrated hor- 
ticulturist in France, namely, Vilmorin,” even maintains that, 
when any particular variation is desired, the first step is to 
get the plant to vary in any manner whatever, and to go on 
selecting the most variable individuals, even though they vary 
in the wrong direction ; for the fixed character of the species 
being once broken, the desired variation will sooner or later 
appear. 

As nearly all our animals were domesticated at an extremely 
remote epoch, we cannot, of course, say whether they varied 
quickly or slowly when first subjected to new conditions. But 
Dr. Bachman” states that he has seen turkeys raised from 
the eggs of the wild species lose their metallic tints and become 
spotted with white in the third generation. Mr. Yarrell many 
years ago informed mo that the wild ducks bred on the ponds 
in St. James’s Park, which had never been crossed, os it is be- 
lieved, with domestic ducks, lost their true plumage after a 
few generations. An excellent observer,” who has often reared 
birds from the eggs of the wild duck, and who took precautions 

* • The Cbryaantliemum, its Hutoiy, 4<j., 18C5, p. 28. 
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that there should be no crossing with domestic breeds, has 
given, as previously stated, full details on the changes wliich they 
gradually undergo. He found that he could not breed these wild 
ducks true for more than five or six generations, “ as they then 
“ proved so much less beautiful. The white collar round the neck 
“ of tho mallard became much broader and more irregular, and 
“ white feathers appeared in the ducklings’ wiugs.” They in- 
creased also in size of body ; their legs became less fine, and they 
lost their elegant carriage. Fresh eggs were then procured 
from wild birds ; but again the same result followed. In these 
cases of the duck and turkey we see that animals, like plants, 
do not depart from their primitive type until they have been 
subjected during several generations to domestication. On 
the other hand, Mr. Yarrell informed mo that the Australian 
dingos, bred in the Zoological Gardens, almost invariably pro- 
duced in the first generation puppies marked with white and 
other colours ; but these introduced dingos had probably been 
procured from the natives, who keep them in a semi-domesticated 
state. It is certainly a remarkable fact that changed conditions 
should at first produce, as far as we can see, absolutely no effect; 
but that they should subsequently cause the character of the 
species to change. In the chapter on pangenesis I shall 
attempt to throw a little light on this fact. 

Eeturning now to the causes which are supposed to induce 
variability. Some authors*' believe that close interbreeding 
gives this tendency, and leads to the production of monstrosities. 
In the seventeenth chapter some few facts were advanced, 
showing that monstrosities are, as it appears, occasionally thus 
caused; and there can be no doubt that close interbreeding 
induces lessened fertility and a weakened constitution ; hence it 
may lead to variability : but I have not sufficient evidence on 
this head. On the other hand, close interbreeding, if not car- 
ried to an injurious extreme, far from causing variability, tends 
to fix the character of each breed. 

It was formerly a common belief, still held by some per- 
sons, that tho imagination of the mother affects the child in 

« Dovay, ‘ Mariages Consanguins,’ pp. 97, 125. In conversation 1 have found 
two or tiuee naturalists of the same opinion. 
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the womb.” This view is evidently not applicable to the lower 
animals, which lay unimpregnated eggs, or to plants. Dr. William 
Hunter, in the last century, told my father that during many 
years every woman in a large London Lying-in Hospital was 
j asked before her confinement whether anything had specially 
i affected her mind, and the answer was written down ; and it so 
1 happened that in no one instance could a coincidence bo de- 
J tected between the woman’s answer and any abnormal structure; 
but when she knew the nature of the structure, she frequently 
suggested some fresh cause. The belief in the power of the 
mother’s imagination may perhaps have arisen from the children 
of a second marriage resembling the previous father, as certainly 
sometimes occurs, in accordance with the facts given in the 
eleventh chapter. 

Crossing as a Cause of Variability . — ^In an early part of this 
chapter it was stated that Pallas” and a few other naturalists 
maintain that variability is wholly due to crossing. If this means 
that new characters never spontaneously appear in our domestic 
races, but that they are all directly derived from certain aboriginal 
species, the doctrine is little less than absurd; for it implies 
that animals like Italian greyhounds, pug-dogs, bull-dogs, pouter 
and fantad pigeons, &c., were able to exist in a state of nature. 
But the doctrine may mean something widely different, namely, 
that the crossing of distinct species is the sole cause of the first 
appearance of new characters, and that without this aid man could 
not have formed his various breeds. As, however, new characters 
have appeared in certain cases by bud-variation, wo may conclude 
with certainty that crossing is not necessary for variability. It is, 
moreover, almost certain thatthe breeds of various animals, such as 
of the rabbit, pigeon, duck, &c., and the varieties of several plants, 
are the modified descendants of a. single wild species. Neverthe- 
less, it is probable that the crossing of two forms, when one or 
both have long been domesticated or cultivated, adds to the varia- 
bility of the offspring, independently of the commmgling of the 
characters derived from the two parent-forms ; and this implies 

® MUlIcr lias conoluaivoly argued p. 1405. 
ngaiiiat this belief, ‘Elements of “ ‘Act. Acad. St. Petersburg,’ 1780, 
Phys.,’ Eng. tranalat., vol. ii., 1842, part ii. p. 84, &c. 
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that new characters actually arise. But we must not forget the 
facts advanced in the thirteenth chapter, which clearly prove that 
the act of crossing often leads to the reappearance or reversion 
of long-lost characters; and in most cases it would be impossible 
to distinguish between the reappearance of ancient charactei-s 
and the first appearance of new characters. Practically, whether 
new or old, they would be new to the breed in which they 
reappeared. 

Giirtncr declares,** and his experience is of the highest value on snch a 
point, that, when ho crossed native plants which had not been cultivated, 
he never once saw in the offepring any now character ; but that from the 
odd manner in which the characters derived from the parents were com- 
bined, they sometimes appeared as if new. When, on the other hand, he 
crossed cultivated plants, ho admits that new characters occasionally 
appeared, but he is strongly inclined to attribute their appearance to 
ordinary variability, not in any way to the cross. An opposite conclusion, 
however, appears to me the more probable. According to Kolrouter, 
hybrids in the genus Mirabihs vary almost infinitely, and he describes new 
and singular characters in the form of the seeds, in tire colour of the anthers, 
in the cotyledons being of immense size, in new and highly peculiar odours, 
in the flowers expanding early in the season, and in their closing at m'ght. 
With respect to one lot of these hybrids, he remarks that tlicy presented 
characters exactly the reverse of what might have been expected from their 
parentage.® 

Prof. Lecoq* speaks strongly to the same effect in regard to tliis same 
genus, and assorts that many of the hybrids from Miralilis jalapa and 
muUiflora might easily be mistaken for distinct species, and adds that tliey 
differed in a greater degree, than the other species of the genus, from M. 
julapa. Herbert, also, has described ^ the offspring from a hybrid Rho- 
dodendron as being “ as unlike all others in foliage, as if they had been a 
" separate species.” The common experience of floriculturists proves that 
the crossing and rccrossing of distinct but allied plants, such as the 
species of Petunia, Calceolaria, Fuchsia, Verbena, &c., induces excessive 
variability; hence the appearance of quite now characters is probable. M. 
Carrifero" has lately discussed tlu's subject; ho states that Erylhrina cris- 
tagalli had been multiplied by seed for many years, but had not yielded 
any varieties : it was then crossed with the allied E. herbacea, and “ the 
" resistance was now overcome, and varieties were produced with flowers 
" of extremely different size, form, and colour." 

From the general and apparently well-founded belief that the crossing 
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of distinct species, besides commingling their eharacters, adds greatly to 
their variability, it has probably arisen that some botanists have gone so 
far os to maintain ** that, when a genus includes only a single species, this 
when cultivated never varies. The proposition made so broadly cannot 
be admitted; but it is probably true that the variability of cultivated 
monotypio genera is mueh less than that of genera including nume- 
rous species, and this quite independently of the effects of crossing. 
I have stated in my ‘ Origin of Species,’ and in a future work shall more 
ftdly show, that the species belonging to smalt genera generally yield a less 
number of varieties in a state of nature than those belonging to large 
genera. Hence tlie species of small genera would, it is probable, produce 
fewer varieties under cultivation than the already variable species of larger 
genera. 

Although we have not at present sufficient evidence that the crossing 
of species, which have never been cultivated, leads to the appearance of 
jicw characters, this apparently does occur with species which have been 
already rendered in some degree variable through cultivation. Hence 
crossing, like any other change in the conditions of life, seems to be an 
element, probably a potent one, in eausing variability. But wo seldom 
have the means of distinguishing, as previously remarked, between the 
appearance of really new characters and the reappearance of long-lost 
characters, evoked through the act of crossing. I will give an instance of 
the difficulty in distingnisliing such cases. The species of Datura may 
be divided into two sections, those having white flowers with green stems, 
and those having purple flowers with brovm stems : now Naudin" crossed 
Datura Icevis and/eroi, both of which belong to the white section, and 
raised from them 205 hybrids. Of these hybrids, every one had brown 
stems and bore purple flowers ; so that they resembled the species of the 
otlier section of the genus, and not their own two parents. Naudin was so 
• much astonished at this fact, that he was led carefully to observe both 
parent-species, and he discovered that the pure see(^gs of D. feroz, 
immediately after germination, hod dork purple stems, extending from 
tlie young roots up to the cotyledons, and that this tint remained ever 
afterwards os a ring round the b^e of the stem of the plant when old. Now 
I have shown in the thirteenth chapter that the retention or exaggoratioii 
of an early character is so intimately related to reversion, that it evidently 
comes under the same principle. Hence probably we ought to look at the 
purple flowers and brown stems of tliese hybrids, not os new characters 
due to variability, but as a return to the former stato of some ancient 
progenitor. 

Independently of the appearance of new characters from crossing, a few 
words may be added to what has been said in former chapters on the 
unequal combination and transmission of the characters proper to the two 
parent-forms. When two species or races are crossed, the oflspring of 
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the first generation are generally nnifonn, but subsequently they display 
on almost infinite diversity of character. Ho who wishes, says K61reuter,'“ 
to obtain an endless number of varieties from hybrids should cross and 
recross them. There is also much variability when hybrids or mongrels 
are reduced or absorbed by repeated crosses with either pure parent-form ; 
and a still lugher degree of variability when three distinct species, and most 
of all when four species, ore blended together by successive crosses. Beyond 
this point Gartner," on whose authority the foregoing statements ore made, 
never succeeded in effecting a union; but Ma.v Wichura" rmited six dis- 
tinct species of willows into a single hybrid. The sex of the parentrspeoies 
afiects in an inexplicable manner the degree of variability of hybrids; 
for Gartner" repeatedly found that when a hybrid was used as the father, 
and either one of the pure parent-species, or a third species, was used os 
the mother, the ofispring were more variable than when the same hybrid 
was used as the mother, and either pure parent or the same third species 
as the father : thus seedlings from Dianthus barbatus crossed by the hybrid 
D. ckinen»i-barlatus were more variable than those raised from this latter 
hybrid fertilised by the pure D. barbatus. Max Wichura “ insists strongly 
on an analogous result with his hybrid willows. Again Gartner" asserts 
that the degree of variability sometimes differs in hybrids raised from re- 
ciprocal crosses between the same two species ; and here the solo difforenco 
is, that tlio one species is first used as the fatlier and then os the motlicr. 
On the whole wo see that, independently of the appearance of now charac- 
ters, the variability of successivo crossed generations is extremely complex, 
partly from the o&prin^ partaking unequally of the characters of the, two 
parent-forms, and more especially from their unequal tendency to revert 
to these some characters or to those of more ancient progenitors. 



On tli& Manner and on the Period of Action of the Causes which 
induce Variability. — This is an extremely obscure . subject, and 
wo need here only briefly consider, firstly, whether inherited 
variations are caused by the organisation being directly acted 
on, or indirectly through the reproductive system ; and secondly, 
at what period of life or growth they are primarily caused. Wo 
shall see in the two following chapters that various agencies, 
such as an abundant supply of food, exposure to a different 
climate, increased use or disuse of parts, &c., prolonged during 
several generations, certainly modify either the whole organi- 
sation or certain organs. This direct action of changed con- 
ditions jwrhaps comes into play much more frequently than can 
be proved, and it is at least clear that in all cases of bud- 
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variation the action cannot have been through the reproductive 
system. 

With respect to the part which the reproductive system takes in causing 
variability, we have seen in the eighteenth chapter that even slight 
changes in the conditions of life have a remarkable power in causing a 
greater or less degree of sterility. Hence it seems not improbable that 
beings generated through a system so easily affected should themselves 
lie affected, or should foil to inherit, or inherit in excess, characters 
proper to their parents. We know that certain groups of organic beings, 
but with exceptions in each group, have their reproductive systems much 
more easily affected by changed conditions than other groups; for in- 
stance, carnivorous birds more readily than carnivorous mammals, and 
parrots more readily than pigeons; and this fact harmonizes with die 
apparently capricious manner and degree in which various groups of 
animals and plants vary under domestication. 

Kblreuter" was struck with the parallelism between the excessive 
variability of hybrids when crossed and recrossed in various ways,— 
those hybrids having their reproductive powers more or less affected,— 
and the variability of anciently cultivated plants. Max Wichura " has 
gone one stop farther, and shows that with many of our highly cultivated 
plants, such os the hyacinth, tulip, auricula, snapdragon, potato, cabbage, 
&c., which there is no reason to believe liave been hybritoed, the antliers 
contain many irregular pollen-grains, in the same state os in hybrids 
Ho finds also in certain wild forms, the some coincidence between the state 
of the pollen and a high degree of variability, as in many species of Bubus ; 
but in li. ccesitu and idceia, which are not highly variable species, the 
pollen is sound. It is also notorious that many cultivated plants, such 
as the banana, pine-apple, breadfruit, and others previously mentioned, 
have their reproductive organs so seriously affected as to be generally 
quite sterile ; and when they do yield seed, the seedlings, judging from the 
large number of cultivated races which exist, must be variable in an 
extreme degree. Tlieso facts indicate that there is some relation between 
the state of the reproductive organs and a tendency to variability; but we 
must not conclude that the relation is strict. Although many of oni 
highly cultivated plants may have their pollen in a deteriorated condition, 
yet, as wo have previously seen, they yield more seed, and our anciently 
domesticated animals are more prolific, than the corresponding species in 
a state of nature. The peacock is almost the only bird which is believed 
to be less fertile under domestication than in its native state, and it has 
varied in a remarkably small degree. From these considerations it would 
seem that cluinges in the conditions of life lead either to sterility or to varia- 
bility, or to both ; and not that sterility induces variability. On the whrie 
it is probable that any cause affecting the organs of reproduction would 
likewise affect their pr^uct,— that is, the offspring thus generated. 

‘prittoFortsetzung,’&c., 1766,8.85. Berkeley on the same subject, ia 
‘ Die Bnatordbefruchtung,’ &C-, ‘ Journal of Royal Ilort. Hoc.,' 18W 
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Tho period of life at which the causes that induce variability act, is 
another obscure subject, which has been discussed by varioiui authors." In 
some of the cases, to be given in the following chapter, of modifications from 
the direct action of changed conditions, which are inherited, there can be no 
doubt that the causes have acted on the mature or nearly mature animal. 
On tho other hand, monstrosities, which cannot bo distinctly separated 
from lesser variations, are often caused by the embryo being injured whilst 
in the mother’s womb or in the egg. Thus L Geoffrey St. Hilaire “ asserts 
that poor women who work hard during their pregnancy, and tho mothers 
of illegitimate children troubled in their minds and forced to conceal their 
state, ore far more liable to give birth to monsters than women in easy 
circumstances. The eggs of tho fowl when placed upright or otherwise 
treated unnaturally frequently produce monstrous chickens. It would, 
however, appear that complex monstrosities are induced more frequently 
during a ratter late than during a very early iieriod of embryonie life ; 
but this may partly result from some one part, which has been injured 
during an early period, affecting by its abnormal growth otter parte subse- 
quently developed; and this would be less likely to occur with parts 
injured at a later period.*' When any part or organ becomes monstrous 
through abortion, a rudiment is generally left, and this likewise indicates 
that its development had already commenced. 

Insects sometimes have their antemue or legs in a monstrous condition, 
and yet the larv® from which they are metamorphosed do not possess 
either antenna or legs ; and in these cases, os Qnatrefages ** believes, we 
are enabled to see the precise period at which the normal progress of deve- 
lopment has been troubled. But the nature of the food given to a caterpillar 
sometimes affects tho colours of the moth, without the caterpillar itself 
being affected; therefore it seems possible that other characters in the 
mature insect might be indirectly modified through the larva. There is 
no reason to suppose ttat organs which have been rendered monstrous 
have always liccn acted on during their development ; the cause may have 
acted on the organisation at a much earlier stage. It is even probable that 
cither the male or female sexual elements, or both, before tteir um'on, may 
be affected in such a manner os to lead to modifications in organs de- 
veloped at a late period of life; in nearly the same manner os a child may 
inherit from his father a disease which does not appear imtil old ago. 

In accordance with tho facts above given, which prove that in many 
cases a close relation exists between variability and the sterility following 
from changed conditions, wo may conclude that the exciting cause often 
acts at the earliest possible jieriod, namely, on tho sexual elements, before 
impregnation has taken place. That an affection of the female sexual 
clement may induce variability wo may likewise infer os probable from tho 
ocourronco of bud-variations ; for a bud seems to bo tho analogue of an ovule. 
But tho male element is apparently much oftenor affected by changed con- 

" Dr. P. Lucas has given a history *' Idem, tom. iii. pp. 392, 502. 
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ditions, at least in a visible manner, than the female element or ovule; and 
we know from Gartner’s and W ichnra’s statements that a hybrid nscd as the 
father and crossed with a pure species gives a greater degree of variability 
to the otfepring, than does the same hybrid when used as the mother. 
Lastly, it is certain that variability may be transmitted through either 
seznal element, whether or not originally excited in them, for Edlreuter 
and Okrtner** foimd that when two species were crossed, if either one was 
variable, the offspring were rendered variable. 

Summary. — From the facts given in this chapter, we 
may conclude that the variability of organic beings under 
domestication, although so general, is not an inevitable con- 
tingent on growth and reproduction, but results from the 
conditions to which the parents have been exposed. Changes 
of any kind in the conditions of life, even extremely slight 
changes, often suffice to cause variability. Excess of nutriment 
is perhaps the most efficient single exciting cause. Animals 
and plants continue to be variable for an immense period after 
their first domestication ; but the conditions to which they 
are exposed never long remain quite constant. In the course of 
time they can be habituated to certain changes, so as to become 
less variable ; and it is possible that when first domesticated 
they may have been even more variable than at present 
There is good evidence that the power of changed conditions 
accumulates; so that two, three, or more generations must be 
exposed to new conditions before any effect is visible. The 
crossing of distinct forms, which have already become variable, 
increases in the offspring the tendency to further variability, by 
the unequal commingling of the characters of the two parents, 
by the reappearance of long-lost characters, and by the appear- 
ance of absolutely new characters. Some variations are induced 
by the direct action of the surrounding conditions on the whole 
organisation, or on certain parts alone, and other variations are 
induced indirectly through the reproductive system being 
affected in the same manner as is so common with organic 
beings when removed from their natural conditions. The causes 
which induce variability act on the mature organism, on the 
embryo, and, as we have good reason to believe, on both sexual 
elements before impregnation has been effected. 

” ‘ Dritte Forlsetzung,’ &c., s. 123; ‘ Bostarderzengung,’ b. 219. 
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CHAPTEE XXIII. 

DIRECT AND DEFINITE ACTION OF THE EXTERNAL CONDITIONS 
OP LIFE. 

SLIGHT MODinOATIONS IN PLANTS PBOM THE DEFINITK ACTION OF CHANGED CONDI- 
TIONS, IN SIZE, COLOUR, CHEMICAL PBOFEBTIES, AND IN THE STATE OP THE TISSUES 

— LOCAL DISEASES — CONSPICUOUS MODIFICATIONS FROM CHANGED CLIMATE OB 
POOD, ETC. — PLCUAGB OF BIRDS AFFECTED BY PECULIAR NUTRIMENT, AND BY 
THE INOCULATION OP POISON — LAND-SHELLS — MODIFICATIONS OF ORGANIC 
BEINGS IN A STATE OF NATURE THROUGH THE DEFINITE ACTION OF EXTERNAL CON- 
DITIONS — COMPARISON OF AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN TREES — GALLS — EFFECTS 
OF PARASITIC FUNGI — CONSIDERATIONS OPPOSED TO THE BELIEF IN THE POTENT 
INFLUENCE OF CHANGED EXTERNAL CONDITIONS — PARALLEL SERIES OF TARICTIES 

— AMOUNT OF VARIATION DOES NOT CORRESPOND WITH THE DEGREE OP CHANGE IN 
THE CONDITIONS — BUD-VAEUTION — MONSTBOSITIBS PRODUCED BY UNNATURAL 
TBEAT3IENT — SUMMARY. 

If we ask ourselves why this or that character has been modi- 
fied under domestication, we are, in most cases lost in utter 
darkness. Many naturalists, especially of the French school, 
attribute every modification to the “ monde ambiant,” that is, to 
changed climate, with all its diversities of heat and cold, dampness 
and drj'ness, light and electricity, to the nature of the soil, 
and to varied kinds and amount of food. By the term definite 
action, as used in this chapter, I mean an action of such a nature 
that, when many individuals of the same variety are exposed 
during several generations to any change in their physical 
conditions of life, all, or nearly all the individuals, arc modified 
in the same manner. A new sub-variety would thus be pro- 
duced without the aid of selection. 

I do not includo under the term of definite action the effects 
of habit or of the increased use and disuse of various organs. 
Modifications of this nature, no doubt, are definitely caused by 
the conditions to which the beings are subjected ; but they de- 
pend much less on the nature of the conditions than on the laws 
of growth; hence they are included under a distinct head in the 
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following chapter. Wo know, however, far too littie of the 
causes and laws of variation to make a sound classification. 
The direct action of the conditions of life, whether leading to 
definite or indefinite results, is a totally distinct consideration 
from the effects of natural selection ; for natural selection 
depends on the survival under various and complex circum- 
stances of the best-fitted individuals, but has no relation 
whatever to the primary cause of any modification of structure. 

I will first give in detail all the facts which I have been able to 
collect, rendering it probable that climate, food, &c., have acted 
so definitely and powerfully on the organisation of our domesti- 
cated productions, that they have sufficed to form new sub- 
varieties or races, without the aid of selection by man or of 
natural selection. I will then give the facts and considerations 
opposed to this conclusion, and finally we will weigh, ns fairly 
as we can, the evidence on both sides. 

When we reflect that distinct races of almost all our domes- ■ 
ticated animals exist in each kingdom of Europe, and formerly 
even in each district of England, we are at first strongly 
inclined to attribute their origin to the definite action of the 
physical conditions of each country; and this has been the 
conclusion of many authors. But we should bear in mind 
that man annually has to choose which animals shall be pre- 
served for breeding, and which shall be slaughtered. Wo have j 
also seen that both methodical and imconscious selection were 
formerly practised, and are now occasionally practised by the 
most barbai'ous races, to a much greater extent than might have 
been antieiimted. Hence it is very difficult to judge how far 
the difference in conditions between, for instance, the several dis- 
tricts in England, could have sufficed without the aid of selection 
to modify the breeds which have been reared in each. It may 
be argued that, ns numerous wild animals and plants have 
ranged during many ages throughout Great Britain, and still 
retain the same character, the difference in conditions between 
the several districts could not have modified in so marked a 
manner the various native races of cattle, sheep, pigs, and 
horses. The same difficulty of distinguishing between selection 
and the definite effects of the conditions of life, is encountered in 
a still higher degree when we compare closely allied natural 
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forms, inhabiting two countries, such as North America and 
Europe, which do not differ greatly in climate, nature of soil, &c., 
for in this case natural selection will inevitably and rigorously 
have acted during a long succession of ages. 

From tlio importance of tho difficulty just alluded to, it will bo advisable 
to give ns largo a body of facts as possible, showing that extremely slight 
differences in treatment, either In different parts of tho same country, or 
during different seasons, certainly cause an appreciable effect, at least on 
varieties which are already in an unstable condition. Ornamental flowers 
are good for this purpose, as they are highly variable, and ore carefully 
observed. All floriculturists are unanimous that certain varieties are 
affected by very slight differences in the natimj of the artificial compost in 
which they ore grown, and by tho natural soil of the district, and by the 
season. Thus, a skilful judge, in writing on Carnations and Picoteos,* 
asks “ where can Admiral Curzon be seen possessing tho colour, size, and 
“strength which it has in Derbyshire? Where can Flora’s Garland lie 
“ found equal to those at Slough? Where do high-coloured flowers revel 
" better than at Woolwich and Birmingham ? Yet in no two of tlicso 
" districts do the same varieties attain an equal degree of excellence, 
" although each may bo receiving the attention of the most skilful culti- 
"vators.” Tho same writer then recommends every cultivator to keep 
five different kinds of soil and manure, " and to endeavour to suit tho 
“ respective appetites of tho plants you are dealing with, for without such 
“ attention all hope of general success will be vain.” So it is with the 
Dahlia tho Lady Cooper rarely succeeds near London, but does admirably 
in other districts ; tho reverse holds good with other varieties ; and again, 
there are others which succeed equally well in various situations. A skilful 
gardener’ states that he procured cuttings of an old and well-known 
variety (pulchella) of Verbena, which from having been propagated in a 
different situation presented a slightly different shade of colour ; the two 
varieties were afterwards multiplied by cuttings, being carefully kept 
distinct; but in tho second year they could hardly bo distinguish^, and 
in tho tliird year no one could distinguish tlicm. 

Tho nature of tlio season has an especial influence on certain varieties 
of tho Dahha : in 1841 two varieties wore pre-eminently good, and the 
next year these same two wore pre-eminently bad. A famous amateur ’ 
asserts that in 1861 many varieties of tlio Bose came so untrue in cha- 
racter, " that it was hardly possible to recognise them, and tho thought 
" was not seldom entertained tliat tho grower had lost his tally.” 'The 
same amateur* states that in 1862 two-thirds of his Auriculas produced 
central trusses of flowers, and these ore remarkable from not keeping true ; 
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and ho adds that in some seasons certain varieties of this plant all prove 
good, and the next season all prove bad; whilst exactly the reveiso 
happens with other varieties. In 1&45 the editor of the ‘Gardener’s 
Clironicle’* remarked how singular it was that this year many Calceolarias 
tended to assume a tubular form. With Heartsease i the blotched sorts do 
not acquire their proper character until hot weather sots in ; whilst other 
varieties lose their beautiful marks as soon ns tliis occurs. 

Analogous facts have been observed with leaves: Mr. Beaton asserts* 
that ho raised at Shrubland, during six years, twenty thousand seedlings 
from the Punch Pelargonium, and not one had variegated leaves ; but at 
Surbiton, in Surrey, one-third, or even a greater proportion, of the seed- 
lings from this same variety were more or less variegated. The soil of 
another district in Surrey has a strong tendency to cause variegation, as 
appears from information given me by Sir F. Pollock. Verlot* states that 
the variegated strawberry retains its character as long as grown in a dryish 
soil, but soon loses it when planted in fresh and humid soil. Mr. Salter, 
who is well known for his success in cultivating variegated plants, informs 
me that rows of strawberries were planted in his garden in 1859, in the 
usual way; and at various distances in one row, several plants simulta- 
neously became variegated, and what made the case more extraordinary, 
all were variegated in precisely the same manner. These plants were 
removed, but during the throe succeeding years other plants in the same 
row became variegated, and in no instance were the plants in any adjoining 
row affected. 

The chemical qualities, odours, and tissues of plants are often modified 
by a change which seems to us slight The Hemlock is said not to yield 
conicine in Scotland. The root of the Aconitum napeUus becomes innocuous 
in frigid climates. The medicinal properties of the "Digitalis are easily 
affected by culture. The Ithuhorb flourishes in England, but does not 
produce the medicinal substance which makes the plant so valuable in 
Chinese Tartary. As the Pistacia lentiscua grows abundantly in the South 
of France, the climate must suit it, but it yields no mastic. The Laum 
tasm/rat in Europe loses the odour proper to it in North America." 
hlany similar facts could be given, and they are remarkable because it 
might have been thought that definite chemical compounds would hare 
been little liable to change either in quality or quantity. 

The wood of the American Locust-tree (Itobmia) when grown in England 
is nearly worthless, os is that of the Oak-tree when grown at the Cape of 
Good Hope." Hemp and flax, as I hear from Dr. Falconer, flourish and 
yield plenty of seed on the plains of India, but their fibres ore brittto 
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imd useless. Hemp, on tlio otlior hand, fails to produce in England 
Uiat resinous matter which is so largely used in India as an intoxicating 
drug. 

The fruit of the Melon is greatly influenced by slight diflerences in cul- 
ture and climate. Henco it is generally a bettor plan, according to Naudin, 
to improve an old kind than to introduce a new one into any locality. 
The seed of tho Persian Melon produces near Paris fruit inferior to the 
poorest market kinds, but at Dordcaux yields delicious fruit.*^ Seed is 
annually brought from Tliibot to Kashmir,” and produces fruit weighing 
from four to ten pounds, but plants raised from seed saved in Kashmir 
next year give fruit weigliing only from two to three pounds. It is well 
known tliat American varieties of tho Apple produce in their native land 
magnificent and brightly-coloured fruit, but in England of poor quality 
and a dull colour. In Himgory there are many varieties of tho Kidney- 
bean, remarkable for the beauty of their seeds, but the Ecv. M. J. Berkeley 
found that their beauty could hardly over bo preserved in England, and in 
some cases tho colour was greatly changed. We have seen in the ninth 
chapter, with respect to wheat, what a remarkable effect transportal from 
the Nortli to tho South of Franco, and reversely, produced on the weight 
of the grain. 



When man can perceive no change in jdants or animals 
which have been exposed to a new climate or to different treat- 
ment, insects can sometimes perceive a marked change. The 
same species of cactus has been carried to India from Canton, 
Manilla, Mauritius, and from the hot-houses of Kew, and there 
is likewise a so-called native kind, formerly introduced from 
South America ; all these plants are alike in appearance, but the 
cochineal insect flourishes only on the native kind, on which it 
thrives prodigiously.’* Humboldt remarks'* that wliite men 
“ born in the torrid zone walk barefoot with impunity in tho 
same apartment where a European, recently landed, is exposed 
to tho attacks of the PuUx penetrans." This insect, the too 
well-known chigoe, must therefore be able to distinguish what 
tho most delicate chemical analysis fails to distinguish, namely, 
a difference between the blood or tissues of a Euroix?an and 
those of a white man born in tho country. But the discernment 
of tho chigoe is not so surprising os it at first appears; for 
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according to Liebig” the blood of men with diflTerent complexions, 
though inhabiting the same countiy, emits a different odour. 

Discasos peculiar to certain localities, heights, or cliniatcs, may ho hero 
hrio6y noticed, os showing tho influence of external circumstances on the 
human body. Diseases confined to certain races of man do not concern 
us, for tho constitution of tho race may play the more important part, and 
tliis may have been determined by unknown causes. Tho Plica Polonica 
stands, in this rcsitect, in a nearly intormcrliato position ; for it rarely affects 
Germans, who inhabit tho neighbourhood of the Vistula, where so many 
Poles are grievously affected ; and on tho other hand, it does not affect 
Bnssians, who are said to belong to the same original stock with the 
Poles.” The elevation of a district often governs the appearance of 
diseases; in Mexico tho yellow fever does not extend above 924 metres; 
and in Peru, people are affected with tho verugaa only between 600 and 
1600 mfctres above tho sea; many other such cases could bo given. 
A peculiar cutaneous complaint, called tho Bouton d’Alep, affects in Aleppo 
and some neighboiudng districts almost every native infant, and some few 
strangers; and it seems fairly well established that this singular complaint 
depends on drinking certain waters. In the healthy little island of 
St. Helena tho scarlet-fever is dreaded Uko tho Plague ; analogous facts 
have been observed in Chili and Mexico.” Even in tho different depart- 
ments of Franco it is found tliat the various infirmities wliich render the 
conscript unfit for serving in the army, prevail with remarkable inequality, 
roveahng, as Boudin observes, that many of them are endemic, winch 
otherwise would never have been suspected.* Any one who will study 
tho distribution of disease will be struck with surprise at what sh'ght 
differences in tho snrroimding circumstances govern tho nature and 
severity of tlie complaints by which man is at least temporarily affected. 



The modifications as yet refeiTcd to have been extremely 
slight, and in most cases have been caused, as far as we can 
judge, by equally slight changes in tho conditions. But can it 
be safely maintained that such changed conditions, if acting 
during a long series of gonorations, would not produce a marked 
efifect ? It is commonly believed that the people of tho United 
States differ in appearance from tho parent Anglo-Saxon race ; 
and selection cannot have come into action within so short a 
period. A good observer*' states that a general absence of fat. 
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a tliin and elongated neck, stiff and lank hair, are the chief 
characteristics. The change in the nature of tlio hair is sup- 
IK)8cd to bo caused by the dryness of the atmosphere. If im- 
migration into the United States were now stopped, who can 
say that the character of the whole people would not bo greatly 
modifled in the course of two or throe thousand years ? 

The direct and dofinito action of changed conditions, in contradis- 
tinction to the accumulation of indofinito variations, soems to mo so 
important that I will givo a large additional body of miscellaneous facts. 
With plants, a considerable change of climate sometimes produces a con- 
spicuous result. I have given in detail in the ninth chapter the most 
remarkable case known to me, namely, that in Germany several varieties 
of maize brought from the hotter parts of America were transformed 
in the course of only two or throe generations. Ur. Falconer informs 
me tliat ho has seen the English Eibston-pippin apple, a Himalayan 
oak, Prunus and Pyrus, all assume in the hotter parts of India a fostigato 
or pyramidal luibit; and this fact is the more interesting, os a Chinese 
tropical species of Pyrus naturally has t.hiR habit of growth. Although 
in these cases the clionged maimer of growth seems to have been 
directly caused by the great heat, we know that many fastigate trees have 
originated m their temperate homes. In the Botanic Gardens of Ceylon 
the apple-tree “ “ sends out numerous runners under ground, which con- 
tinually rise into small stems, and form a growth around the parent-tree.” 
The varieties of the cabbage which produce beads in Europe foil to do so 
in certain tropical countries.® The Ithododendron ciliatum produced at 
Kew flowers so much larger and paler-coloured than those which it bears 
on its native Himalayan mountain, that Dr. Hooker® would hardly have 
recognised the species by tlie flowers alone. JIany similar facts with 
respect to the colour and size of flowers could be given. 

The oipcrimonts of Vilmorin and Buckman on carrots and parsnips 
prove that abundant nutriment produces a defluito and inheritable effect 
on the so-called roots, with scarcely any cluinge in other ports of the plant. 
Alum directly influences the colour of the flowers of the Hydrangea.® 
Brjness seems generally to favour the hoiryncss or villosity of plants. 
Giirtner found that hybrid Verbascums became extremely woolly when 
grown in pots. Mr. Masters, on the other hand, states that the Opunlia 
Uiieotric/ia " is well clothed with beautiful wliite hairs when grown in a 
“ damp heat ; but in a dry heat cxliibits none of this peculiarity.” ® Slight 
variations of many kinds, not worth specifying in detail, ore retained only as 
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long os plants nro grown in certain soils, of which Sagerot” gives from his 
own exiicrience some, instances. Odart, who insists strongly on the per- 
manence of the varieties of the grape, admits® that some varieties, when 
grown under a different climate or treated differently, vary in an extremely 
slight degree, as in the tint of the fruit and in the period of ripening. 
Some authors have denied that grafting eauses even the slightest difference 
in the scion ; but there is sufficient evidence tliat the fruit is sometimes 
slightly affected in size and flavour, the leaves in duration, and the flowers 
in npi)caranco.“ 

With animals there can bo no doubt, from the facts given in the first 
chapter, that Emupoan dogs deteriorate in India, not only in their instincts 
but in structure; but the changes wliich they undergo nro of such a 
nature, that they may bo partly due to reversion to a primitive form, 
ns in the case of feral animals. In parts of India the turkey becomes 
reduced in size, “ with the pendulous apirendago over the beak enormously 
developed.”® Wo have soon how soon the wild duck, when domesticated, 
loses its tnte character, from the effects of abundant or changed food, or 
from taking little exercise. From the direct action of a hiunid climate 
and poor jrasturo the horse rapidly decreases in size in the Falkland 
Islands. From information which I have received, this seems likewise to 
be the case to a certain extent with sheep in Australia. 

Climate definitely influences the hairy covering of animals; in the West 
Indies a great change is produced in the fleece of sheep, in about three 
generations. Dr. Falconer states® that the Thibet mastiff and goat, when 
brought down from the Himalaya to Eoshmir, lose their fine wool. At 
Angora not only goats, but shepherd-dogs and cats, have fine fleecy hair, 
and Mr. Ainsworth® attributes the thickness of the fleece to the severe 
winters, and its silky lustre to the hot summers. Bumes states positively* 
that the Kaiukool sheep lose their peculiar block curled fleeces when 
removed into any other country. Even within the limits of England, 
I have been assured that with two breeds of sheep the wool was slightly 
clumgcd by the flocks being pastured in different localities." It has been 
a.ssertcd on good authority" that horses kept during several years in the 
deep coal-mines of Belgium become covered with velvety hair, almost like 
that on the mole. These coses probably stand in close relation to tlio 
natural change of coat in winter and summer. Naked varieties of several 
domestic animals have occasionally appeared ; but there is no reason to 
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Move that this is in any way related to tlie nature of the climate to which 
they havp been exposed.* 

It appears at first sight probable that the increased size, the tendency to 
fatten, the early maturity and altered forms of our improTod cattle, sheep, 
and pigs, liave directly resulted from their abundant supply of food. Tliis 
is the opinion of many competent judges, and probably is to a great extent 
tmo. But ns for as form is concerned, wo must not OTorlook the equal 
or more potent influence of lessoned uso on the limbs and lungs. Wo see, 
moreover, ns far ns size is concerned, that selection is apparently a more 
powerful agent than a largo supply of food, for wo can thus only account 
for the existence, os remarked to me by Mr. Blyth, of the largest and 
smallest breeds of sheep in the same country, of Coclun-Chino fowls and 
Bantams, of small Tumbler and large Bunt pigeons, all kept together and 
supphed with abundant nourishment. Nevertheless there can be littlo 
doubt tliat our domesticated animals have been modified, independently 
of the increased or lessened uso of parts, by the conditions to which 
they have been subjected, without the aid of selection. For instance. Prof. 
Eiitimeyer" shows that the bones of all domesticated quadrupeds can bo 
distinguished from those of wild animals by the state of their surface 
and general appearance. It is scarcely possible to read Nathusius’s excel- 
lent ‘Vorstudien,’* and doubt tliat, with the highly improved races of 
the pig, abundant food has produced a conspicuous efibet on the general 
form of the body, on the breadth of the head and face, and even on the 
teeth. Nathusius rests much on the case of a purely bred Berkshire pig, 
which when two months old became diseased in its digestive organs, and 
was preserved for observation until nineteen months old; at this ago it hod 
lost several characteristic features of the breed, and had acquired a long, 
narrow head, of large size relatively to its small body, and elongated legs. 
But in this case and in some others we ought not to assume that, because 
certain characters are lost, perhaps tluough reversion, under one course 
of treatment, therefore that they had been at first directly produced by an 
opposite course. 

In the case of the rabbit, which has become feral on the island of Porto 
Santo, wo are at first strongly tempted to attribute the whole change— 
the greatly reduced size, the altered tints of tlio fur, and the toss of certain 
characteristic marks— to tlie definite action of the now conditions to which 
it has been exposed. But in all such cases wo have to consider in addition 
the tendency to reversion to progenitors more or less remote, and the 
natural selection of the finest shades of difierenco. 

Tlio nature of the food sometimes either definitely induces certain pecu- 
liarities, or stands in some close relation with them. Pallas long ago 
asserted that the fat-toiled sheep of Siberia degenerated and lost their enor- 
mous tails when removed from certain saline pastures ; and recently 
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Erman» states that this occurs with the Kirgisian sheep when brought to 
Oronburgh. 

It is well Icuown that hemp-seed causes bullfinches and certain other binb 
to become black. Mr. Wallace has commimicatcd to me some much more 
remarkable facts of the same nature. The natives of the Airm^nn; .. , 
region feed the common green parrot (^Ohrysotis /estiva, Linn.) with the fat 
of largo Siluroid fishes, and the birds thus treated become bcautifuUj 
variegated with red and yellow feathers. In the Malayan archipelago, 
the natives of Gilolo alter in an analogous manner the colours of another 
paiTot, namely, the Lorius garrultts, Linn., and thus produce the Ion 
raM or King-Lory. Those parrots in the Malay Islands and South 
America, when fed by the natives on natural vegetable food, such os rice 
and plantains, retain their proper colours. Mr. Wallace has, also, re- 
corded" a still more singular fact. “The Indians (of S. America) have 
" a curious art by which they change the colours of the feathers of many 
" birds. They pluck out those from the part they wish to paint, and 
'* inoculate the fresh wound with the milky secretion from the skin of a 
“ small toad. The feathers grow of a brilliant yellow colour, and on being 
“ plucked out, it is said, grow again of the same colour without any fresh 
“ oporatiom” 

Bochstein" does not entertain any doubt that seclusion from light 
affects, at least temporarily, the colours of cage-birds. 

It is well known that the shells of land-moUusca are aficcted by ths 
abundance of lime in different districts. Isidore Gooffroy St. Hilaire" 
gives the case of Helix faclpa, which has recently been carried from Spain to 
the South of France and to the Eio Plata, and in both these countries now 
presents a distinct appearance, but whether this has resulted from food or 
climate is not known. With respect to the common oyster, Mr. P. Buck- 
land informs me that he can generally distinguish the shells from different 
districts ; young oysters brought from Wales and laid down in beds where 
"natives" are indigenous, in the short space of two months begin io 
assume the “native” character. M. Costa" has recorded a much more 
remarkable case of the same nature, namely, tlmt young shells taken 
from the shores of England and placed in the Mediterranean, at on« 
altered their manner of growth and formed prominent diverging rays, like 
those on the shells of the proper Mediterranean oyster. The same indi- 
yidual sheU, showing both forms of growth, was oxhibitod before a society 
in Paris. Lastly, it is W'oll known that caterpillars fed on different food 
sometimes cither themselves acquire a different colour or produce moths 
different in colour." 
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It would bo travelling beyond my proper limits hero to discuss how far 
organic beings in a state of nature are definitely modified by ekanged con- 
ditions. In my ‘ Origin of Species’ I have given a brief abstract of tho 
facts bearing on this point, and have shown the influence of light on tho 
colours of birds, and of residence near tho sea on tho lurid tints of insects, 
and on tho succuloncy of plants. Mr. Herbert Spencer" has recently dis- 
cuBsed with much ability this whole subject on broad and general grounds. 
Ho argues, for instance, that with all animals tho external and internal 
tissues are diflerontly acted on by tho surrounding conditions, and they 
invariably differ in intimate structure. So again the upper and lower sur- 
faces of true leaves, ns woU as of stems and petioles, when these assume tho 
function and occupy the position of loaves, are differently circumstanced 
with respect to light, &c., and aijpnrently in consequence differ in struc- 
ture. But, as Mr. Herbert Spencer admits, it is most difficult in all such 
cases to distinguish between tho effects of the definite action of physical 
conditions and the accumulation through natural selection of inherited 
variations which are serviceable to the orgom'sm, and which have arisen 
independently of tho definite action of these conditions. 



Altliongli we are not here concerned with organic beings in 
a state of nature, yet I may call attention to one case. Mr. 
Meehan,” in a remarkable paper, compares twenty-nine kinds of 
American trees, belonging to various orders, with their nearest 
European allies, all grown in close proximity in the same garden 
and under as nearly as possible tho same conditions. In the 
American species Mr. Meehan finds, with the rarest exceptions, 
that the leaves fall earlier in the season, and assume before 
falling a brighter tint; that they are less deeply toothed or 
serrated ; that the buds are smaller ; that the trees are more 
diffuse in growth and have fewer branchlets ; and, lastly, that 
the seeds are smaller — all in comparison with the corresponding 
European species. Now, considering that these trees belong to 
distinct orders, it is out of the question that the peculiarities 
just specified should have been inherited in tho one continent 
from one progenitor, and in tho other from another progenitor ; 
and considering that the trees inhabit widely different stations, 
these peculiarities cun hardly be supposed to bo of any special 
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service to tlie two series in the Old and New Worlds ; there- 
fore these peculiarities cannot have been naturally selected. 
Hence we are led to infer that they have been definitely caused 
by the long-continued action of the different climate of the two 
continents on the trees. 

Oalh . — Another class of facts, not relating to cultivated 
plants, deserves attention. I allude to the production of galls. 
Every one knows the curious, bright-red, hairy productions on 
the wild rose-tree, and the various difierent galls produced 
by the oak. Some of the latter resemble fruit, with one face as 
rosy as the rosiest apple. These bright colours can be of no 
service either to the gall-forming insect or to the tree, and 
probably are the direct result of the action of the light, in the 
same manner as the apples of Nova Scotia or Canada are 
brighter coloured than English apples. The strongest upholder 
of the doctrine that organic beings are created beautiful to please 
mankind would not, I presume, extend this view to galls. Ac- 
cording to Osten Sacken’s latest revision, no less than fifty-eight 
kinds of galls are produced on the several species of oak, by Cynipe 
with its sub-genera ; and Mr. B. D. Walsh” states that ho can 
add many others to the list. One American species of willow, 
the Salix humilit, bears ten distinct kinds of galls. The leaves 
which spring from the galls of various English willows differ 
completely in shape from the natural leaves. The young shoots 
of junipers and firs, when punctured by certain insects, yield 
monstrous growths like flowers and cones ; and the flowers of 
some plants become from the same cause wholly changed in 
appearance. Galls are produced in every quarter of the world; 
of several sent tome by Mr. Thwaites from Ceylon, some were as 
symmetrieal ns a composite flower when in bud, others smooth 
and spherical like a berry ; some protected by long spines, 
others clothed with yellow wool formed of long cellular hain, 
others with regularly tufted hairs. In some galls the internil 
structure is simple, but in others it is highly complex; thus 
M. Lucaze-Duthiers** has figured in the common ink-gall no 
less than seven concentric layers, composed of distinct tissue, 
*1 Ste Mr. B. D. Walsh's cxccUert « See his adrairahlo Hisloirs (b 
papers in ‘ Proc. Eiitomolog. Soc. Phila- Gallcs, in ‘ Anna], dos Sc. NsL IW,' 
delphin,' Doc. 186C, p. 284. With respect 3rd scries, tom. lii., 1853, p. 273. 
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namely, tlie epidermic, sub-epidermie, spongy, intermediate, 
and tlio hard protective layer formed of curiously thickened 
voody cells, and, lastly, the central mass abounding with starch- 
granules oil which the larvae feed. 

Galls are produced by insects of various orders, but the 
greater number by species of Cynips. It is impossible to read 
M. Lucaze-Duthier’s discussion and doubt that the poisonous 
secretion of the insect causes the growth of the gall, and every 
one knows how virulent is the poison secreted by wasps and 
bees, which belong to the same order ivith Cynips. Galls gi-ow 
with extraordinary rapidity, and it is said that they attain their 
full size in a few days s'" it is certain that they are almost com- 
pletely developed before the larvee are hatched. Considering 
that many gall-insects are extremely small, the drop of secreted 
poison must be excessively minute ; it probably acts on one 
or two cells alone, which, being abnormally stimulated, rapidly 
increase by a process of self-division. Galls, as Mr. Walsh “ 
remarks, afford good, constant, and definite charactera, each kind 
keeping ns true to form as does any independent organic being. 
This fact becomes still more remarkable when we hear that, for 
instance, seven out of the ten different kinds of galls produced 
on Salix humilis are formed by gall-gnats {Cecidomtpdm) which, 
“ though essentially distinct species, yet resemble one another 
“ so closely that in almost all cases it is difficult, and in some 
“ cases impossible, to distinguish the full-groivn insects one from 
“ the other.” “ For in accordance with a wide-spread analogy 
wo may safely infer that the poison secreted by insects so closely 
allied would not differ much in nature ; yet this slight difference 
is sufficient to induce widely different results. In some few 
cases the same species of gall-gnat produces on distinct species 
of willows galls which' camiot bo distinguished; the Cynips 
feemdatrix, also, has been known to produce on the Turkish 
oak, to whicdi it is not properly attached, exactly the same kind 
of gall as on the European oak.“ These latter facts apparently 
prove that the nature of the poison is a much more powerful 

* Kirby mid Sponco's ‘ Entomology," *' Mr. D. D. Wulah, idem, p. C33 ; and 
1818, vol. i. p. 450 ; Lucazo-Dutbierg, Doe. 18B0, p. 275. 

Idem, p. 284. “ Mr. B. D. W'nleb, idem, I8G4. p. 

“ ‘I’roc. Entomolog. Soc. Philo- 54.5, 411, 4!)5; ond Dec. 18GC, p. 278. 
delphio,' 18G4, p. 558. See nUio Lucozo-Dutliiers. 
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agent in determining the form of the gall than the spedfie 
character of tlie tree which is acted on. 

As the poisonous secretion of insects belonging to Tarions 
orders has the special power of affecting the growth of ratioiB 
plants;— as a slight difference in the nature of the poison suffices 
to produce widely different results ; — and lastly, as we know that 
the chemical compounds secreted by plants are eminently liaUe 
to be modified by changed conditions of life, we may believe 
it possible that various parts of a plant might be modified 
through the agency of its o^vn altered secretions. CompaiCL for 
instance, the mossy and viscid calyx of a moss-rose, whidi sal- 
deuly appears through bud-variation on a Provence-rose^ wiffi 
the gall of red moss growing from the inoculated leaf of a wild 
rose, with each filament symmetrically branched like a miao- 
scopical sprace-fir, bearing a glandular tip and secreting eda- 
riferoos gummy matter.” Or compare^ on the one hand, the 
fruit of the peach, with its hairy skin, fleshy coverii^ kiod 
shell and kernel, and on the other hand one of the lUiiK 
comfdex galls with its epidermic, spongy, and woody lay«^ 
surroonding dssne loaded with starch grannies. Tb^e iwiirntiJ 
and abnormal structures manifestly present a certain 
of resemblance. Or, again, r^ect on the cases above gnmirf 
parrots which have had their plumage Iwightly decorated dmin^ 
some change in their bloo^ caused by having been M m 
certain fishes, or locally inoculated with the potsoa of a tiiai 
I am jGtr from wishii^ to maintain that the mosrose anr tik 
hard sfadl of the peach-stone or the bright cokmis «tf ftorb 
are actually due to any chemical change in the sap or SiAiiid; 
hot these cases of galls and of parrots are exceDeotly a&piiBl 
to :diow ns how powerfully and singnlaily extern^ agiimiiiiE 
may afiwt stroenue. With soch fiwts before ns. wt mfuifi 
fieel no smpiise at *bo a{ipeaiance of anv modificaSasni nn :miv 
Ofgaiiie beii^. 

I maj, abo^ hoe aflade to tie l eeiaitili l r c&cis wWA fiaciidliif'Suiin 
wimrtMwit froJace on phato. BdsKk**hatdescii!!ed a Tbsinim.iiffiiilafl 
am wtoek was g re atl y aaodified, aad sumieuf tUa 



*» Ijisimi-IiirSiKia.UiwB.fVu3SSi.3eS. 

» -Iiin>mCv«LaxaUI£<3:<«iiWlU lynt)LT.)bi«iaa Qutiiwte. 
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cbamctcristic features of certain allied species, or oven genera. Suppose, 
says Reissek, " the condition originally caused by the fungus to become 
“ constant in the course of time, the plant would, if found growing wild, 
" bo considered os a distinct species or even as belonging to a now genus.” 
I quote tliis remark to show liow profoimdly, yot in how natural a manner, 
this plant must have been modified by the parasitic fungus. 

Facts and Considerations opposed to the belief that the Conditions 
of Life act in a potent manner in causing definite Modifications 
of Structure. 

I Lave alluded to the slight differences in species when 
naturally living in distinct countries under different conditions; 
and such differences we feel at first inclined, probably to a 
limited extent with justice, to attribute to the definite action 
of the surrounding conditions. But it must bo borne in mind 
that there are a far greater number of animals and plants which 
range widely and have been exposed to great diversities of 
conditions, yet remain nearly uniform in character. Some 
authors, as previously remarked, account for the varieties of our 
culinary and agricultural plants by the definite action of the con- 
ditions to which they have been exposed in the different parts 
of Great Britain; but there are about 200 plants" which are 
found in every single English county ; these plants must have 
been exposed for an immense period to considerable differences 
of climate and soil, yet do not differ. So, again, some birds, 
insects, other animals, and plants range over large portions of 
tho world, yet retain the same character. 

Notwitlistanding tho facts previously given on tho occurrence of highly 
pecnh’ar local diseases and on tho strange modifications of structure in 
plants caused by tho inoculated poison of insects, and other analogous 
coses; still there are a multitude of variations — such as the modified skull 
of tho niata ox and bulldog, tho long horns of Caffro cattle, tho conjoined 
toes of tlio solid-hoofed swine, tho immense crest and protuberant skull of 
Polish fowls, the crop of tho pouter-pigeon, and a host of other such cases 
—which wo con hardly attribute to the definite action, in the sense before 
specified, of tho oitomal eonditions of life. No doubt in every case there 
must have been some exciting cause ; but as we see innumerable indivi- 
duals exposed to nearly tho same conditions, and one alone is nffccted, wo 
may conclude tliat the constitution of tho individual is of far higher 



“ Hewett C. IVatson, ‘ Cybcle Britanniea,’ vol. i., 1847, p. 11. 
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importance than the conditions to \rhich it has been exposed. It seems, 
indeed, to be a general rule that conspicuous xariations occur rarely, 
and in one individual alone out of many thousands, though all may 
have been exposed, as far as we can judge, to nearly the same conditions. 
As the most strongly marked variations graduate insensibly into tlie most 
trifling, we are led by the same train of thought to attribute eaeh slight 
variation much more to innate difiorcnccs of constitution, however caused, 
than to the deflnito action of the surrounding conditions. 

Wo are led to the same conclusion by considering the cases, formerly 
alluded to, of fowls and pigeons, wliich have varied and will no doubt go 
on varying in directly opposite ways, tliough kept during many genera- 
tions under nearly the same conditions. Some, for instance, are bom with 
their beaks, wings, tails, legs, &c., a little longer, and others witli the* 
same parts a little shorter. By the long-continued selection of such 
slight individual diSercnccs, which occur in birds kept in the same aviary, 
widely difierent races could certainly bo formed; and long-conb'nod 
selection, important ns is the result, does nothing but preserve the variatiou 
which appear to us to arise spontaneously. 

In these cases wo see tlmt domesticated animals vary in an indcfhiita 
number of particulars, though treated ns uniformly as is possibla On the 
other hand, there are instances of animals and plants, whicli, though exposed 
to very diSerent conditions, both under nature and domestication, ham 
varied in nearly the same manner. Mr. Layard informs mo that ho has 
observed amongst the Cafi&es of Soutli Africa a dog singularly like an 
arctic Esquimaux dog. Pigeons in India present nearly tlio same wide 
diversities of eolonr ns in Europe; and I have seen chequered and simply 
barred pigeons, and pigeons with blue and wliito loins, from Sierra Leom, 
Madeira, England, and India. New varieties of flowers are continually 
raised in difierent parts of Great Britain, but many of these are found by 
the judges at our exliibitions to bo almost identical with old varieties. A 
vast number of new fruit-trees and culinary vegetables have been pro- 
duced in North America : these difier from European varieties in the 
same general manner as tho several varieties raised in Europe difier from 
each other; and no one has over protended that tho climate of Amelia 
has given to tho many American varieties any general character by which 
they can be recognised. Nevertheless, from tho facts previously advanced 
on tho authority of Mr. Meehan with re.spoct to Amoriean and European 
forest-trees, it would bo rash to affirm that varieties raised in tho two 
countries would not in tho course of ages assume a distinctive character. 
Mr. Masters has recorded a striking fact" bearing on this subject; he 
raised numerous plants of Ilyhiscia Hyriaeus from seed collected in South 
Carolina and the Holy Land, where the parent-plants must lave been 
exposed to considerably difierent conditions ; yet tlu> seedlings from both 
localities broke into two similar strains, one with obtuse leaves and purple 
or crimson flowers, and the other with elongated leaves and more or lea 
pink flowers. 



M ‘ Gardener’s Chronicle,’ 18t>7, p. C29. 
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We may, also, infer the prepotent influence of the constitution of tho 
organism over tho definite action of tho conditions of life, from tho several 
cases given in tho earlier chapters of paraUol series of varieties, — an im- 
portant subject, hereafter to be more fully diseussed. Sub-varieties of 
the several kinds of wheat, gourds, peaehes, and other plants, and to a 
certain limited extent sub-varieties of the fowl, pigeon, and dog, have been 
shown either to resemblo or to differ from each other in a closely corre- 
sponding and parallel manner. In other coses, a variety of one species 
resembles a distinct species ; or the varieties of two distinct species resemblo 
each other. Although those paraUol resemblances no doubt often result from 
reversion to tho former characters of a common progenitor ; yet in other 
coses, when new characters first appear, the resemblance must be attributed 
to the inheritance of a similar constitution, and consequently to a tendency 
to vary in tho same manner. We see something of a similar kind in the 
samo monstrosity appearing and reappearing many times in tho same animal, 
and, os Dr. Maxwell Masters has remarked to me, in the same plant. 

We may at least conclude thus far, that the amount of modi- 
fication which animals and plants have undergone under domes- 
tication, does not correspond with the degree to which they 
liavo been subjected to changed circumstances. As wo know 
the parentage of domesticated birds far better than of most 
quadrupeds, wo will glance through the list. Tho pigeon has 
varitul ill Europe more than almost any other bird ; yet it is a 
native species, and has not been exposed to any extraordinary 
change of conditions. The fowl has varied equally, or almost 
equally, with tho pigeon, and is a native of the hot jungles of 
India. Neither tho peacock, a native of tho samo country, nor 
tho guinea-fowl, an inhabitant of the dry deserts of Africa, has 
vari(!d at all, or only in colour. The turkey, from Mexico, has 
varied but little. The duck, on tho other hand, a native of 
Eurojie, has yielded some well-marked races ; and as this is an 
aquatic bird, it must have been subjected to a far more serious 
change in its habits than the pigeon or even the fowl, which 
nevertheless have varied in a much higher degree. Tho goose, 
a native of Europe and aquatic like the duck, has varied less 
than any other domesticated bird, except the peacock. 

Bud-variation is, also, important under our present point of 
view. In some few cases, as when all the eyes or buds on the 
same tuber of the potato, or aU tho fruit on tho same plum- 
tree, or all tho flowers on the same plant, have suddenly 
varied in the same manner, it might be argued that tho varia- 
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tion had been definitely caused by some change in the conditions 
to which the plants had been exposed ; yet, in other cases, such 
an admission is extremely difficult. As new characters some- 
times appear by bud-variation, which do not occur in the parent- 
species or in any allied species, we may reject, at least in these 
cases, the idea that they are due to reversion. Now it is well 
worth while to reflect matm^ly on some striking case of bud- 
variation, for instance that of the peach. This tree has been 
cultivated by the million in various parts of the world, has been 
treated differently, grown on its own roots and grafted on various 
stocks, planted as a standard, against a wall, and under glass; 
yet each bud of each sub-variety keeps true to jts kind. But 
occasionally, at long intervals of time, a tree in England, or 
under the widely-diflerent climate of Virginia, produces a single 
bud, and tliis yields a branch which ever afterwards bears nec- 
tarines. Nectarines differ, as every one knows, from peaches 
in their smoothness, size, and flavour ; and the difference is so 
great, that some botanists have maintained that they are speci- 
fically distinct. So permanent are the characters thus suddenly 
acquired, that a nectarine produced by bud-variation has pro- 
pagated itself by seed. To guard against the supposition that 
there is some fundamental distinction between bud and seminal 
variation, it is well to bear in mind that nectarines have hke- 
wise been produced from the stone of the peach ; and, reversely, 
peaches from the stone of the nectarine. Now is it possible to 
conceive external conditions more closely alike than those to 
which the buds on the same tree are exposed ? Yet one bud 
alone, out of the many thousands borne by the same tree, has 
suddenly without any apparent cause produced a nectarine. But 
the case is even stronger than this, for the same flower-bud 
has yielded a fruit, one-half or one-quarter a nectarine, and 
the other half or three-quarters a peach. Again, seven or eight 
varieties of the peach have yielded by bud-variation nectarines: 
the nectarines thus produced, no doubt, differ a little from 
each other; but still they are nectarines. Of course there 
must be some cause, internal or external, to excite the peach- 
bud to change its nature ; but I cannot imagine a class of facts 
better adapted to force on our minds the conviction that what 
we call the external conditions of bfe are quite insignificant in 
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relation to any particular variation, in comparison with the 
organisation or constitution of the being which varies. 

It is knoAvn from the labours of Geoflfroy St Hilaire, and 
recently from those of Daresto and others, that eggs of the fowl, 
if shaken, placed upright, perforated, covered in part with 
varnish, &c., produce monstrous chickens. Now these monstro- 
sities may be said to be directly caused by such unnatural con- 
ditions, but the modifications thus induced are not of a definite 
nature. An excellent observer, M. Camille Dareste,” remarks 
“ that the various species of monstrosities are not determined 
“by specific eau-ses; the external agencies which modify the 
“development of the embryo act solely in causing a pertur- 
“bation — a perversion in the normal courso of development.” 
He compares tho result to what we see in illness ; a sudden chill, 
for instance, affects one individual alone out of many, causing 
either a cold, or sore-throat, rheumatism, or inflammation of the 
lungs or pleura. Contagious matter acts in an analogous manner.“ 
We may take a stUl more specific instance : seven pigeons were 
struck by rattle-snakes;” some suffered from convulsions; some 
had their blood coagulated, in others it was perfectly fluid ; some 
showed ecchymosed spots on the heart, others on the intestines, 
&c. ; others again showed no visible lesion in any organ. It is 
well known thgyl excess in drinking causes different diseases in 
different men ; but men living under a cold and tropical climate 
are differently affected:* and in tins case we see the definite 
influence of opposite conditions. The foregoing facts apparently 
give us as good an idea as we are likely for a long time to 
obtain, how in many cases external conditions act directly, though 
not definitely, in causing modifications of structure. 



Summari /. — There can be no doubt, from tho facts given in 
tho early part of tliis chapter, that extremely slight changes in 



‘7 • M^mniro but la Production Arti- 
firicllo dcB MorutroBitdB,' 1802, pp. 8-12 ; 
‘Ecchcrchcs sur lea Couditious, &c., 
chcz leg Monatrco,' 1803, p. 6. An ab- 
•traet ia given of Gooffioy's Expcri- 
meuta by liia son, in bis ‘ Vie, Travaux, 
4o..' 1847, p. 280. 

“ Paget, ‘ Lectiues on Surgical 
YOU II. 
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*• ‘Itcacorcbcs upon tlio Venom of 
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the conditions of life sometimes act in a definite manner on 
our already vai-iable domesticated productions ; and, as the action 
of changed conditions in causing general or indefinite varia- 
bility is accumulative, so it may be with their definite action. 
Hence it is possible that great and definite modifications of struc- 
ture may result from altered conditions acting during a long 
series of generations. In some few instances a marked eflect 
has been produced quickly on all, or nearly all, the individuals 
which have been exposed to some considerable change of climate, 
food, or other circumstance. This has occurred, and is now 
occurring, with European men in the United States, with Euro- 
pean dogs in India, with horses in the Falkland Islands, appa- 
rently with various animals at Angora, with foreign oysters 
in the Moditen-anean, and with maize grown in Europe from 
tropical seed. We have seen that the chemical compounds 
secreted by plants and the state of their tissues are readily 
affected by changed conditions. In some cases a relation appa- 
rently exists between certain characters and certain conditions, 
so that if the latter bo changed the character is lost — as with 
cultivated flowers, with some few culinary plants, with tho fruit 
of the melon, with fat-tailed sheep, and other sheep haring 
peculiar fleeces. 

The production of galls, and the change of plumage in parrots 
when fed on peculiar food or when inoculated by the poison of a 
toad, prove to us what great and mysterious changes in structure 
and colour may be the definite result of chemical changes in the 
nutrient fluids or tissues. 

We have also reason to believe that organic beings in a state 
of nature may be modified in various definite ways by tho con- 
ditions to which they have been long exposed, as in tho case 
of American trees in comparison with their representatives in 
Europe. But in all such cases it is most diflficult to distinguish 
between the definite results of changed conditions, and the ac- 
cumulation through natural selection of serviceable variations 
which have arisen independently of the nature of the conditions. 
If, for instance, a plant had to be modified so as to become fitted 
to inhabit a humid instead of an arid station, we have no reason 
to believe that variations of the right kind would occiu- more 
frequently if tho parent-plant inhabited a station a little more 
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liumid than usual. Wliether tlio station was unusually dry or 
humid, variations adapting tho plant in a slight degree for 
directly opposite habits of life would occasionally arise, os wo 
have reason to believe from what we know in other cases. 

In most, perhaps in all cases, the organisation or constitution 
of the being which is acted on, is a much more imiwrtant 
element than the nature of the changed conditions, in deter- 
mining tho nature of the variation. We have evidence of this 
in tho appearance of nearly similar modifications under different 
conditions, and of different modifications under apparently nearly 
tho same conditions. M'e have still better evidence of this in 
closely parallel varieties being frequently produced from distinct 
races, or even distinct species, and in the frequent recurrence 
of the same monstrosity in the same species. We have also seen 
that the degree to which domesticated birds have varied, docs 
not stand in any close relation with the amount of change to 
which they have been subjected. 

To recur once again to bud-variations. When we reflect on 
the millions of buds which many trees have produced, before 
some one bud has varied, we are lost in wonder what the 
precise cause of each variation can be. Let us recall the case 
given by Andrew Knight of the forty-year-old tree of the yellow 
magnum bonum plum, an old variety which has been propagated 
by grafts on various stocks for a very long period throughout 
Europe and North America, and on which a single bud sud- 
denly produced the red magnum bonum. Wo should also 
bear in mind that distinct varieties, and even distinct spe- 
cies, — os in the case of peaches, nectarines, and apricots, — 
of certain roses and camellias, — although separated by a vast 
number of generations from any progenitor in common, and 
although cultivated under diversified conditions, have yielded 
by bud-variation closely analogous varieties. When we reflect 
on these facts we become deeply impressed with tho conviction 
that in such cases tho nature of tho variation depends but little 
on the conditions to which tho plant has been exposed, and not 
in any especial manner on its individual character, but much 
more on tho general nature or constitution, inherited from some 
remote progenitor, of the whole group of allied beings to which 
the plant belongs. Wo arc thus driven to conclude that in most 
D 2 
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cases the conditions of life play a subordinate part in causing 
any particular modificntion ; like that which a spark plays, 
when a muss of combustibles bursts into ilame — the nature of 
the flame depending on the combustible matter, and not on the 
syiark. 

No doubt each slight variation must have its efficient cause ; 
but it is as hopeless an attempt to discover the cause of each 
as to say why a chill or a poison affects one* man differently 
from another. Even with modifications resulting from the 
definite action of the conditions of life, when all or nearly all 
the individuals, which have been similarly exposed, are simi- 
larly affected, we can rarely see the precise relation between 
cause and effect. In the next chapter it will be shown that 
the increased use or disuse of various organs, produces an 
inherited effect. It will further be seen that certain variations 
are bound together by correlation and other laws. Beyond this 
we cannot at present explain either the causes or manner of 
action of Variation. 

Finally, as indefinite and almost illimitable variability is the 
usual result of domestication and cultivation, with the same part 
or organ varying in different individuals in difiTereut or even 
in directly opposite ways ; and as the same variation, if strongly 
pronounced, usually recurs only after long intervals of time, any 
particular variation would generally bo lost by crossing, rever- 
sion, and the accidental destruction of the varying individuals, 
unless carefully preserved by man. Hence, although it must 
be admitted that new conditions of life do sometimes definitely 
affect organic beings, it may be doubted whether well-marked 
races have often been produced by the direct action of changed 
conditions without the aid of selection either by man or 
nature. 
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LAWS OF VARIATION — USE AND DISUSE, ETC. 

urns POBJIATITTB, OB THE CO-OBDINATJNO POWEB OF THE OBOAOTSATION — ON THE 
EFFECTS OF THE INCIIEASED ESK AND DISVSE OF OBOAN8 — CHANGED HABITS OF 
EIFE — ACCLUIATISATION WITH ANIMALS AND PLANTS — TABIOUS METHODS BY 
WHICH THIS CAN BE EFFECTED — ABIIESTS OF DEI’ELOPAHiNT — BUDIMENTAUY 

In this and the two following chapters I shall discuss, as well 
as the difficulty of the subject permits, the several laws which 
govein Variability. These may be grouped under the effects of 
use and disuse, including changed habits and acclimatisation — 
arrests of development — correlated variation — the cohesion of 
homologous parts — the variability of multiple parts — compensa- 
tion of growth — the position of buds with respect to the axis 
of the plant — and lastly, analogous variation. These several 
subjects so graduate into each other that their distinction is 
often arbitrary. 

It may be convenient first briefly to discuss that co-ordinating 
and reparative power which is common, in a higher or lower 
degree, to all organic beings, and which was formerly desig- 
nated by physiologists as the ntsus formativus. 

Blumonbach and others' have insisted that the principle wliich permits 
s Hydra, when out into fragments, to develop itself into two or moro 
perfect animals, is the same with that which causes a wound in the higher 
animals to heal by a cicatrice. Such cases as that of the Hydra are 
evidently analogous with the spontaneous division or fissiparous generation 
of the lowest animals, and likewise with the budding of plants. Between 
these extreme cases and that of a moro cicatrice we have every gradation. 
Spallanzani,* by cutting off the legs' and tail of a Salamander, got in the 
course of three months six crops of tliese members ; so that 687 perfect 
hones were reproduced by one animal during one season. At whatever 



’ 'An Essay on Gonemlion,' Eng. ’ 'An Essay on Animal ReproJuc- 
translab, p. 18: Paget, 'Lectures on tion,’ Eng. tianslnt., J7G9, p. 79. 

Surgical Pathology,’ 1853, vol. i. p. 209. 
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point the limb was cnt off, the doBcient part, and no more, was exactly 
reproduced. Even with man, as we have seen in the twelfth chapter, 
when treating of polydactylism, the entire limb whilst in an embryonic 
state, and supernumerary digits, are occasionaUy, though imperfectly, 
reproduced after amputation. When a diseased Iwne has been removed, 
a now one sometimes “gradually assumes the regular form, and all the 
“ attachments of muscles, ligaments, &c„ become os complete as before."* 

Tliis power of regrowth docs not, however, always act perfectly : tlio 
rci)roducod tail of a lizard differs in the forms of the scales from the normal 
tail : with certain Orthopterous insects the largo hind legs are reproduced 
of smaller size:'* the white cicatrice wliich in the higher animals unites 
tho edges of a deep wound is not formed of perfect skin, for elastic 
tissue is not produced till long afterwards.* “Tho activity of tho ni«ia 
" fvrmalivut" says Biumcnbach, “ is in on inverse ratio to tho age of the 
" organised body.” To tliis may bo added that its power is greater in 
animals tho lower they are in tlie scale of organisation ; and animals low 
in tho scalo correspond with tho embryos of higher animals belonging to 
tho same class. Newport’s observations* afford a good illustration of this 
fact, for ho found that “ myriapods, whoso liighcst development scarcely 
“ carries them Iwyond tho larvm of perfect insects, can regenerate limbs and 
“ ontemuD up to the time of their lost moult and so can tho larvm of true 
insects, but not tho mature insect. Salamanders correspond in develop- 
ment with tho tadpoles or larvm of tho tailless Batracliians, and both 
l>o88oss to a largo extent tho power of regrowth; but not so tho mature 
toillosB Batroebians. 

Absorption often plays an important port in tho repairs of injuries. 
When a bone is broken, and docs not unite, the ends ore absorbed and 
rounded, so that a false joint is formed ; or if tho ends unite, but overlap, 
tho projecting parts are removed.’ But absorption comes into action, as 
Virchow remarks, during tho normal growth of bones ; parts wliich are 
solid diu-ing youth become hollowed out for tho medullary tissue os the 
bone increases in size. In trying to understand tho many well-adapted 
coses of regrowth when aided by absorption, wo should remember that 
most parts of tho organisation, oven wliilst retaining tho some form, 
undergo constant renewal ; so that a port which was not renewed would 
naturally 1x3 liable to complete absorption. 

Some coses, usually dossed under tho so-called nitut formativiu, at firei 
appear to come under a distinct head ; for not only ore old structure* 
reproduced, but structures which appear now are formed. Thus, after 
inflammation “ false membranes,” furnished with blood-vessels, lympliatks, 
and nerves, are developed ; or a foetus escapes from tho Fallopian tube*, 
and falls into tho abdomen, “nature pours out a quantity of plastic 
'• lymph, which forms itself into organised membrane, richly supplied with 
'« blood-vessels,” and tho foetus is nourislied for a time. In cert^ cases of 



• Carpenter’s ‘Principles of Comp, 
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hydrocoplialus the open and dangerous spaces in the skull are filled up with 
now bones, which interlock by perfect serrated sutures.* But most physiolo- 
gists, especially on tlio Continent, haye now given up the belief in plastic 
lymph or blosioma, and Virchow* maintains tliat every structure, new or old, 
is formed by the proliferation of pre-existing colls. , On this view false mem- 
branes, like cancerous or other tumours, are merely abnormal dovoloi>- 
ments of normal growths ; and wo con thus understand how it is that they 
resemble adjoining structures ; for instance, that " false membrane in tho 
" serous cavities acquires a covering of opitheUum exactly hke that wliich 
“ covers the original serous membrane ; adhesions of the iris may becomo 
“ black apparently from tho production of pigmcnt-cclls like those of tho 

No doubt the power of reparation, though not always quite perfect, is an 
admirable provision, ready for various emergencies, even for those wliich 
occur only at long intervals of time." Yet this power is not more won- 
derful than tlie growth and development of every single creature, more 
especially of those which are proiiagated by fissiporous gcneratioiL This 
subject has boon here noticed, because wo may Mor that, when any part 
or organ is either greatly increased in size or wholly suppressed through 
variation and continued selection, tho co-ordinating power of the organisa- 
tion will continually tend to bring all the parts again into harmony with 
each other. 



On the Effects of the Increased Use and Disuse of Organs. 

It is notorious, and we shall immediately adduce proofs, that 
increased use or action strengthens muscles, glands, sense-organs, 
&c. ; and that disuse, on the other hand, weakens them. I have 
not met with any clear explanation of this fact in works on 
Physiology. Mr. Herbert Spencer “ maintains that when muscles 
are much used, or when intermittent pressure is applied to tho 
epidermis, an excess of nutritive matter exudes from tho vessels, 
and that this gives additional development to tho adjoining 
parts. Tliat an increased flow of blood towards an organ leads 
to its greater development is probable, if not certain. Mr. 
Paget'* thus accounts for tho long, thick, and dark-coloured hair 
wliich occasionally grows, even in young children, near old- 
standing inflamed surfaces or fractured bones. When Hunter 
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inserted the spur of a cock into the comb, which is well supplied 
with blood-vessels, it grew in one case in a spiral direction to a 
length of six inches, and in another case forward, like a horn, so 
that the bird could not touch the ground with its beak. But 
whether Mr. Herbert Spencer’s view of the exudation of nutritive 
matter duo to increased movement and pressure, will fully 
account for the augmented size of bones, ligaments, and espe- 
cially of internal glands and nerves, seems doubtful. Ac- 
cording to the interesting observations of M. SedilIot,“ when 
a portion of one bone of the leg or fore-arm of an animal is 
removed and is not replaced by growth, the associated bone 
enlarges till it attains a bulk equal to that of the two bones, of 
which it has to perform the functions. This is best exhibited 
in dogs in which the tibia has been removed ; the companion 
bone, which is naturally almost filiform and not onc-fifth the size 
of the other, soon acquires a size equal to or greater than the 
tibia. Now, it is at first difficult to believe that increased weight 
acting on a straight bone could, by alternately increased and 
diminished pressure, cause nutritive matter to exude from the 
vessels which permeate the periosteum. Nevertheless, the obser- 
vations adduced by Mr. Spencer,‘“ on the strengthening of the 
bowed bones of rickety children, along their concave sides, leads 
to the belief that this is possible. 

Mr. H. Spencer has also shown that the ascent of the sap in 
trees 'is aided by the rocking movement caused by the wind; 
and the sap strengthens the trunk “ in proportion to the stress 
“ to be borne; since the more severe and the more repented the 
“ strains, the greater must bo the exudation from the vessels 
“ into the surrounding tissue, and the greater the thickening of 
“ this tissue by secondary deposits.” “ But woody trunks may 
be formed of hard tissue without their having been subjected 
to any movement, as we see with ivy closely attached to old 
walls. In all these cases, it is very difficult to disentangle the 
effects of long-continued selection from tliose consequent on 
the increased action or movement of the part. Mr. II. Spencer” 
acknowledges this difficulty, and gives as an instance the spines 

" ‘Compics Rendus,’ Sept 2filli, 18fi4, p. 539. 

“ ‘ Tlio Priiiciploa of Biology,’ vol. ii. p. 24.3. 

“ Idum, vol. ii. p. 269. >7 Idem, voL ii. p. 273. 
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or thorns of trees, and the sheik of nuts. Here we have ex- 
tremely hard woody tissue w'ithout the possibility of any move- 
ment to cause exudation, and without as far as we can see, any 
other directly exciting cause ; and as the hardness of these 
parts is of manifest service to the plant, we may look at the 
result as probably due to the selection of so-called spontaneous 
variations. Every one knows that hard work thickens the 
epidermk on the hands ; and when wo hear that with infants 
long before their birth the epidermis is thicker on the palms and 
soles of the feet than on any other part of the body, as was ob- 
served with admiration by Albinus,'® we are naturally inclined 
to attribute this to the inherited effects of long-continued use 
or pressure. We are tempted to extend the same view oven to 
the hoofs of quadrupeds ; but who will pretend to determine 
how far natural selection may have aided in the formation of 
structures of such obvious importance to the animal ? 

Tliat use strengthens the muscles may be seen in the limbs of artisans 
who follow different trades ; and when a muscle is strengthened, the tendons, 
and the crests of bone to which tlioy ore attached, become enlarged ; and 
tliis must likewise be the case with the blood-vessels and nerves. On 
the odier bond, when a limb is not used, as by Eastern fanatics, or when 
the nerve supplying it with nervous power is effectually destroyed, the 
muscles witlier. So again, when the eye is destroyed the optic nerve be- 
comes atrophied, sometimes even in the course of a few montlis,“ The 
Proteus is furnished with branchim ns well ns with lungs : and Schreibers® 
found that when the animal was compelled to live in deep water the 
bronchi® were developed to thrice their ordinary size, and the lungs were 
partially atrophied. When, on the other hand, the animal was compelled to 
live in shallow water, the lungs became larger and more vascular, whilst 
tlio bmnohim disappeared in a more or less complete degree. Such modifi- 
cations as those ore, however, of comparatively little value for us, as we do 
not actually know that they tend to bo inherited. 

In many cases there is reason to boUeve that the lessened use of various 
organs 1ms affected the corresponding imrts in the ofispring. But there 
is no good evidence that this over follows in the course of a single gencra- 
Uon. It appears, os in the case of general or indefinite variability, tliat 
several generations must be subjected to changed habits for any appreci- 
able result. Our domestic fowls, ducks, and geese have almost lost, not 
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only in the individual but in the race, their power of flight ; for wo do 
not see a chicken, when frightened, take flight like a young pheasant 
Hence I was led carefully to compare the limb-bonce of fowls, ducks, pigeons, 
and rabbits, with the same bones in the wild parent-species. As the 
measurements and weights were fully given in the earlier chapters, I need 
here only recapitulate the results. With domestic pigeons, the length of 
the sternum, the prominence of its crest, the length of the scapuhe and 
furcula, the length of the wings as measured from tip to tip of the radius, 
are all reduced relatively to the same parts in the wild pigeoa The wing 
and tail feathers, however, are increased in length, but this may have as 
little connection with the use of the wings or tail, as the lengthened hair 
on a dog with the amount of exercise wliich the breed has habitually 
taken. The feet of pigeons, except in the long-beaked races, are reduced 
in size. With fowls the crest of the sternum is less prominent, and is 
often distorted or monstrous ; the wing-lx>nes have become bghter rela- 
tively to the leg-bones, and are apparently a little shorter in comparison 
with those of the parent-form, the Qallut bankim. With ducks, the crest 
of the sternum is aflcctcd in the same manner as in the foregoing cases; 
the furcula, coracoids, and scapulre are all reduced in weight relatively to 
the whole skeleton : the bones of tlio wings ore shorter and bghter, and 
the bones of the legs longer and heavier, relatively to each other, and,rela- 
tivcly to the whole skeleton, in comparison with the some bones in the 
wild-duck. The decreased weight and size of the bones, in the foregoing 
coses, is probably the indirect result of the reaction of the weakened 
muscles on the bones. I failed to comiiaro the feathers of the wings of 
the tamo and wild duck ; but Glogor® assorts that in the wild duck the 
tips of the wing-feathers reach almost to the end of the toil, whilst in 
the domestic duck they often hardly roach to its base. Ho remarks, also, 
on the greater thickness of the legs, and says that the swimming mem- 
brane between the toes is reduced ; but I was not able to detect this latter 
difference. 

With the domesticated rabbit the body, together with the whole skeleton, 
is generally larger and heavier than in the wild animal, and the Icg-boncs 
are heavier in duo proportion ; but whatever standard of comparison bo 
taken, neither the leg-bones nor the scapula) have increased in length 
proportionally with the increased dimensions of the rest of the skeleton. 
The skull has become in a marked manner narrower, and, from the mea- 
surements of its capacity formerly given, we may conclude, that this nar- 
rowness results from the decreased size of the brain, consequent on the 
mentally inactive life led by these closely-confined animals. 

Wo have seen in the eighth chapter that silk-motlis, which have been 
kept during many centuries closely confined, emerge from tlioir cocoons with 
tlieir wings distorted, incapable of flight, often greatly reduced in size, or 
oven, according to Quatrcfiigcs, quite rudimentary. This condition of tho 
wings may be largely owing to tho some kind of monsti\)sity which oficn 
affects wild Lepidoptera when artificially reared from the cocoon ; or it may 
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bo in part duo to an inherent tendency, which is common to the females 
of many Bornhycidm, to have their wings in a more or less rudimentary 
state ; hut port of the effect may probably bo attributed to long-continued 
disuse. 

From the foregoing facts there con be no doubt that certain 
parts of the skeleton in our anciently domesticated animals, 
have been modified in length and weight by the effects of 
decreased or increased use ; but they have not been modified, 
ns shown in the earlier chapters, in shape or structure. We 
must, however, bo cautious in extending this latter conclusion 
to animals living a free life ; for these will occasionally be ex- 
posed during successive generations to the severest competition. 
With wild animals it would bo an advantage in the struggle for 
life that every superfluous and useless detail of structure should 
be removed or absorbed ; and thus tbe reduced bones might 
ultimately become changed in structure. With highly-fed do- 
mesticated animals, on the other hand, there is no economy of 
growth, nor any tendency to the elimination of trifling and 
superfluous details of structure. 

Turning now to more general observations, Nathusius has 
shown that, with the improved races of the pig, the shortened legs 
and snout, the form of the articular condyles of the occiput, and 
the position of tlie jaws with the upper canine teeth projecting in 
a most anomalous manner in front of the lower canines, may 
be attributed to these parts not having been fully exercised. For 
the highly-cultivated races do not travel in search of food, nor 
root up the ground with their ringed muzzles. These modifica- 
tions of structure, which are all strictly hihcrited, characterise 
several improved breeds, so that they cannot have boon de- 
rived from any single domestic or wild stock.® With respect 
to cattle. Professor Tanner has remarked that the lungs and 
hver in the improved breeds “are found to be considerably 
“ reduced in size when compared with those possessed by animals 
“having perfect liberty;”® and the reduction of these organs 
affects the general shape of the body. The cause of the reduced 
lungs in highly-bred animals which take little exercise is ob- 

» Nathusius, ‘Dio Bacon dc* 8.103,130,133. 
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vious ; and perhaps the liver may be affected by the nutritious 
and artificial food on which they largely subsist 

It is well known that, when an artery is tied, the anastomosing branches, 
from being forced to transmit more blood, increase in diameter ; and this 
increase cannot be accounted for by mere extension, as their coats gam in 
strength. Mr. Herbert Spencer” has argued that with plants the flow of 
sap from the point of supply to the growing part first elongates the cells 
in this line ; and that the celts then become confluent, thus forming the 
ducts ; so tliat, on this view, the vessels in plants are formed by the mutual 
reaction of the flowing sap and cellular tissue. Dr. W. Turner has re- 
marked,* with respect to the branches of arteries, and likewise to a certain 
extent with nerves, that the great principle of compensation frequently 
comes into play; for “ when two nerves pass to adjacent cutaneous areas, 
“ an inverse relation as regards size may subsist between them ; a deficiency 
" in one may be supplied by an increase in the other, and thus the area of 
" the former may be trespassed on by the latter nerve.” But how far in 
these cases the dififurcnce in size in the nerves and arteries is due to ori- 
ginal variation, and how for to increased use or action, is not clear. 

In reference to glands, Mr. Paget observes that “ when one kidney is 
" destroyed the other often becomes much larger, and does double work.”* 
If wo compare the size of the udders and their power of secretion in cows 
wliich have been long domesticated, and in certain goats in which tlie udden 
nearly touch the groimd, with the size and power of secretion of those organs 
in wild or half-domesticated animals, the diffuronoo is great. A good cow 
with us daily yields more than five gallons, or forty pints of milk, whilst 
a first-rate animal, kept, for instance, by the Damaras of South Africa,® 
" rarely gives more than two or throe pints of milk daily, and, should her 
" calf bo taken from her, she absolutely refuses to give any.” Wo may 
attribute the excellence of our cows, and of certain goats, partly to 
the continued selection of the best milking animals, and partly to the 
inherited oSbets of the increased action, through man’s art, of the secreting 
glands. 

It is notorious, as was remarked in the twelfth chapter, that short-sight 
is inherited; and if wo compare watchmakers or engravers with, for 
instance, sailors, wo can hardly doubt that vision continually dirreiod 
towards a near object permanently affects the structure of the eye. 

Votorinarians are unanimous that horses become affected with spavins, 
splints, ringbones, &c., from being shod, and from travelling on liard roads, 
and tlioy are almost equally unanimous that these injuries are transmitted 
Formerly horses wore not shod in North Carolina, and it has been asserted 
that they did not then suffer from these diseases of the legs and feet* 
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Our domesticated quadnipeds are all descended, as far as is 
known, from species Laving erect ears ; yet few kinds can be 
named, of which at least one race has not drooping ears. Cats 
in China, horses in parts of Russia, sheep in Italy and elsewhere, 
the guinea-pig in Germany, goats aud cattle in India, rabbits, 
pigs, and dogs in all long-civilised countries, have dependent 
ears. With wild animals, which constantly use their ears 
like funnels to catch every passing sound, and especially to 
ascertain the direction whence it comes, there is not, os 3Ir. 
Blyth has remarked, any species with drooping eare except 
the elephant. Hence the incapacity to erect the ears is cer- 
tainly in some manner the result of domestication ; and this 
incapacity has been attributed by various authors* to disuse, for 
animals protected by man are not compelled habitually to use 
their ears. Col. Hamilton Smith* states that in ancient effigies 
of the dog, “ with the exception of one Egyptian instance, 
“ no sculpture of the earlier Grecian era produces representations 
“ of hounds with completely drooping ears ; those with them half 
“ pendulous are missing in the most ancient ; and this character 
“ increases, by degrees, in the works of the Roman period.” 
Godron also has remarked that “ the pigs of the ancient Eg}’ptinns 
“ had not their ears enlarged and pendent.”*' But it is remark- 
able that the drooping of the ears, though probably the effect 
of disuse, is not accompanied by any decrease in size ; on the 
contraiy, when we remember that animals so different as fancy 
rabbits, certain Indian breeds of the goat, our petted spauiels, 
bloodhounds, and other dogs, have enormously elongated ears, 
it would appear ns if disuse actually caused an increase iu length. 
With rabbits, the drooping of the much elongated ears has 
affected even the structure of the skull. 

The tail of no wild animal, as remarked to me by Mr. Blyth, 
is curled; whereas pigs and some races of dogs have their 
tails much curled. This deformity, therefore, appears to be the 
result of domestication, but whether in any way connected with 
the lessened use of the tail is doubtful. 

" Livingstone, quoted by Yountt on * ‘ NnlumlUt Library,’ Dogs, vol. ii., 
Sheep, p. 142. Uwigson, in ' Journal 1840, p. 104. 
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Tlie epidermis on our hands is easily thickened, as every one 
knows, by hard work. In a district of Ceylon the sheep have 
“ homy callosities that defend their knees, and wliich arise from 
“ their habit of kneeling down to crop the short herbage, and 
“ this distinguishes the Jaffna flocks from those of other portions 
“ of the island ; ” but it is not stated whether this peculiarity 
is inherited.® 

The mucous memhmne which lines the stomach is continuous 
with the external skin of the body ; therefore it is not surprising 
that its texture should bo effected by the nature of the food 
consumed, but other and more interesting changes likewise 
follow. Hunter long ago observed that the muscular coat of the 
stomach of a gull (Larm tridactt/liu) which had been fed for a 
year chiefly on grain was thickened ; and, according to Dr. 
Edmondston, a similar change periodically occurs in the Shetland 
Islands in the stomach of the Larm argentatm, which in the 
spring frequents the com-fields and feeds on the seed. Tlie 
same careful ohsorver has noticed a great change in the stomach 
of a raven which had been long fed on vegetable food. In the 
cose of an owl {Strix grallarid) similarly treated, Menetries states 
that the form of the stomach was changed, the inner coat became 
leathery, and the liver increased in size. Whether these modi- 
fications in the digestive organs would in the course of genera- 
tions become inherited is not known.® 

The increased or diminished length of the intestines, which 
apparently results from changed diet, is a more remarkable 
case, because it is characteristic of certain animals in their 
domesticated condition, and tliereforo must be inherited. The 
complex absorbent system, the blood-vessels, nerves, and musclce, 
are necessarily all modified together with the intestines. Ac- 
cording to Daubenton, tho intestines of the domestic cat are 
one-third longer than tlioso of the wild cat of Europe; and 
although this species is not the parent-stock of tho domestic 
animal, yet, as Isidore Geoffrey has remarked, the several specio, 

•• ‘Ceylon,’ by Sir J. E. Tonnent, os quoted in MacgilliTray’* ‘Britui 
1859, vol. ii. p. 531. Binli,’ vol. v. p. 550 : Menetrin, u 
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of cats are so closely allied that the comparison is probably a fair 
one. The increased length appears to be due to the domestic 
cat bemg less strictly carnivorous in its diet than any wld 
feline species ; I have seen a French kitten eating vegetables 
as readily as meat. According to Cuvier, the intestines of 
the domesticated pig exceed greatly in proportionate length 
those of the wild boar. In the tame and wild rabbit the 
change is of an opposite nature, and probably results from the 
nutritious food given to the tamo rabbit.” 



Changed Habits of Life, independently of the Use or Disuse 
of particular Organs. — This subject, ns far as the mental 
powers of animals are concerned, so blends into instinct, on 
which I shall treat in a future work, that I will here only 
remind the reader of the many cases which occur under domes- 
tication, and which are familiar to every one — for instance the 
tameness of our animals — the pointing or retrieving of dogs — 
their not attacking the smaller animals kept by man — and so 
forth. How much of these changes ought to be attributed to 
inherited habit, and how much to the selection of individuals 
which have varied in the desired manner, irrespectively of the 
special circumstances under which they have been kept, can 
seldom bo told. Wo have already seen that animals may bo 
habituated to a changed diet; but a few additional instances 
may here be given. 

In the Polynesian Islands and in China the dog is fed exclu- 
sively on vegetable matter, and the taste for this kind of 
food is to a certain extent inherited.” Our sporting dogs will 
not touch the bones of game birds, whilst other dogs devour 
them with greediness. In some parts of the world sheep have 
been largely fed on fish. The domestic hog is fond of barley, 
the wild boar is said to disdain it ; and the disdain is partially 
inherited, for some young wild pigs bred in captivity showed 
an aversion for this grain, whilst others of the same brood 
relished it.* One of my relations bred some young pigs from 
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a Chinese sow by a wild Alpine boar ; they lived free in the 
park, and were so tame that they came to the house to be 
fed; but they would not touch swill, which was devoured by 
the other pigs. An animal when once accustomed to an un- 
natural diet, wliich can generally be effected only during youth, 
dislikes its proper food, as Spallanzani found to be the case 
with a pigeon wliich had been long fed on meat. Individuals 
of the same species take to new food with different degrees of 
readiness; one horse, it is stated, soon learned to eat meat, 
whilst another would have perished from hunger rather than 
have partaken of it” 

The caterpillars of the Bomhyx hetperm feed in a state of 
nature on the leaves of the Caf6 diabU, but, after having been 
reared on the Ailanthus, they would not touch the Ca/e diabU, 
and actually died of hunger.* 

It has been found possible to accustom marine fish to live 
in fresh water ; but as such changes in fish, and other marine 
animals, have been chiefly observed in a state of nature, they 
do not properly belong to our present subject. The period 
of gestation and of maturity, as shown in the earlier chapters,— 
the season and the frequency of the act of breeding, — have all 
been greatly modified under domestication. With the Egyptian 
goose the rate of change in the season has been recorded." 
The wild drake pairs with one female, the domestic drake is 
polygamous. Certain breeds of fowls have lost the habit of 
incubation. The paces of the horse, and the manner of flight 
in certain breeds of the pigeon, have been modified, and are 
inherited. The voice differs much in certain fowls and pigeons. 
Some breeds are clamorous and others silent, as in the Call and 
common duck, or in the Spitz and pointer dog. Every one 
knows how dogs differ from each other in their manner of 
hunting, and in their ardour after different kinds of game or 
vermin. 

With plants the period of vegetation is easily changed and 
is inherited, as in the case of summer and winter wheat, barley, 

•r Tliis and aeveral other ctues aro Soc. d’AocIimaL,’ tom. Tui., 1861, [i 
giren by Oolin, ‘ Phyaiologio Comp, des 5C3. 

Animaux Dom.,’ 1854, tom. L p. 426. * QnatrcCigca, ‘UniW do TErpira 

* M. Michely do Cayenne, in ‘ Bull. Biimaine,' 1861, p. 73. 
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and vetches; but to this subject we shall immediately retui-n 
under acclimatisation. Annual plants sometimes become peren- 
nial under a new climate, as I hear from Dr. Hooker is the case 
with the stock and mignonette in Tasmania. On the other 
hand, perennials sometimes become annuals, as with the Eicinus 
in England, and os, according to Captain Mangles, with many 
varieties of the heartsease. Von Berg" raise<l from seed of 
Verbascum phcenicium, which is usually a biennial, both annual 
and perennial varieties. Some deciduous bushes become ever- 
green in hot countries.*' Eice requires much water, but there is 
one variety in India which can be grown without irrigation." 
Certain varieties of the oat and of our other cereals are best fitted 
for certain soils." Endless similar facts could be given in the 
animal and vegetable kingdoms. They are noticed here because 
they illustrate analogous differences in closely allied natural 
species, and because such changed habits of life, whether due to 
use and disuse, or to the direct action of external conditions, 
or to so-called spontaneous variation, would be apt to lead to 
modifications of structure. 

Acclimatisation . — From the previous remarks we are naturally 
led to tlie much disputed subject of accEmatisation. There are 
two distinct questions : Do varieties descended from the same 
species differ in their power of Eving under different climates ? 
And secondly, if they so differ, how have they become thus 
adapted? We have seen that European dogs do not succeed 
well in India, and it is asserted," that no one has succeeded in 
there keeping the Newfoundland long alive ; but then it may be 
argued, probably with truth, that these northern breeds are speci- 
fically distinct from the native dogs which flourish in India. The 
same remark may be made with respect to different breeds of 
sheep, of which, according to Youatt," not one brought “ from 
“a torrid climate lasts out the second year,” in the Zoological 
Gardens. But sheep are capable of some degree of accEmatisation, 
for Merino sheep bred at the Cape of Good Hope have been found 

* ‘Flora,’ 1835, B. ii. p. 504. " ‘ Gardener’s Chronicle,’ 1850, pp. 

“ AIpli. Do Omdolle, ‘ G(<ograpIi. 204, 219. 

Dot.,’ tom. it p. 1078. ■“ Kev. R. Everest, ‘ Journal As. Soc. 

Roylc, ‘ niustmtions of the Botany of Bengal,’ vol. ill. p, 19. 
of the Himalaya,’ p. 19. '** Youatt on Sheep, 1838, p. 491. 
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far better adapted for India than those imported from England.* 
It is almost certain that the breeds of the fowl are descended 
from the same species ; but the Spanish breed, which there is 
good reason to believe originated near the Mediterranean,” 
though so fine and vigorous in England, suffers more from frost 
than any other breed. The Arrindy silk-moth introduced from 
Bengal, and the Ailanthus moth from the temperate province of 
Shan Tung, in China, belong to the same species, ns we may 
infer from their identity in the caterpillar, cocoon, and mature 
states ; “ yet they differ much in constitution : the Indian form 
“ will flourish only in warm latitudes,” the other is quite hardy 
and withstands cold and rain. 

Plants are more strictly adapted to climate than are animals. The latter 
when domesticated ^vith8tand such great diversities of climate, that wo 
find nearly the same species in tropical and temperate countries; whilst 
the cultivated plants are widely dissimilar. Hence a larger field is open 
for inquiry in regard to the acclimatisation of plants tlian of animals. It 
is no exaggeration to say that with almost every plant which has long 
been cultivated varieties exist, which ore endowed witli constitutions fitted 
for very different climates ; I will select only a few of the more Etrikiog 
cases, as it would be tedious to give all. In North America numerous 
fruit-trees have been raised, and in horticultural publications, — for instance, 
in Downing, — lists are given of the varieties which are best able to with- 
stand the severe climate of the northern States and Canada. Many American 
varieties of the pear, plum, and peach ore excellent in their own country, 
but until recently hardly one was known that succeeded in England; and 
with apples,^’ not one succeeds. Though the American varieties can with- 
stand a severer winter than ours, the summer hero is not hot enough. 
Fruit-trees have originated in Europe as in America with different consti- 
tutions, but they ore not here much noticed, os the same nurserymen do 
not supply a wide area. The ForcUe pear flowers early, and when the 
flowers have just set, and this is the critical period, they have been 
observed, both in Franco and England, to withstand with complete impu- 
nity a frost of 18° and even 14° Fahr., which killed the flowers, whether fully 
expanded or in bud, of all other kinds of pears."’ This power in the flower 
of resisting cold and afterwards producing fruit does not invariably de- 
pend, 08 wo know on good authority," on general constitutional vigour. 
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In proceeding northward, the number of varieties which are enabled to 
resist the climate rapidly decreases, as may bo seen in the list of the 
varieties of the cherr}', apple, and pear, which can bo cultivated in the 
neighbom'hood of Stockholm." Near Moscow, Prince Troubetzkoy planted 
for experiment in the open ground several varieties of the i>ear, but one 
alone, the Poire tans Pepint, withstood the cold of winter." We thus 
see tliat our fruit-trees, like distinct species of the same genus, certainly 
differ from each other in their constitutional adaptation to different 
climates. 

With the varieties of many plants, the adaptation to climate is often very 
close. Thus it has boon proved by repeated trials “that few if any of the 
“ English varieties of wheat are adapted for cultivation in Scotland ; ” " but 
the failure in this case is at first only in the quantity, though ultimately in 
the quahty,of the grain produced. The Bev. J. M. Berkeley sowed wheat- 
seed from India, and got “ the most meagre cars,” on land which .would 
certainly have yielded a good crop from English wheat." In these coses 
varieties have been carried from a warmer to a cooler climate; in the 
reverse case, as “ when wheat was imported directly from Franco into the 
“ West Indian Islands, it produced either wholly barren spikes or fur- 
" nished witli only two or three miserable seeds, while West Indian seed 
“ by its side yielded an enormous harvest.”" Here is another case of close 
adaptation to a slightly cooler climate; a kind of wheat which in England 
may bo used indifferently either as a winter or summer variety, when 
sown imdcr the warmer climate of Grignan, in Franco, behaved exactly 
08 if it had been a true winter wheat." 

Botanists believe that all the varieties of maize belong to the some 
species; and wo have seen that in North America, in proceeding north- 
ward, the varieties cultivated in each zone produce their flowers and 
ripen their seed within shorter and shorter periods. So tliat the tall, 
slowly maturing southern varieties do not succeed in Now England, and 
the Now English varieties do not succeed in Canada. I have not mot with 
any statement that the southern varieties are actually injured or killed by 
a degree of cold which the northern varieties withstand with impunity, 
though tliis is probable; but the production of early flowering and early 
seeding varieties deserves to bo considered as one form of acclimatisation. 
Hence it has boon found possible, according to Kahn, to cultivate maize 
further and fiurther northwards in America. In Europe, also, os we learn 
from the evidence given by Alph. De Candolle, the culture of maize has 
extended since the end of the last century thirty leagues north of its former 
boundary." On the authority of the great Limuous," I may quote an 
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analogous case, namely, that in Sweden tobaceo raised from home-grown 
seed ripens its seed a month sooner and is less liable to miscarry than 
plants raised from foreign seed. 

With the Vino, differently from the maize, the line of practical cultnre 
has retreated a littlo southward since the middle ages ; “ but this seems 
due to commerce, including that of wine, being now freer or more easy. 
Nevertheless the fact of the vine not having spread northward shows that 
acclimatisation has made no progress during several centuries. There is, 
however, a marked difference in the constitution of the several varieties,— 
some being hardy, whilst others, like the muscat of Alexandria, require a 
very high temperature to come to perfection. According to Labat," vines 
taken from Franco to the West Indies succeed with extreme difficulty, whilst 
those imported from Madeira, or the Canarj' Islands, thrive admirably. 

Gallesio gives a curious account of the naturalisation of the Orange in 
Italy. Daring many centuries the sweet orange was propagated excln- 
sively by grafts, and so often suffered from frosts that it required protection. 
After the severe frost of 1709, and more espeeially after that of 1763, so 
many trees were destroycrl that seedlings from the sweet orange were 
raised, and, to the surprise of the inhabitants, their fruit was found to be 
sweet. The trees thus raised were larger, more productive, and hardier 
than the former kinds ; and seedlings are now continually raised. Hence 
Gallesio concludes that much more was effected for the naturalisation of 
the orange in Italy by the accidental production of new kinds during 
a period of about sixty years, than had been effected by grafting old 
varieties during many ages.” I may add that Eisso” describes some 
Portuguese varieties of the orange os extremely sensitive to cold, and as 
much tenderer than certain other varieties. 

The peach was known to Theophrastus, 322 n.o.” According to the 
authorities quoted by Dr. F. Bolle,“ it was tender when first introduced 
into Greece, and oven in the island of Rhodes only occasionally boro fruit 
If this be correct, the peach, in spreading during the last two thousand 
years over the middle parts of Euroiie, must have become much hardiie. 
At the present day different varieties differ much in lurdiness: some 
French varieties will not succeed in England ; and near Paris, the Pavh 
de Bonncuil does not ripen its fruit till very late, oven when grown on s 
wall ; “ it is, therefore, only fit for a very hot southern climate.” “ 

I will briefly give a few other cases. A variety of Magnolia grandifiom, 
raised by M. Roy, withstands cold several degrees lower tlian that which 
any other variety can resist. With camellias there is much difference 
in hardiness. One particular variety of Noisette rose withstood the severe 
frost of I860 " untouched and halo amidst a universal destruction of other 
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“ Noisettes.” In Now York the “ Irish yew is qnito hardy, but the com- 
" mon yew is Unble to be cut down.” I may add that there are varieties 
of the sweet potato (ConvUviUus hatatas) wliich are suited for warmer, 
as well as for colder, climates.*! 

Tlie plants ns yet mentioned have been found capable of 
resisting an unusual degree of cold or heat, when fully grown. 
The following cases refer to plants W’hilst yonng. In a large 
led of young Araucarias of the same age, growing close to- 
gether and equally exposed, it was observed,*" after the unusually 
severe winter of 18C0-61, that, “ in the midst of the dying, 
“ numerous individuals remained on which the frost had abso- 
“ lutely made no kind of impression.” Dr. Lindley, after 
alluding to this and other similar cases, remarks, “Among 
“ the lessons which the late formidable winter has taught us, 
“ is that, even in their power of resisting cold, individuals of 
“ the same species of plants are remarkably different.” Near 
Salisbuiy, there w'as a sharp frost on the night of May 24th, 
1836, and all the French beans {Pliaseolus vulgaris) in a bed 
were killed except about one in thirty, which completely 
escaped.*’ On the same day of the month, but in the year 
1864, there was a severe frost in Kent, and two rows of scarlet 
runners (P. multijlorus) in my garden, containing 390 plants of 
the same age and equally exposed, were all blackened and killed 
except about a dozen plants. In an adjoining row of “ Fulmer’s 
dwarf bean ” (P. vulgaris), one single plant escaped. A still 
more severe frost occurred four days afterwards, and of the dozen 
plants which had previously escaped only three survived; these 
were not taller or more vigorous than the other young plants, 
but they escaped completely, with not even the tips of their 
leaves browned. It was impossible to behold these three plants, 
with their blackened, >vithered, and dead brethren all round 
them, and not see at a glance that they differed widely in con- 
stitutional power of resisting frost. 

This work is not the proper place to show that wild plants 

*! For tbe magnolia, tee London's von Siebold, in ‘ Gard. Chron.,’ 1855, 
‘Qard. Mag.,’ vol. xiU., 1837, p. 21. p. 822. 

For camollios and roaoe, tee 'Gard. ** Tho Editor, ■ Gard. Chron.,’ 18C1, 
Chron.,’ 1800, p. 384. For the yew, p. 239. 

‘Journal of Hort.,’ March 3rd. 1803, *• Loudon’s ‘Gard. Mag.,’ vol. xii., 

p. 174. For sweet potatoes, tee Col. 1836, p. 378. 
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of the same species, naturally growing at different altitudes 
or under different latitudes, become to a certain extent accli- 
matised, as is proved by the different behaviour of their seed- 
lings when raised in England. In my ‘ Origin of Species’ 
I have alluded to some cases, and I could add others. One 
instance must suffice: Mr. Grigor, of Forres,™ states that 
seedlings of the Scotch fir {Pimu sylvatris), raised from seed 
from tlie Continent and from the forests of Scotland, differ 
much. “ The difference is perceptible in one-year-old, and more 
“ so in two-year-old seedlings ; but the effects of the \vinter on 
“ the second year’s growth almost imiformly make those from 
“ the Continent quite brown, and so damaged, that by the month 
“ of March they are quite unsaleable, while the plants from the 
“ native Scotch pine, under the same treatment, and standing 
“ alongside, although considerably shorter, are rather stouter and 
“ quite green, so that the beds of the one can be kno\vn from the 
“ other when seen from the distance of a mQe.” Closely similar 
facts have been observed >vith seedling larches. 

Hardy varieties would alone bo valued or noticed in Europe ; wliilst 
tender varieties, requiring more warmth, would generally bo neglected: 
but such occasionally arise. Thus Loudon ” describes a Cornish rarietjr 
of the elm which is almost an evergreen, and of wliich the shoots are 
often killed by the autnmnal frosts, so that its timbor is of little ralne 
Horticulturists know tluit some varieties are much more tender than 
others : thus all tlie varieties of the broccoli are more tender than cab- 
boges; but there is much difference in this respect in the sub- varieties of 
the broccoli ; the pink and purple kinds are a little hardier than the white 
Cape broccoli, “ but they are not to bo depended on after the thermometer 
“ falls below 21° Eohr. : ” the Walcheren broccoli is less tender than the 
Cape, and there are several varieties which will stand much severer cold 
than the Walcheren." Cauliflowers seed more freely in India than cab- 
bages." To give one instance with flowers : eleven plants raised from a 
hollyhock, colled the Qutm of the WhiteeJ* were found to be much more 
tender than various other seedlings. It may be presumed that all tender 
varieties would succeed bettor under a climate warmer than ours. With 
fruit-trees, it is well known that certain varieties, for instance of the 
peach, stand forcing in a hot-house better than others ; and this shows 
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cither pliability of organisation or some constitutional difference. Tlio 
same indiTidual cherry-tree, when forced, has been observed during succes- 
sive years gradually to change its period of vegetation.^'' Few pelargo- 
niums can resist tho heat of a stove, but Albu muUiJlora will, as a most 
skilful gardener asserts, “ stand pine-aijple top and bottom heat tho whole 
“ winter, without looking any more drawn than if it had stood in a com- 
“ mon greenhouse ; and lilanche Fleur seems as if it hod been made on 
“ purpose for growing in winter, like many bulbs, and to rest all summer.” 
There con hardly bo a doubt that tlie Alba muUiflora pelargonium must 
have a widely different constitution from that of most other varieties of this 
plant; it would probably withstand even an equatorial climate. 

We have seen that according to Labat tho vine and wheat require acoli- 
matisation in order to succeed in tho West Indies. Similar facts have 
been observed at Madras : “ two pai’cels of mignonette-seed, one direct 
“ from Europe, tho other saved at Eongaloro (of which tho moan tempera- 
*■ turo is much below that of Madras) were sown at tho same time : tlioy both 
“ vegetated equally favourably, but the former all died off a few days after 
“ tliey appeared above ground; the latter still survive, and are vigorous 
” healthy plants.” So again, “ turnip and carrot seed saved at Hyderabad 
“ are found to answer better at Madras than seed from Europe or from tho 
" Capo of Good Hope.”” Mr. J. Scott, of the Calcutta Botanic Gardens, 
informs me tliat seeds of the sweet-pea {Lathtjrus odoratus) imported from 
England produce plants, with thick, rigid stems and smidl leaves, which 
rarely blossom and never yield seed; plants raised from French seed 
blossom sparingly, but all the flowers are sterile; on the other hand, 
plants raised from sweet-peas grown near Darjeeling in Upper India, but 
originally derived from England, can be successfully cultivated on the 
plains of India; for they flower and seed profusely, and their stems ore 
lai and scandent. In some of the foregoing cases, as Dr. Hooker has 
remarked to me, tho greater success may perhaps be attributed to tho 
seeds having been more fully ripened under a more favourable climate ; 
but this view can hardly bo extended to so many coses, including plants, 
which, from being cultivated under a climate hotter than their native one, 
become fitted for a still hotter cUmato. Wo may therefore safely conclude 
that plants can to a certain extent become accustomed to a climate either 
hotter or colder than their own; although these latter cases have been 
more frequently observed. 



We will now consider the moans by which acclimatisation 
may be effected, namely, through tho spontaneous appearance 
of varieties having a different constitution, and tlu:ough the 
effects of use or habit. In regard to tho first process, there 
is no evidence that a change in the constitution of tho off- 
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spring necessarily stands in any direct relation with the nature 
of the climate inhabited by the parents. On the contrarj', 
it is certain that hardy and tender varieties of the same species 
appear in the same country. New varieties thus spontane- 
ously arising become fitted to shgbtly different cUmates in 
two different ways ; firstly, they may have the power, either as 
seedlings or when full-grown, of resisting intense cold, as uitli 
the Moscow pear, or of resisting intense heat, as with some kinds 
of Pelargonium, or the flowers may withstand severe frost, as 
with the Forelle pear. Secondly, plants may become adapted 
to climates widely different from their own, from flowering and 
fruiting either earlier or later in the season. In both these 
cases the power of acclimatisation by man consists simply in the 
selection and preservation of new varieties. But without any 
direct intention on his part of securing a hardier variety, accli- 
matisation may be imconsciously effected by merely raising 
tender plants from seed, and by occasionally attempting their 
cultivation further and further northwards, as in the case of 
maize, the orange, and the peach. 

How much influence ought to be attributed to inherited habit 
or custom in the acclimatisation of animals and plants is a 
much more difScult question. In many cases natural selection 
can hardly have failed to have come into play and complicated 
the result. It is notorious that^ mountain sheep resist severe 
weather and storms of snow which would destroy lowland 
breeds ; but then mountain sheep have been thus exposed from 
time immemorial, aud all delicate individuals will have been 
destroyed, and the hardiest preserved. So with the Arrindy 
silk-moths of China and India; who can tell how far natural 
selection may have taken a share in the formation of the two 
races, which are now fitted for such widely different climates? 
It seems at first probable that the many fruit-trees which arc 
so well fitted for the hot summers and cold winters of North 
America, in contrast with their poor success under our climate, 
have become adapted through habit ; but when we reflect on 
the multitude of seedlings annually raised in that country, 
and that none would succeed unless bom with a fitting con- 
stitution, it is possible that mere habit may have done nothing 
towards their acclimatisation. On the other hand, when we 
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hear that Merino sheep, bred during no great number of genera- 
tions at the Cape of Gr>od Hope — that some European plants 
raised during only a few generations in the cooler parts of 
India, withstand the hotter parts of that country much better 
than the sheep or seeds imported directly from England, we 
must attribute some influence to habit. We are led to the 
same conclusion when we hear from Naudin’'* that the races of 
melons, squashes, and gourds, wliich have long been cultivated 
in Northern Europe, are comparatively more precocious, and 
need much less heat for maturing their fruit, than the varieties 
of the same species recently brought from tropical regions. In 
the reciprocal conversion of summer and winter wheat, barley, 
and vetches into each other, habit produces a marked effect 
in the course of a very few generations. The same thing ap- 
parently occurs with the varieties of maize, which, when carried 
from the Southern to the Northern States of America, or into 
Grermany, soon become accustomed to their new homes. With 
vine-plants taken to the West Indies from Madeira, which are 
said to succeed better than plants brought directly from France, 
we have some degree of acchmatisatiou in the individual, inde- 
pendently of the production of new varieties by seed. 

The common experience of agriculturists is of some value, 
and tlicy often advise persons to be cautious in trying in one 
country tlie productions of another. The aneient agricultural 
writers of China recommend the preservation and cultivation 
of the varieties peculiar to each country. During the classical 
period. Columella wrote, “ Yernaculum pecus peregrine longe 
“ praestantius est.” ™ 

I am aware that the attempt to acclimatise either animals or 
plants has been called a vain chimaero. No doubt the attempt 
in most cases deserves to be thus called, if made independ- 
ently of the production of new varieties endowed with a dif- 
ferent constitution. Habit, however much prolonged, rarely 
produces any effect on a plant propagated by buds ; it ap- 
parently acts only through successive seminal generations. 

<* Quoted by Asa Gray, in ‘ Am. Chinou,’ tom. xi. 1786, p. 60. Columella 
Joum. of Sci.,’ 2nd series, Jan. 1865, is quoted by Carlier, in ‘Journal do 
p. 106. Physique,’ tom. xxiv. 1784. 
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The laurel, bay, laurestinns, &c., and the Jerusalem artichoke, 
which are propagated by cuttings or tubers, are probably now 
as tender in England as when first introduced ; and this appean 
to be the case wth the potato, which until recently was seldom 
multiplied by seed. With plants propagated by seed, and with 
animals, there will be little or no acclimatisation unless the 
hardier individuals are either intentionally or unconsciously 
preserved. The kidney-bean has often been advanced as an 
instance of a plant which has not become hardier since its first 
introduction into Britain. We hear, however, on excellent 
authority,*® that some very fine seed, imported from abroad, 
produced plants “which blossomed most profusely, but were 
“ nearly all but abortive, whilst plants grown alongside from 
“ English seed podded abundantly and this apparently shows 
some degree of acclimatisation in our English plants. We 
have also seen that seedlings of the kidney-bean occasionally 
appear with a marked power of resisting frost ; but no one, as 
far as I can hear, has ever separated such hardy seedlings, w 
as to prevent accidental crossing, and then gathered their seed, 
and repeated the process year after year. It may, hower», 
be objected with truth that natural selection ought to have 
had a decided effect on the hardiness of our kidney-beans ; for 
the tenderest individuals must have been killed during every 
severe spring, and the hardier preserved. But it should be 
borne in mind that the result of increased hardiness would 
simply be that gardeners, who are always anxious for as eariy a 
crop as possible, would sow their seed a few days earb'er t^ 
formerly. Now, as the period of sowing depends much on the 
soil and elevation of eatsh district, and varies with the season; 
and as new varieties have often been imported from abroad, cu 
we feel sure that our kidney-beans are not somewhat hardier? 
I have not been able, by searching old horticultural works, to 
answer this question satisfactorily. 

On the whole the facts now given show that, though habit 
does something towards acclimatisation, yet that the qxwto- 
neons appearance of constitutionally difibrent individuals it a 
far more effective agent. As no single instance has be* 
recorded, either with animals or plants, of hardier individak 
■ JIcMrs. Hardy and Son, in ‘ Card. Chronicle,’ 1856, p. 589. 
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having been long and steadily selected, though such selection 
is admitted to be indispensable for the improvement of any 
other character, it is not surprising that man has done little 
in tlie acclimatisation of domesticated animals and cultivated 
plants. We need not, however, doubt that under nature new 
races and new species would become adapted to widely different 
climates, by spontaneous variation, aided by habit, and regulated 
by natural selection. 



Arrests of Development ; Rudimentary and Aborted Organs. 

These subjects are hero introduced because there is reason to believe 
that rudimentary organs are in many cases the result of disuse. Modifica- 
tions of structure from arrested development, so great or so serious as to 
deserve to be called monstrosities, ore of conuuon occurrence, but, as they 
differ much from any normal structure, they require hero only a passing 
notice. Wlien a part or organ is arrested during its embryonic growth, 
a mdiment is generally left. Thus the whole head may be represented by 
a soft nipple-like projection, and the limbs by mere papillse. These rudi- 
ments of limbs are sometimes inherited, os has been observed in a dog." 

Many lesser anomalies in our domesticated animals appear to be due to 
arrested development. WTiat the canse of the arrest may be, we seldom 
know, except in the case of direct injury to the embryo within the egg or 
womb. That the canse does not generally act at a very early embryonic 
period we may infer from the affected organ seldom being wholly aborted, 
—a mdiment being generally preserved. The external ears are represented 
by mere vestiges in a Chinese breed of sheep; and in another breed, the 
tail is reduced “ to a little button, suffocated, in a manner, by fat”“ In 
tailless dogs and cats a stump is left; but I do not know whether it 
inclndes at on early embryonic age radiments of all the caudal vertebra). 
In certain breeds of fowls the comb and wattles are reduced to rudi- 
ments; in the Cochin-China breed scarcely more than mdiments of spurs 
exist. With polled Suffolk cattle, " radiments of horns can often bo felt 
" at an early ago;”” and with species in a state of nature, the relatively 
greater development of rudimentary organs at an early period of life is 
highly characteristic of such organs. With hornless breeds of cattle 
and ^cep, another and singular kind of rudiment has been ol)scrved, 
namely, minute dangling horns attached to the skin alone, and wliich ore 
often shed and grow again. With hornless goats, according to Desmarest,” 



laid. Geoffroy 8t. Hilaire, ‘ Hiat. 
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the bony protuberances which properly support the horns exist os mere 
rudiments. 

With cultivated plants it is far from rnro to find the petals, stamens, 
and pistils represented by rudiments, like those observed in natural 
species. So it is with the whole seed in many fruits ; thus near Astrakhan 
there is a grape with mere traces of seeds, " so small and lying so near the 
*' stalk that they are not perceived in eating the grape.” “ In certain 
varieties of the gourd, the tendrils, according to Naudin, are represented 
by rudiments or by various monstrous growths. In the broccoli and 
cauliflower the greater number of the Sowers are incapable of expansion, 
and include rudimentary organs. In the Feather hyacinth (Muscari 
comosiim) the upper and central flowers are brightly coloured but rudi- 
mentary; imder cultivation the tendency to abortion travels downwards 
and outwards, and all the flowers l>ecomo rudimentary ; but the abortive 
stamens and pistils are not so small in tho lower ns in tiie upper floweia 
In tho Viburnum opulus, on tho other hand, tho outer flowers naturally 
have their organs of fimctification in a rudimentary state, and tho corolla 
is of largo size ; under cultivation, tho change spreads to tho centre, and 
all the flowers become affected ; thus tho well-known Snow-boll bush u 
produced. In the Compositm, the so-called doubling of the flowers con- 
sists in the greater development of the corolla of tho central florets, 
generally accompanied with some degree of sterility; and it has been 
observed" that tho progressive doubling invariably spreads from tho cir- 
cumference to the centre, — that is, from the ray florets, which so often 
include rudimentary organs, to those of the disc. I may add, os bearing 
on this subject, that, with Asters, seeds taken from the florets of tin 
circumference have been found to yield the greatest number of double 
flowers." In those several cases we have a natural tendency in certain 
parts to become rudimentary, and this under culture spreads cither to, or 
from, tho axis of the plant. It deserves notice, as showing how the Mnu> 
laws govern the changes which natural species and artificial varieties 
imdcrgo, that in a series of species in tho genus Cartliamus, one of the 
Compositte, a tendency in the seeds to tho abortion of tlie pappus may be 
traced extending from tho circumference to tho centre of the disc : thus, 
according to A. de Jussieu," the abortion is only partial in Carthamm 
creticus, but more extended in C. lantUus; for in this species two or thrM 
alone of tho central seeds are furnished with a pappus, tlio surrounding 
seeds being either quite naked or furnished with a few hairs; and lastly, 
in C. tinclorius, oven the central seeds are destitute of pappus, and the 
abortion is complete. 

With animals and plants under domestication, when an organ dis- 
ap|)cars, leaving only a rudiment, tho loss has generally been sudden, ai 
with hornless and t^llcss breeds; and such cases may bo ranked as udie- 
rited monstrosities. But in some few cases tho loss lias been gradual, 
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ha« boon partly effected by selection, as with the rudimentary combs and 
wattles of certain fowls. Wo have also seen that the wings of some 
domesticated birds have been slightly reduced by disuse, and the great 
reduction of the wings in certain silk-moths, with mere rudiments left, 
lias proliably been aided by disuse. 

With species in a state of nature, rudimentary organs are so extremely 
common that scarcely one can bo named which is wholly free from a 
blemish of this nature. Such organs are generally yariable, as several 
naturalists have observed; for, being useless, they are not regulated by 
natural selection, and they are more or less liable to reversion. The same 
rule certainly holds good with parts which have become rudimentary 
under domestication. We do not know through what steps under nature 
rudimentary organs have passed in being reduced to their present con- 
dition ; but we so incessantly see in species of the same group the finest 
gradations between an organ in a rudimentary and perfect state, that we 
are led to believe that the passage must have been extremely gradual. It 
may bo doubted whether a change of structure so abrupt as the sudden 
loss of an or^n would ever bo of service to a species in a state of nature ; 
for the conditions to which all organisms are closely adapted usually 
chaugo v^ slowly. Even if an organ did suddenly disappear in some 
one individual by an arrest of development, intercrossing with the other 
individuals of the same species would cause it to reappear in a more or less 
perfect manner, so that its final reduction could only be effected by the 
slow process of continued disuse or natural selcctiou It is much more 
probable that, from changed habits of life, 'organs first become of less and 
less use, and ultimately superfluous; or their place may be supplied by 
some other organ; and then disuse, acting on the o&pring through 
inheritance at corresponding periods of life, would go on reducing the 
organ; but as most organs could be of no use at an early embryonic 
period, they would not be affected by disuse ; consequently they would be 
preserved at this stage of growth, and would remain as rudiments. In 
addition to the effects of disuse, the principle of economy of growth, 
already alluded to in this chapter, would lead to the still further reduction 
of all superfluous parts. With respeet to the final and total suppression 
or obortion of any organ, another and distinct principle, which will bo 
discussed in the chapter on pongenesis, probably takes a share in the 
work. 

With animals and plants reared by man there is no severe or recurrent 
struggle for existence, and the principle of economy will not come into 
action. So for, indeed, is this from being the case, that in some instances 
organs, which are naturally rudimentary in the parent-species, become 
partially redeveloped in the domesticated descendants Thus cows, like 
most other rumimmts, properly have four active and two rudimentary 
mamnue; but in our domesticated animals, the latter occasionally become 
considerably developed and yield milk. The atrophied mamnue , which, 
in mole domesticated animals, including man, have in some rare cases 
grown to full size and secreted milk, perhaps offer an analogous case. 
The liind feet of dogs include rudiments of a fifth toe, and in certain largo 
breeds these toes, though still rudimentary, become considerably developed 
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and are furnished with claws. In the common Hen, the spurs and comb 
are rudimentary, but in certain breeds these become, independently of 
age or disease of the oraria, well developed. The stallion has canine teth, 
but the more has only traces of tho alveoli, which, os I am informed by 
the eminent veterinary Mr. G. T. Brown, frequently eontain minute irre- 
gular nodules of bone. These nodules, however, sometimes become deve- 
loped into imperfect teeth, protruding tlrrough the gums and coated 
with enamel ; and occasionally they grow to a third or even a fourth of 
the length of tho canines in the stallion. With plants I do not know 
whether tho redevelopment of rudimentary organs occurs more frequently 
under culture than under nature. Perhaps tho pear-tree may bo a case in 
point, for when wild it bears thorns, which though useful as a protection 
are formed of branehes in a rudimentary condition, but, when the tree is 
cultivated, the thorns are reconverted into brunches. 

Pinally, though organs which must be classed as rudi- 
mentary frequently occur in our domesticated animals and 
cultivated plants, these have generally been formed suddenly, 
through an arrest of development They usually differ in 
appearance from the rudiments which so frequently characterise 
natural species. In the latter, rudimentary organs have been 
slowly formed through continued disuse, acting by inheritance 
at a corresponding age, aided by the principle of the economy 
of growth, all under the control of natural selection. Witli 
domesticated animals, on the other hand, the principle of eco- 
nomy is far from coming into action, and their organs, although 
often slightly reduced by disuse, are not thus almost obliterated 
>vith mere rudiments left. 
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CHAPTEE XXV. 

LAWS OF VARIATION, continued — CORRELATED VARIABILITY. 

EtPLANATION OP TEBM — CORHELATIOS AS CX)SNBOTED TOTH DEVELOPJIENT — 
MODIFICATIOSa CORRELATED -WITH THE IH0HEA8ED OH DECREASED SIZE OP 
PARTS — CORRELATED VARIATION OP HOMOLOGOCS PARTS — FEATHERED FEET IN 
BIRDS ASSUMING THE STRCOTCRE OP THE WINGS — CORRELATION BBIWEEN THE 
HEAD AND THE EXTREMITIES — BETWEEN THE SKIN AND DERJUL APPENDAGES 
— BETWEEN THE ORGANS OP SIGHT AND IIEAIHNG — CORRELATED MODIFICATIONB 
IN THE ORGANS OP I>LANT8 — CORRELATED MONSTROSITIES — CORRELATION BE- 
TWEEN THE SKULL AND EARS — SKULL AND CREST OP FEATHERS — SKULL AND 
HORNS — CORRELATION OP GROWTH COMPLICATED BY THE ACCUMULATED EFFECTS 
OP NATURAL SELECTION — COLOUR AS CORRELATED WITH CONSTITCTIONAL 
PECULIARITIES. 

All the parts of the organisation are to a certain extent 
connected or correlated together ; but the connexion may bo so 
slight that it hardly exists, as with compound animals or the 
buds on the same tree. Even in the higher animals various 
parts are not at all closely related ; for one part may be wholly 
suppressed or rendered monstrous without any other part of 
the body being affected. But in some cases, when one part 
varies, certain other parts always, or nearly always, simulta- 
neously vary; they are then subject to the law of correlated 
variation. Formerly I used the somewhat vague expression of 
correlation of growth, which may be applied to many large classes 
of facts. Thus, all the parts of the body are admirably co- 
ordinated for the peculiar habits of life of each organic being, 
and they may be said, as the Duke of Argyll insists in lus ‘ Beign 
of Law,’ to be correlated for this purpose. Again, in large 
groups of animals certain structures always co-exist; for in- 
stance, a peculiar form of stomach witli teeth of peculiar form, 
and such structures may in one sense be said to be correlated. 
But these cases have no necessary coimcxion with the law to 
be discussed in the present chapter ; lor we do not know that 
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the initial or primary variations of the several parts were in any 
way related: slight modifications or individual differences may 
have been preserved, first in one and then in another part, 
until the final and perfectly co-adapted structure was acquired ; 
but to this subject I shall presently recur. Again, in many 
groups of animals the moles alone are furnished with weapons, 
or are ornamented with gay colours; and these characters 
manifestly stand in some sort of correlation with the male 
reproductive organs, for when the latter are destroyed these 
characters disappear. But it was shown in the tweKth cliapter 
that the very same peculiarity may become attached at any 
age to either sex, and afterwards be exclusively transmitted 
by the same sex at a corresponding age. In these cases we 
have inheritance limited by, or correlated with, both sex and 
age; but we have no reason for supposing that the original 
cause of the variation was necessarily connected with the repro- 
ductive organs, or with the age of the affected being. 

In cases of true correlated variation, we are sometimes able 
to see the nature of the connexion ; but in most cases the bond 
is hidden from us, and certainly differs in different cases. We 
can seldom say which of two correlated parts first varies, and 
induces a change in the other ; or whether the two are simnl- 
taneously produced by some distinct cause. Correlated variation 
is an important subject for us ; for when one port is modified 
through continued selection, either by man or under nature, 
other parts of the organisation will bo unavoidably modified. 
From this correlation it apparently follows that, with our domes- 
ticated animals and plants, varieties rarely or never differ from 
each other by some single character alone. 

One of the simplest cases of correlation is that a modification 
which arises during an early stage of growth tends to influence 
the subsequent development of the same part, as well as of other 
and intimately connected parts. Isidore Geoffrey St. Hilaire 
states ' that this may constantly be observed with monstrosities 

• ‘ Hist, des Anomalies,’ tom. uL p. arrangement of the nerrous system is 
392. Prof. Huxley applies the same the HoUnsca, in his great paper on tbs 
principle in accounting for the remark- Morphology of the Ccpbalons Molluscs, 
able, though normal, differences in the in ‘ Phil. Transact.,’ 1853, p. 56. 
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iu the animal kingdom ; and Moquin-Tandon ^ remarks, that, 
as with plants the axis cannot become monstrous'without in 
some way affecting the organs subsequently produced from it, so 
axial anomalies are almost always accoippanied by deviations of 
structure in the appended parts. Wo shall presently see that 
with short-muzzled races of the dog certain histological changes 
in the basal elements of the bones arrest their development and 
shorten them, and this affects the position of the subsequently 
developed molar teeth. It is probable that certain modifications 
in the larvaj of insects would affect the structure of the mature 
insects. But we must be very careful not to extend this view too 
far, for, during the normal course of development, certain members 
in the same group of animals are known to pass through an 
extraordinary course of change, whilst other and closely allied 
members arrive at maturity with little change of structure. 

Another simple case of correlation is that with the increased 
or decreased dimensions of the whole body, or of any particular 
part, certain organs are increased or diminished in number, 
or are otherwise modified. Thus pigeon-fanciers have gone on 
selecting pouters for length of body, and we have seen that their 
vertebra) are generally increased in number, and their ribs in 
breadth. Tumblers have been selected for their small bodies, 
and their ribs and primary wing-feathers are generally lessened 
in number. Fantoils have been selected for their large widely- 
expanded tails, with numerous tail-feathers, and the caudal 
vertebra) are increased in size and number. Carriers have 
been selected for length of beak, and their tongues have become 
longer, but not in strict accordance with the length of beak. 
In this latter breed and in others having large feet, the number 
of the scutello) on the toes is greater than in the breeds with 
small feet. Many similar cases could be given. In Germany 
it has been observed that the period of gestation is longer 
in large-sized than in small-sized breeds of cattle. With our 
liighly-iniprove<l animals of all kinds the period of maturity 
has advanced, both with respect to the full growth of the body 
and the period of reproduction; and, in correspondence Avith 
this, the teeth are now developed earlier than formerly, so that, 

- ‘ Eltoents Ue Teratologic Vcg.,’ 1841, p. 113. 
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to the surprise of agriculturists, the ancient rules for judging 
the age of an animal by the state of its teeth are no longer 
trustworthy.’ 

Correhted Variation of Homologous Parts. — Parts which are 
homologous tend to vary in the same manner ; and this is what 
might have been expected, for such parts are identical in form 
and structure during an early period of embryonic development, 
and are exposed in the egg or womb to similar conditions. 
The symmetry, in most kinds of animals, of the] corresponding 
or homologous organs on the right and left sides of the body, is 
tlie simplest case in point ; but this symmetry sometimes fails, 
as with rabbits having only one ear, or stags with one horn, or 
with many-homed sheep which sometimes carry an additional 
horn on one side of their heads. With flowers which have 
regular corollas, the petals generally vary in the same manner, 
as we see in the same complicated and elegant pattern, on the 
flowers of the Chinese pink ; but with irregular flowers, though 
the petals are of course homologous, this symmetry often fails, 
as with the varieties of the Antirrhinum or snapdragon, or that 
variety of the kidney-bean (Phaseolus muUijlorus) which has a 
wliite standard-petal. 

In the vertebrate the front and hind limbs are homologousi 
and they tend to vary in the same manner, as we see in long 
and short-legged, or in thick and thin-legged races of the 
horse and dog. Isidore Geofiroy’ has remarked on the ten- 
dency of supernumerary digits in man to appear, not only on 
the right and left sides, but on the upper and lower extremities. 
Meckel has insisted ’ that, when the muscles of the arm depart 
in number or arrangement from their proper type, they almost 
always imitate those of tlie leg ; and so conversely the varying 
muscles of the leg imitate the normal muscles of the arm. 

In several distinct breeds of the pigeon and fowl, the legs and 
the two outer toes are heavily feathered, so that in the trum- 
peter pigeon they appear like little wings. In the feather- 
legged bantam the “ boots ” or feathers, which grow from the 
outside of the leg and generally from the two outer toes, have 

” Prof. J. B. Simonds, on the Ago of * ‘ Hist, dos Anomalies,’ tom. i. p. 074. 
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according to tlio excellent authority of Mr. He\vitt,“ been seen 
to exceed the wing-feathers in length, and in one case were 
actually nine and a half inches in length ! As Mr. Blyth has 
remarked to me, these leg-feathers resemble the primary wing- 
feathers, and are totally unlike the fine down which naturally 
grows on the legs of some birds, such as grouse and owls. Hence 
it may be suspected that excess of food has first given redun- 
dancy to the plumage, and then that the law of homologous 
variation has led to the development of feathers on the legs, in 
a position conesponding with those on the wing, namely, on the 
outside of the tarsi and toes. I am strengthened in this belief 
by the following curious case of correlation, which for a long 
time seemed to me utterly inexplicable, namely, that in pigeons 
of any breed, if the legs are feathered, the two outer toes are 
partially connected by skin. These two outer toes correspond 
with our third and fourth toes. Now, in the mng of the pigeon 
or any other bird, the first and fifth digits are wholly aborted ; 
the second is rudimentary and carries the so-called “ bastard- 
wing whilst the third and fourth digits are completely united 
and enclosed by skin, together forming the extremity of the 
wing. So that in feather-footed pigeons, not only does the ex- 
terior surface support a row of long feathers, like ^ving-feathers, 
but the very same digits which in the wing are completely united 
by skin become partially united by skin in the feet ; and thus 
by the law of the correlated variation of homologous parts we 
can understand the curious connection of feathered legs and 
membrane between the two outer toes. 

Andrew Knight ’ has remarked that the face or head and the 
limbs vary together in general proportions. Compare, for instance, 
the head and limbs of a dray and race-horse, or of a greyhound 
and mastilf. What a monster a greyhound would appear with 
the head of a mastiff! The modem bulldog, however, has fine 
limbs, but this is a recently-selected character. From the 
measurements given in the sixth chapter, we clearly see that 
in all the breeds of the pigeon the length of the beak and the 
size of the feet are correlated. The view which, as before ex- 
plained, seems the most probable is, that disuse in all cases tends 
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to diminish the feet, the beak becoming at the same time through 
correlation shorter ; but that in those few breeds in which len^ 
of beak has been a selected point, the feet, notwithstanding 
disuse, have through correlation increased in size. 

With the increased length of the beak in pigeons, not only 
the tongue increases in length, but likewise the orifice of the 
nostrils. But the increased length of the orifice of the nostrils 
perhaps stands in closer correlation with the development of 
the corrugated skin or wattle at the base of the beak; for 
when there is much wattle round the eyes, the eyelids are greatly 
increased or even doubled in length. 

There is apparently some correlation even in colour be- 
tween the head and the extremities. Thus wth horses a large 
white star or blaze on the forehead is generally accompanied by 
white feet.® With white rabbits and cattle, dark marks often 
co-exist on the tips of the ears and on the feet. In black and tan 
dogs of diflerent breeds, tan-coloured spots over the eyes and 
tan-coloured feet almost invariably go together. :■ These latter 
cases of connected colouring may be due either to reversion or 
to analogous variation, — subjects to which we shall hereafter 
return, — but this does not necessarily determine the question of 
their original correlation. If those naturalists are correct who 
maintain that the jawrbones are homologous with the limb-bones, 
then we can understand why the head and limbs tend to vary 
together in shape and even in colour ; but several highly com- 
petent judges dispute the correctness of this view. 

The lopping forwards and downwards of the immense ears of 
fancy rabbits is in part due to the disuse of the muscles, and 
in part to the weight and length of the ears, wliich have been 
increased by selection during many generations. Now, with 
tlie increased size and changed direction of tlie ears, not only 
has the bony auditory meatus become changed in outline, 
direction, and greatly in size, but the whole skull 1ms been 
slightly modified. This could be clearly seen in “ half-lops 
that is, in rabbits with one ear alone lopping forward — for the 
opposite sides of their skulls were not strictly symmetrical. 
This seems to mo a curious instance of correlation, between hard 
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bones and organs so soft and flexible, ns well as so unimportant 
under a physiological point of view, ns the external ears. The 
result no doubt is largely due to mere mechanical action, that 
is, to the weight of the ears, on the same principle that the 
skull of a human infant is easily modified by pressure. 

The skin and the appendages of hair, feathers, hoofs, horns, and 
teeth, are homologous over the whole body. Every one knows 
that the colour of the skin and that of the hair usually vary 
together ; so that Virgil advises the shepherd to look whether the 
mouth and tongue of the mm are black, lest the lambs should 
not bo purely white. With poultry and certain ducks we have 
seen that the colour of the plumage stands in some connexion 
with the colour of the shell of the egg, — ^that is, with the 
mucous membrane which secretes the shell. The colour of 
the skin and hair, and the odour emitted by the glands of the 
skin, are said“ to be connected, even in the same race of men. 
Generally the hair varies in the same way all over the body in 
length, fineness, and curliness. The same rale holds good with 
feathers, as we see with the laced and frizzled breeds both of 
fowls and pigeons. In the common cock the feathers on the neck 
and loins are ahvays of a particular shai>e, called hackles : now 
in the Polish breed, both sexes are characterised by a tuft of 
feathers on the head ; but through correlation these feathers 
in the male always assume the form of hackles. The wing and 
tail-feathers, though arising from parts not homologous, vary 
in length together ; so that long or short-winged pigeons generally 
have long or short tails. The case of the Jacobin-pigeon is 
more curious, for the wing and tail feathers are remarkably 
long; and tins apparently has arisen in correlation with the 
elongated and reversed feathers on the back of the neck, which 
form the hood. 

The hoofs and hair are homologous appendages; and a careful 
observer, namely Azara,'" states that in Paraguay horses of various 
colours are often bora with their hair curled and twisted like that 
on the head of a negro. This peculiarity is strongly inherited. 
But what is remarkable is that the hoofs of these horses “ are 
“ absolutely like those of a mule.” The hair also of the mane and 
tail is invariably much shorter than usual, bemg only from four 
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to twelve inches in length; so that curliness and shortness of 
the hair are here, as with the negro, apparently correlated. 

With respect to the horns of sheep, Youatt'* remarks that 
“ multiplicity of horns is not found in any breed of much value: 
“ it is generally accompanied by great length and coarseness of 
“ the fleece.” Several tropical breeds of slieep which are clothed 
with hair instead of wool, have horns almost like those of a goat. 
Sturm ” expressly declares that in difierent races the more the 
wool is curled the more the horns are spirally twisted. We have 
seen in the third chapter, where other analogous facts have been 
given, that the parent of the Mauchamp breed, so famous for 
its fleece, hod peculiarly shaped horns. The inhabitants of 
Angora assert “ that “only the white goats which have horns 
“wear the fleece in the long curly locks that are so much 
“ admired ; those which are not horned having a comparatively 
“ close coat.” From these cases we may conclude that the 
hair or wool and the horns vary in a correlated manner. Those 
M'ho have tried hydropathy are aware that the frequent appli- 
cation of cold water stimulates the skin ; and whatever stimu- 
lates the skin tends to increase the growth of the hair, as is well 
shown in the abnormal growth of hair near old inflamed surfaces. 
Now, Professor Low'* is convinced that with the different races 
of British cattle thick skin and long hair depend on the hu- 
midity of the climate which they inhabit. We can thus see 
how a humid climate might act on the horns — in the first place 
directly on the skin and hair, and secondly by correlation on 
the horns. The presence or absence of horns, moreover, both in 
the case of sheep and cattle, acts, as will presently be shown, by 
some sort of correlation on -the skull. 

With respect to hair and teeth, Mr. YaiTell found many of 
the teeth deficient in three hairless Egyptian" dogs, and in a 
hairless terrier. The incisors, canines, and premolars sufTered 
most, but in one case all the teeth, except the large tuber- 
cular molar on each side, were deficient. With man several 
striking cases have been recorded '* of inherited baldness witli in- 



" On Shcop, p. 142. 

“ ‘ Ucbcr Bacon, Krcuzungcn, &c.,’ 
1825, s. 24. 

“ Quoted from ConoUy, in ‘Tho 
Indian Field,’ Feb. 1859, vol. u. p. 206. 
“ ‘Domesticated Animals of the 



British Islands,’ pp. 307, 368. 

'* ‘Proceedings Zoolog. Soc,’ 1833, 
p. 113. 

'* Sedgwick, ‘ Brit, and Foreign 
Mcdico-Chimrg. Beviow,’ April, 1863, 
p.453. 
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herited deficiency, either complete or partial, of the teeth. We see 
the same connection in those rare cases in which the hair has been 
renewed in old age, for this has “ usually been accompanied by 
a renewal of the teeth.” I have remarked in a former part of 
this volume that the great reduction in the size of the tusks in 
domestic hoars probably stands in close relation with their 
diminished bristles, due to a certain amount of protection ; and 
that the reappearance of the tusks in boars, which have become 
feral and are fully exposed to the weather, probably depends on 
the reappearance of the bristles. I may add, though not strictly 
connected with our present point, that an agriculturist ” asserts 
that “ pigs with little hair on their bodies are most liable to 
“ lose their tails, showing a weakness of the tegumental structure. 
“It may be prevented by crossing with a more hairy breed.” 

In tlie previous cases deficient hair, and teeth deficient in 
number or size, are apparently connected. In the following 
cases abnormally redundant hair, and teeth either deficient or 
redundant, are likewise connected. Mr. Crawfurd “ saw at the 
Burmese Court a man, thirty years old, with his whole body, 
except the hands and feet, covered with straight silky hair, which 
on the shoulders and spine was five inches in length. At birth 
the ears alone were covered. He did not arrive at puberty, or 
shed his milk teeth, until twenty years old ; and at this period 
he acquired five teeth in the upper jaw, namely four incisors 
and one canine, and four incisor teeth in the lower jaw ; all the 
teeth were small. This man had a daughter who was born 
with hair within her cars ; and the hair soon extended over her 
body. When Captain Yule '* visited the Court, ho found this 
girl grown up ; and she presented a strange appearance with 
even her nose densely covered with soft hair. Like her father, 
she was furnished with incisor teeth alone. The King had with 
difficulty bribed a man to marry her, and of her two children, 
one, a boy fourteen months old, had hair growing out of his 
ears, with a beard and moustache. This strange peculiarity 
had, therefore, been inherited for tlu-eo generations, with the 
molar teeth deficient in the grandfather and mother ; whether 

U ‘ Card. Chronicle,’ 18-19, p. 205. 

>• ‘ Embnssy to the Conrt of Ava,’ vol. i. p. 320. 

X ‘ Narrative of a Mission to the Court of Ava in 1855,' p. 94. 
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these teeth would likewise fail in the infant could not be 
told. Here is another case communicated to me by Mr. 
Wallace on the authority of Dr. Finland, a dentist: Julia 
Pastrana, a Spanish dancer, was a remarkably fine woman, but 
she had a thick masculine beard and a hairy forehead ; she was 
photographed, and her stuffed skin was exhibited as a show; 
but what concerns us is, that she had in both the upper and 
lower jaw an irregular double set of teeth, one row being placed 
within the other, of which Dr. Purland took a cast. From the 
redimdancy of the teeth her mouth projected, and her face had a 
gorilla-like apiiearance. These cases and those of the hairless 
dogs forcibly call to mind the fact, that the two orders of mam- 
mals — namely, the Edentata and Cetacea — which are the most 
abnormal in their dermal covering, are likewse the most ab- 
normal either by deficiency or redundancy of teeth. 

The organs of sight and hearing are generally admitted to be 
homologous, both with each other and with the various dermal ap- 
pendages ; hence these parts are liable to be abnormally affected 
in conjunction. Mr. White Cowper says “ that in all cases of 
“ double microphthalmia brought imder his notice ho has at the 
“ same time met with defective development of the dental sys- 
“ tern.” Certain forms of blindness seem to be associated with 
the colour of the hair; a man with black hair and a woman 
with light-coloured hair, both of sound constitution, married 
and had nine children, all of whom were bom blind ; of these 
children, five “ with dark hair and brown iris were afllictcd 
“ with amaurosis ; the four othei's, with light-coloured hair and 
“blue iris, had amaurosis and cataract conjoined.” Several 
cases could be given, showing that some relation exists between 
various affections of the eyes and ears; thus Liebreich states 
that out of 241 deaf-mutes in Berlin, no less than fourteen 
suffered from the rare disease called pigmentary retinitis. Mr. 
White Cowper and Dr. Earle have remarked that inability 
to distinguish different colours, or coloui-blindness, “is often 
“associated with a corresponding inability to distinguish 
“ musical sounds.” “ 

^ These statements are taken from pp. 455 and 458. Liebreich is quoted 
Mr. Sedgwick, in the ‘ Medico-Chimrg. by Professor Devny, in his ‘Marisgos 
Eeriew,’ July 1861, p. 198; April 1863, Consanguine,’ 1862, p. 116. 
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Here is a more curious case: white cats, if they have blue 
eyes, are almost always deaf. I formerly thought that the rule 
was invariable, but I have heard of a few authentic exceptions. 
The first two notices were published in 1829, and relate to 
English and Persian cats : of the latter, the Eev. W. T. Bree 
possessed a female, and he states “ that of the offspring pro- 
“ duced at one and the same birth, such as, like the mother, 
“ were entirely white (with blue eyes) were, like her, invariably 
“deaf; while those that had the least speck of colour on their 
“ fur, as invariably possessed the usual faculty of hearing.” 
The Rev. W. Darwin Fox informs mo that he has seen more 
than a dozen instances of this correlation in English, Persian, 
and Danish cats ; but he adds “ that, if one eye, as I have 
“ several times observed^ be not blue, the cat hears. On the 
“ other hand, I have never seen a white cat with eyes of the com- 
“mon colour that was deaf.” In France Dr. Sichel® has ob- 
served during twenty years similar facts ; he adds the remark- 
able case of the iris beginning, at the end of four months, to 
grow dark-coloured, and then the cat first began to hear. 

This case of correlation in cats has struck many persons as 
marvellous. There is nothing unusual in the relation between 
blue eyes and white fur; and we have already seen that the 
organs of sight iuid hearing are often simultaneously affected. 
In the present instance the cause probably lies in a slight arrest 
of development in the nervous system in connection with the 
sense-organs. Kittens during the first nine days, whilst their 
eyes are closed, appear to be completely deaf ; I have made a 
great clanging noise with a poker and shovel close to their heads, 
both when they were asleep and awake, without producing any 
effect. The trial must not be made by shouting close to their ears, 
for they are, even when asleep, extremely sensitive to a breath 
of air. Now, as long ns the eyes continue closed, the iris is no 
doubt blue, for in all the kittens which I have seen this colour 
remains for some time after the eyelids open. Hence, if we sup- 
pose the development of the organs of sight and hearing to bo 
arrested at the stage of the closed eyelids, the eyes woidd re- 

” Loudon’s ‘ Mng. of Nat. Hist.,’ vol. on the inhoritanco of deafness In cats, 
i, 1829, pp. 60, 178. See also Dr. P. “ ‘Annalesdes So.Nat.’ Eoolog., 3rd. 
Lucas, ‘L’Hdre'd. Nat,’ tom. i. p. 428, scries, 1847, tom. viii. p. 239. 
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main permanently blue and the ears would be incapable of pe> 
ceiving sound; and we should thus understand this curious case. 
As, however, the colour of the fur is determined long before 
birth, and as the blueness of the eyes and the whiteness of the 
fur are obviously connected, we must believe that some primatj 
cause acts at an early period. 

The instances of correlated variability liitlierto given have 
been chiefly drawn from the animal kingdom, and we will now 
turn to plants. Leaves, sepals, ixjtals, stamens, and pistils are 
all homologous. In double flowers we see that the stamens and 
pistils vary in the same manner, and assume the form and colour 
of the petals. In the double columbine (^AquUegia vulgarit), the 
successive whorls of stamens are converted into cornncopun 
which are enclosed within each other and resemble the pctala 
In hose-and-hose flowers the sepals mock the petals. In same 
cases the flowers and leaves vary together in tint ; in all the 
varieties of the common pea, which have purple flowers, a 
purple mark may be seen on the stipules. In other cases the 
leaves and fruit and seeds vary together in colour, as in a 
curious pale-leaved variety of tlie sycamore, which has recently 
been described in France,” and as in the purple-leaved hazel, in 
which the leaves, the husk of the nut, and the pellicle round 
the kernel are all coloured purpla” Pomologists can predict 
to a certain extent, from the size and appearance of the 
leaves of their seedlings, the probable nature of the fruit ; for, 
as Van Mona remarks,” variations in the leaves are generally 
accompanied by some modifleation in the flower, and con- 
sequently in the fruit. In the Serpent melon, which has s 
narrow tortuous fruit above a yard in length, the stem of the 
plant, the peduncle of the female flower, and the middle lobe 
of the leaf, are all elongated in a remarkable manner. On the 
other hand, several varieties of Cucurbita, whieh have dwarfed 
stems, all produce, as Naudin remarks with surprise, leaves of 
the same peculiar shape. Jlr. G. Maw informs me that all the 
varieties of the scarlet Pelargoniums which have contracted or 
imperfect leaves have contracted flowers : the difierence between 

® * Gardener's Chron.,’ 18C4, p. 1202. 

« Verlot gives several oUicr instances, ‘ Dos Vari^t&,’ 1805, p. 72. 

“ 'Arbres Fruitiers,' 18'JO, tom. ii. pp. 204, 226. 
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“ Brilliant ” and its parent “ Tom Thumb ” is a good instance of 
this. It may be suspected that the curious case described by 
Bisso,* of a variety of the Orange which produces on the young 
shoots rounded leaves with winged petioles, and afterwards 
elongated leaves on long but wingless petioles, is connected 
with the remarkable change in form and nature which the fruit 
undergoes during its development. 

In tho following instance we have the colour and form 
of the petals apparently correlated, and both dependent on 
the nature of the season. An observer, skilled in the subject, 
writes,” “ I noticed, during the year 1842, that every Dahlia, of 
“which the colour had any tendency to scarlet, was deeply 
“ notched — ^indeed to so great an extent as to give the petals the 
“ appearance of a saw ; the indentures were, in some instances, 
“more than a quarter of an inch deep.” Again, Dahlias which 
have their petals tipped with a different colour from the rest are 
very inconstant, and during certain years some, or even aU the 
flowers, become uniformly coloured ; and it has been observed 
with several varieties," that when this happens the petals grow 
much elongated and lose their proper shape. This, however, 
may be due to reversion, botli in colour and form, to the 
aboriginal species. 

In this discussion on correlation, we have hitherto treated of 
cases in which we can partly understand the bond of connexion ; 
but I will now give cases in which we cannot even conjecture, or 
cau only very obscurely see, what is the nature of the bond. 
Isidore Geoffroy St. Hilaire, in his work on Monstrosities, in- 
sists,® “ que certaines anomalies coexistent rarement entr’elles, 
“d’autres frequemment, d’autres enfin presque constamment, 
“ rnolgni la difference tres-gmnde de leur nature, et quoiqu’elles 
“puissent paraitre comptetement indipendantei les unes des 
“autres.” We see something analogous in certain diseases: 
thus I hear from Mr. Paget that in a rare affection of the 

® ‘ Aonalca du MoBcain,’ tom. xa. p. ” * llut. dcs Anomalies,’ tom. iii. p. 
It®. 402. See also AL ComiUe Darcatc, 

V • Gatdcncr’s Chron,’ 1843, p. STl. ‘ Rcclicrchea «ur les Conditions,' Sec., 

» Ibid., 1845, p. 102. 1803, pp. 10,48. 
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changes of structure would have been indispensable, — ^namely, 
a thickened skull to carry the horns; strengthened cervical 
vertebrte, with strengthened ligaments; enlarged dorsal verte- 
brsB to support the neck, with powerful fore-legs and feet ; all 
these parts being supplied with proper muscles, blood-vessels, 
and nerves. How then could these admirably co-ordinated 
modifications of structure have been acquired? According to 
the doctrine which I maintain, the horns of the male elk were 
slowly gained through sexual selection, — that is, by the best- 
armed males conquering the worse-armetl, and leaving a greater 
number of descendants. But it is not at all necessary that 
the several parts of the body should have simultaneously varied. 
Each stag presents individual differences, and in the same 
district those which had slightly heavier horns, or stronger 
necks, or stronger bodies, or were the most courageous, would 
secure the greater munber of does, and consequently leave a 
greater number of offspring. The offspring would inherit, in 
a greater or less degree, these same qualities, would occasionally 
intercross with each other, or with other individuals varying in 
some favourable manner; and of their offspring, those which 
were the best endowed in any respect would continue multi- 
plying ; and so onwards, always progressing, sometimes in one 
direction, and sometimes in another, towards the present excel- 
lently co-ordinated structure of the male elk. To make this 
clear, let us reflect on the probable steps, as shown in the 
twentieth chapter, by wliich our race and dray-horses have 
arrived at their present state of excellence ; if we eonld view the 
whole series of intermediate forms between one of these animals 
and an early unimproved progenitor, we should hehold a vast 
number of animals, not equally improved in each generation 
throughout their entire structure, but sometimes a little more 
in one point, and sometimes in another, yet on the whole gradn- 
ally approaching in character to our present race or dray- 
horses, which are so admirably fitted in the one case for fleetness 
and in the other for draught 

Although natural selection would thus ® tend to give to the 

Mr. Herbert Spencer (,‘ Principles remarks : “ We Imve scon reason to 
of Biology,’ 1864, vol. 1. pp. 452, 4G8) “ think that, as fast os essential facultiu 

takes a ilifferent view ; and in one place “ multiply, and as fast as the number of 
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male elk its present structure, yet it is probable that the inhe- 
rited influence of use has played an equal or more important 
part As the horns gradually increased in weight, the muscles 
of the neck, with the bones to which they are attached, would 
increase in size and strength ; and these parts would react on 
the body and legs. Nor must we overlook the fact that certain 
parts of the skull and the extremities would, judging by analogy, 
tend from the first to vary in a correlated manner. The increased 
weight of the horns would also act directly on the skull, in the 
same manner as, when one bone is removed in the leg of a 
dog, the other bone, which has to carry the whole weight of the 
body, increases in thickness. But from the facts given with 
respect to homed and hornless cattle, it is probable that the 
horns and skull would immediately act on each other through 
the principle of correlation. Lastly, the growth and subse- 
quent wear and tear of the augmented muscles and bones 
would require an increased supply of blood, and consequently 
an increased supply of food; and this again would require 
increased powers of mastication, digestion, respiration, and 
excretion. 



Cbhur as Correlated with Constitutional Peculiarities. 

It is an old belief that >vith man there is a connexion between 
complexion and constitution ; and I find that some of the best 
authorities believe in tliis to the present day.®* Thus Dr. 
Beddoe by his tables shows “ that a relation exists between 
liability to consumption and the colour of the hair, eyes, and 
skin. It has been affirmed ” that, in the French army which 
invaded llussia, soldiers having a dark complexion, from the 



“organs that oo-opcmto in any given 
“ function increases, indirect equilibra- 
“ tion tbrongb natural selection becomes 
“ loss and less capable of producing spe- 
“cific adaptations; and remains fully 
“capoblo only of maintaining the gene- 
“ rol fltnessof constitution to conditions.” 
This view that natural selection can do 
little in modifying tho higher animals 
surprises me, seeing that man’s selec- 



tion has undoubtedly effected much 
with our domesticated quadrupeds and 

»* Dr. Prosjwr Lucas apparently dis- 
believes in any such connexion,’ L’Hdrdd, 
Nat.’ tom. ii. pp. 88-94. 

“ ‘ British Medical Journal,’ 18G2, p. 
433. 

" Boudin, ‘Gdograph. Hddicalc,’ 
tom. i. p. 406. 
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southern ports of Europe, withstood the intense cold better than 
those with lighter complexions from the north ; hut no doubt 
such statements are liable to error. 

In the second chapter on Selection I have given several cases 
proving that with animals and plants differences in colour are 
correlated with constitutional differences, ns shown by greater or 
less immunity from certain diseases, from the attacks of parasitic 
plants and animals, from burning by the sun, and from the 
action of certain poisons. When all the individuals of any one 
variety possess an immunity of this nature, we cannot feel sure 
that it stands in any sort of correlation with their colour ; but 
when several varieties of the same species, which are similailj 
coloured, are thus characterised, whilst other coloured varieties 
are not thus favoured, we must believe in the existence <rf a 
correlation of this kindi Thus in the United States pnrple- 
fimited plums of many kinds are far more affected by a certain 
disease than green or yellow-fruited varieties. On the other 
hand, yellow-fleshed peaches of various kinds suffer from another 
disease much more than the white-fleshed varieties. In the 
Mauritius red sugar-canes are much less affected by a particular 
disease than the white canes. White onions and verbenas are 
the most liable to mildew ; and in Spain the green-fruited grapes 
suffered from the vine-disease more than other coloured varieties. 
Dark-coloured pelargoniums and verbenas are more scorched by 
the sun than varieties of other colours. Bed wheats are believed 
to be hardier than white; whilst red-flowered hyacinths were 
more injured during one particular winter in Hollsmd than 
coloured varieties. With animals, white terriers suffer most 
from the distemper, white chickens from a parasitic wcnn u 
their trochem, white pigs from scorching by the sun, and white 
cattle from flies ; but the caterpillars of the silk-moth which 
yield white cocoons suffered in Franco leas from the deadfr 
parasitic fungus than those producing yellow silk. 

The cases of immunity from the action of certain v^etaUe 
poisons, in connexion with colour, are more interesting, and tti 
at present wholly inexplicable, I have already given a renaik- 
able instance, on the authority of Professor Wyman, of all tk 
hogs, excepting those of a black colour, sufferii^ sereiely 
in Virginia from eating the root of the Lachnanthe* tmetmt. 
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According to Spinola and others," buckwheat {Polygonum fago- 
fyrum), when in flower, is highly injurious to white or white- 
spotted pigs, if they are exposed to the heat of the sun, but 
is quite innocuous to black pigs. By two accounts, the Hy- 
•perieum crispum in Sicily is poisonous to white sheep alone; 
their^ heads swell, their wool falls off, and they often die ; but 
this plant, according to Lecce, is poisonous only when it growns 
in swamps ; nor is this improbable, as we know how readily the 
poisonous principle in plants is influenced by the conditions 
under which tliey grow. 

Thi'ee accounts have been published in Eastern Prussia, 
of white and white-spotted horses being greatly injured by 
eating mildewed and honeydewed vetches ; every spot of skin 
bearing white hairs becoming inflamed and gangrenous. The 
Eev. J. Eodwell informs me that his father turned out about 
fifteen cart-horses into a field of tares which in parts swarmed 
with black aphides, and which no doubt were honeydewed, and 
probably mildewed ; the horses, with two exceptions, were ches- 
nuts and bays with white marks on their faces and pasterns, 
and the white parts alone swelled and became angry scabs. 
The two bay horses with no white marks entirely escaped all 
injurj'. In Guernsey, when horses eat fools’ parsley (JEkhusa 
eynapium) they are sometimes violently purged ; and this 
plant “has a peculiar effect on the nose and lips, causing 
“deep cracks and ulcers, particularly on horses with white 
“muzzles.”” With cattle, independently of the action of 
any poison, cases have been published by Touatt and Erdt 
of cutaneous diseases with much constitutional disturbance (in 
one instance after exposure to a hot son) affecting every single 
point which bore a white liair, but completely passing over 
other parts of the body. Similar cases have been observed 
with horses.” 

We thus see that not only do those parts of the skin which 
bear white hair differ in a remarkable manner from those bearing 

V This bet and the Eolbnring caaes * Hr. Hogford, in the ‘ Veterinarian,’ 

when not stated to Uie canliajv. are qooted in ‘The Field,’ Jan. 22, 1801, p. 
taken ttam a very emioiia paper hj 5t5. 

Prof. Heusingcr, in ‘ WoehenaefariA far » ‘ Edinboigh Veterinary Jootnal,' 
Ueilknnde,’ May, 1846, a. 277. Oct I860, p. 847. 
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hair of any other colour, but that in addition some great con- 
stitutional difference must stand in correlation mtli the colour 
of the hair ; for in the above-mentioned cases, vegetable poisons 
caused fever, swelling of the head, as well as other symptom^ 
and even death, to all the white, or white-spotted animals. 
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CHAPTEK XXVI. 

LAWS OF VARIATION, continued — SUMMARY. 

os THE APPISITY AKD OOHEnON OP HOMOLOGOCB PASTS — ON THE VASIABILITy OP 
MULTIPLE AND HOMOLOGOUS FARTS — COMPENSATION OP GROWTH — MECHANICAL 
PBESSCHE — RELATITE POSITION OP FLOWERS WITH RESPECT TO THE AXIS OP THE 
PLANT, AND OP SEEDS IN THE CAPSULE, AS INDUCING VARIATION — ANALOGOUS OR 
PARALLEL VARIETIES — SUMMARY OP THE THREE LAST CHAPTERS. 

On the Affinity of Homologous Parts. — This law was first 
generalised by Geoffrey Saint Hilaire, under the expression of 
La hi de Vajffinite de soi pour soi. It has been fully discussed and 
illustrated by his son, Isidore Geoffrey, with respect to monsters 
in the animal kingdom,’ and by Moquin-Tandon, with respect 
to monstrous plants. Wlien similar or homologous parts, 
whether belonging to the same embryo or to two distinct 
embryos, are brought during an early stage of development into 
contact, they often blend into a single part or organ ; and this 
complete fusion indicates some mutual affinity between the 
parts, otherwise they would simply cohere. Whether any 
power exists which tends to bring homologous parts into con- 
tact seems more doubtful. The tendency to complete fusion is 
not a rare or exceptional fact. It is exhibited in the most 
striking manner by double monsters. Nothing can be more ex- 
traordinary than the manner, as shown in various published 
plates, in which the corresponding parts of two embryos become 
intimately fused together. This is perhaps best seen in monsters 
ivith two heads, which are united, summit to summit, or face to 
face, or Janus-like, back to back, or obliquely side to side. In 
one instance of two heads united almost face to face, but a little 
obliquely, four ears were developed, and on one side a perfect 
face, which was manifestly formed by the union of two half- 

' • Hist dcs AnoDiDlics,’ 1832, tom. i. pp. 22, 537-5SC; tom. iiL p. 462. 
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faces. Wlienever two bodies or two Leads are united, each 
bone, muscle, vessel, and nerve on the line of junction seems 
to seek out its fellow, and beeomes completely fused with it. 
Lereboullet,’ who carefully studied the development of double 
monsters in fishes, observed in fifteen instances the steps by 
which two heads gradually became fused into one. In this and 
other such cases, no one, I presume, supposes that the two 
already formed heads actually blend together, but that the 
corresponding parts of each head grow into one during tlie 
further progress of development, accompanied as it always is 
with incessant absorption and renovation. Double monsters 
were formerly thought to be formed by the union of two 
originally distinct embryos developed upon distinct vitelli ; but 
now it is admitted that “ their production is due to the sponta- 
“ neous divarication of the embryonic mass into two halves ; 
this, however, is effected by diflerent methods. But the belief 
that double monsters originate from the division of one germ, 
does not necessarily affect the question of subsequent fusion, or 
render less true the law of the aflSnity of homologous parts. 

The cautious and sagacious J. MiilleiV when speaking of 
Janus-like monsters, says that “ without the supposition that some 
“ kind of affinity or attraction is exerted between corresponding 
“parts, unions of tliis kind are inexplicable.” On the other 
hand, Vrolik, and he is followed by others, disputes this con- 
clusion, and argues from the existence of a whole series of mon- 
strosities, graduating from a perfectly double monster to a mere 
rudiment of an additional digit, that “an excess of formative 
“ power ” is the cause and origin of every monstrous duplicity. 
That there are two distinct classes of cases, and that parts may be 
doubled independently of the existence of two embryos, is certain; 
for a single embryo, or even a single adult animal, may produce 
doubled organs. Thus Valentin, as quoted by Vrolik, injured 
the caudal extremity of an embryo, and three days afterwards it 
produced rudiments of a double pelvis and of double hind limbs. 

’ ‘Comptes Bendas,’ 1855, pp. 855, •* ‘Elements of Physiology,’ Eng. 

1029. translat., vol. L, 1838, p. 412. With 

’Carpenter’s ‘Comp. Phys.,’ 1854, respect to Vrolik, s« Todd’s ‘ Cyclop of 
p. 480; see also Camille Darestc, Anat. and Phys,’ voL iv, 1819-52, 

‘ Comptes Bendus,’ March 20th, 1805, p. 973. 
p. 562. 
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Hunter and others have observed lizards with their tails repro- 
duced and doubled. When. Bonnet divided longitudinally the 
foot of the salamander, several additional digits were occasionally 
formed. But neither these cases, nor the perfect series from a 
double monster to an additional digit, seem to me opposed to 
the belief that corresponding parts have a mutual affinity, and 
consequently tend to fuse together. A part may be doubled 
and remain in this state, or the two jiarts thus formed may 
afterwards through the law of affinity become blended ; or two 
homologous parts in two separate embryos may, through the 
same principle, unite and form a single part. 

The law of the affinity and fusion of similar parts applies to 
the homologous organs of the same individual animal, as well as 
to double monsters. Isidore Geoffroy gives a number of in- 
stances of two or more digits, of two whole legs, of two kidneys, 
and of several teeth becoming symmetrically fused together in 
a more or less perfect manner. Even the two eyes have been 
known to imite into a single eye, forming a Cyclopean monster, 
as have the two ears, though naturally standing so far apart. 
As Geoffroy remarks, these facts illustrate in an admirable 
manner the normal fusion of various organs which during an 
early embryonic period are double, but which afterwards always 
unite into a single median organ. Organs of this nature are 
generally found in a permanently double condition in other 
members of the same class. These cases of normal fusion 
appear to me to afford the strongest support in favour of the 
present law. Adjoining parts which are not homologous some- 
times cohere; but this cohesion appears to result from mere 
juxtaposition, and not from mutual affinity. 

In the vegetable kingdom Moquin-Tandon* gives a long 
list of cases, showing how frequently homologous parts, such 
as leaves, petals, stamens, and pistils, as well as aggregates of 
homologous parts, such as buds, flowers, and fruit, become 
blended into each other with perfect symmetry. It is interesting 
to examine a compound flower of this nature, formed of exactly 
double the proper number of sepals, petals, stamens and pistUs, 
with each whorl of organs circular, and with no trace left of the 

‘ ‘Teratologie Ve'g.,’ 1841, livi-e iii. 
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process of fusion. The tendency in homologous parts to unite 
during their early development, Moquin-Tandon considers as 
one of the most striking laws governing the production of 
monsters. It apparently explains a multitude of cases, both in 
the animal and vegetable kingdoms ; it throws a clear light on 
many normal structures which have evidently been formed by 
the union of originally distinct parts, and it possesses, as we 
shall see in a future chapter, much theoretical interest. 

On the Variability of Multiple and Homologous Parts . — 
Isidore Geoffrey® insists that, when any part or organ is 
repeated many times in the same animal, it is particularly 
liable to vary both in number and structure. With respect to 
number, the proposition may, I think, be considered as fully 
established; but the evidence is chiefly derived from organic 
beings living imder their natural conditions, with which we are 
not here concerned. WTien the vertebras, or teeth, or rays in 
the fins of fishes, or feathers in the tails of birds, or petals, 
stamens, pistils, and seeds in plants, are veiy numerous, the 
number is generally variable. The explanation of this simple 
fact is by no means obvious. With respect to the variability in 
stnicture of multiple parts, the evidence is not so decisive ; but 
the fact, as far as it may be trusted, probably depends on mul- 
tiple parts being of less physiological importance than single 
parts ; consequently their perfect standard of structure has been 
less rigorously enforced by natural selection. 

Compensation of Growth, or Balancement. — This law, as applied 
to natural species, was propounded by Goethe and Geofiroy St. 
Hilaire at nearly the same time. It implies that, when much 
organised matter is used in building up some one part, other 
parts are starved and become reduced. Several authors, 
especially botanists, believe in this law others reject it. As 
far as I can judge, it occasionally holds good ; but its im- 
portance has probably been exaggerated. It is scarcely possible 
to distinguish between the supposed effects of such compensation 
of growth, and the effects of long-continued selection, which 

‘ ■ Hist, des Anomalies,’ tom. iii. pp. 4, .S, 6. 
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may at the same time lead to the augmentation of one part and 
the diminution of another. There can be no doubt that an organ 
may bo greatly increased without any corresponding diminution 
in the adjoining parts. To recur to our former illustration 
of the Irish elk, it may be asked what part has suffered in con- 
sequence of the immense development of the horns ? 

It has already been observed that the struggle for existence 
does not bear hard on our domesticated productions ; conse- 
quently the principle of economy of growth will seldom affect 
tliem, and wo ought not to expect to find frequent evidence of 
compensation. We have, however, some such cases. Moquin- 
Tandon describes a monstrous bean,’ in which the stipules were 
enormously developed, and the leaflets apparently in conse- 
quence completely aborted ; this case is interesting, as it repre- 
sents the natural condition of Latliyrm aphaca, with its stipules 
of great size, and its leaves reduced to mere threads, which act 
as tendrils. De Candolle' has remarked that the varieties of 
Mapkanus sativus which have small roots yield numerous seed, 
valuable from containing oil, whilst those with large roots are 
not productive in this latter respect ; and so it is with Brassica 
atperifclia. The varieties of the potato which produce tubers 
very early in the season rarely bear flowers ; but Andrew 
Knight,' by checking the growth of the tubers, forced the plants 
to flower. The varieties of Cucurhita pepo which produce 
large fruit yield, according to Naudiu, few in number ; whilst 
those producing small fruit yield a vast number. Lastly, 
I have endeavoured to show in the eighteenth chapter that with 
many cultivated plants unnatural treatment checks the full 
and proper action of the reproductive organs, and they are 
thus rendered more or less sterile; consequently, in the way 
of compensation, the fruit becomes greatly enlarged, and, in 
double flowers, the petals are greatly increased in number. 

With animals, it has been found difiicult to produce cows 
which should first yield much milk, and afterwards be callable of 

' ‘T&atologie V%.,’ p. 156. See also * ‘ M5moires du Musium,’ Ac., tom. 
inv poper on climbing plants in ‘ Jour- viii. p. 178. 

nsl of Linn. Soc. Bot.,' vol. ix., 1805, • London’s' Encyclop. of Gar Jening,’ 

p. 114. p. 829. 
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fattening well. With fowls which have large topknots and 
beards the comb and wattles are generally much reduced in 
size. Perhaps the entire absence of the oil-gland in fontail 
pigeons may be connected with the great development of their 
tails. 

Mechanical Presture a» a Cause of Modifications . — ^In some 
few cases there is reason to beUeve that mere mechanical 
pressure lias affected certain structures. Every one knows that 
savages alter the shape of their infants’ skulls by pressure at 
an early age ; but there is no reason to believe that the result 
is ever inherited. Nevertheless Vrolik and Weber*” maintain 
that the shape, of the human head is influenced by the shape 
of the mother’s pelvis. The kidneys in different bii-ds differ 
much in form, and St. Ange " believes that this is determined 
by the form of the pelvis, which again, no doubt, stands in 
close relation with their various habits of locomotion. In snakes, 
the viscera are curiously displaced, in comparison with their 
position in other vertebrates ; and this has been attributed by 
some authors to the elongation of their bodies; but here, as 
in so many previous cases, it is impossible to disentangle any 
direct result of this kind from that consequent on natural selec- 
tion. Godron has argued” that the normal abortion of the 
spur on the inner side of the flower in Corydalis, is caused by 
the buds being closely pressed at a very early period of growth, 
whilst under ground, against each other and against the stem. 
Some botanists believe that the singular difference in the shap 
both of the seed and corolla, in the interior and exterior florets 
in certain compositions and umbelliferous plants, is due to tlie 
pressure to which the inner florets are subjected ; but this con- 
clusion is doubtful. 

The facts just given do not relate to domesticated produc- 
tions, and therefore do not strictly concern us. But here is 
a more appropriate case : H. Muller '* has shown that in short- 

i« prichnrd, ‘Phys. Hist, of Man- 1039. 
kind,’ 1851, vol. i. p. 324. •» Ueber Foialo Baebites, ‘ Wiiji- 

II • Annnies des Sc. Nat.,’ 1st series, burger Medicin. Zcilsclirift,’ 1860, K L 
tom. P- 327- 8- 265. 

a »Comptes Eendus,’ Dec. 1804, p. 
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faced races of tlie dog some of the molar teeth are placed in a 
slightly different position from that which they occupy in other 
dogs, especially in those having elongated muzzles ; and as 
he remarks, any inherited change in the arrangement of the 
teeth deserves notice, considering their classiflcatory import- 
ance. This difference in position is due to the shortening of 
certain facial bones, and the consequent want of space ; and 
the shortening results from a peculiar and abnormal state of 
the basal cartilages of the bones. 



Eelative Position of Flowers with respect to the Axis, and of Seeds 
in the Capsule, as inducing Variation. 

In the thirteenth chapter various peloric flowers were described, and 
their production was shown to bo duo either to arrested development, or 
to reversion to a primordial condition. Moquin-Tandon has remarked 
that the flowers which stand on the summit of the main stem or of 
a lateral branch are more liable to become peloric than those on the 
sides;'* and he adduces, amongst other instances, that of Teucrium cam- 
panulatum. In another Labiate plant grown by me, viz. the OaUobddlon 
luteum, the peloric flowers were always produced on the summit of the 
stem, whore flowers are not usually borne. In Pelargonium, a lingJe 
flower in the truss is flrequently peloric, and when tliis occurs I have 
during several years invariably observed it to be the central flower. This 
is of such frequent occurrence that one observer” gives the names of ten 
varieties flowering at the some time, in every one of which the central 
flower was peloric. Occasionally more than one flower in the truss is 
peloric, and then of coarse the additional ones must be lateral. These flowers 
are interesting as showing how the whole structmn is correlated. In the 
common Pelargonium the upper sepal is produced into a nectary wliicli 
coheres with tho flower-peduncle ; the two upper petals differ a little in shape 
from tho three lower ones, and aro marked with dark shades of colom ; tho 
stamens are graduated in length and upturned. In tho peloric flowers, 
the nectary aborts ; all tho petals become alike both in shape and colour ; 
tho stamens aro generally reduced in number and become straight, so that 
tho whole flower resembles that of tho allied genus Erodium. Tho cor- 
relation between these changes is well shown when one of the two upper 
petals alone loses its dork mark, for in this case the nectary does not 
entirely abort, but is usually much reduced in longth. '• 



'* ‘ Tcmtologie Veg.,’ p. 192. Dr. 51. 
Ifristcrs informs me that be doubts the 
truth of this conclusion ; but tho facts 
to bo given seems to bo sufilcient to es- 
teblish it. 

‘Journal of Horticulture,’ July 



2nd. 18«1, p. 253. 

It would bo worth trial to fertilise 
with tho same pollen the central and 
lateral flowers of tho pelargonium, and 
of some other highly cultivated plants, 
protecting them of course from insects : 
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MoiTon has described " a marvellous flask-shaped flower of the Calceo- 
laria, nearly four inches in length, which was almost completely pclorio; 
it grew on the summit of the plant, with a normal flower on each side; 
Prof. Westwood also has described “ throe similar pelorio flowers, which all 
occupied a central position on the flower-branches. "In the Orchideons 
gen\is, Phalaenopsis, the terminal flower has been seen to become pcloric. 

In a Laburnum-tree I observed that about a fourth part of the racemes 
produced terminal flowers which had lost their papilionaceous structure. 
These wore produced after almost all the other flowers on the same racemes 
had withered. The most perfectly peloriscd examples had six petals, each 
marked with black strim like those on the standard-petal. The keel seemed 
to resist the change more than the other petals. Dntrochet has described” 
an exactly simitar case in Franco, and I believe those are the only two 
instances of pelorism in the laburnum which have been recorded. 
Dutrochet romai'ks that the racemes on tins tree do not properly produce 
a terminal flower, so that, as in the case of the Galoobdolon, their position 
as well as their structure are both anomalies, which no doubt are in 
some manner related. Dr. Masters has briefly described another legumi- 
nous plant,“ namely, a species of clover, in which the uppermost and 
central flowers wore regular or had lost their papilionaceous structure. In 
some of these plants the flower-heads were also proliferoiw. 

Lastly, Linaria produces two kinds of pelorio flowers, one having 
simple petals, and the other having them all spurred. The two forms, at 
Naudin remarks, not rarely occur on the same plant, but in this case the 
spurred form almost invariably stands on the summit of the spike. 

The tendency in the terminal or central flower to become pelorio more fre- 
quently than other flowers, probably results from “ the bud which stands 
“ on the end of a shoot receiving the most sap ; it grows out into a stronger 
“ shoot than those situated lower down.”** I have discussed the connection 
between jrelorism and a central position, partly because some few plants 
are known normally to produce a terminal flower difierent in structure 
from the lateral ones; but chiefly on account of the following case, in 
which we see a tendency to variability or to reversion connected with 
the same ixjsition. A great judge of Auriculas” states that when an 
Auricula throws up a side bloom it is pretty sure to keep its character; 
but that if it grows from the centre' or heart of the plant, whatever the 
colour of the edging ought to be, “ it is just as likely to come in any other 
“ class as in the one to which it properly belongs.” This is so notorious a 



then to sow the seed separately, and 
observe whether the one or the other 
lot of seedlings varied the most. 

■r Quoted in ‘ Journal of Horticulture,’ 
Feb. 24, 1863, p. 152. 

>» ‘ Gardener’s Clironicle,’ 1866, p. 
612. For the Fholasnopsis, tee idem, 
1867, p. 211. 

'» Memoiros . . dcs Vege'toux,’ 1837, 
tom. ii. p. 170. 
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23, 1861, p. 311. 

• Nouvcllos Archives du Museum.’ 
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»> Hugo von Mohl, ‘The Vegetable 
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feet, that some florists regularly pinch off the central trusses of flowers. 
Whether in the highly improred varieties the departure of the central 
trusses from their proper typo is due to reversion, 1 do not know. Mr. 
Dombrain insists that, whatever may be the commonest kind of imper- 
fection in each variety, tins is generally exaggerated in the central truss. 
Thus one variety “ sometimes has the fault of producing a little green 
“floret in the centre of the flower,” and in central blooms these become 
excessive in size. In some central blooms, sent to me by Mr. Dombrain, 
all the organs of the flower were rudimentary in structure, of minute size, 
and of a green colour, so that by a little further change alt would have 
been converted into small leaves. In tliis case wo clearly see a ten- 
dency to proliftcntion— a term wliieh, I may explain to those who have 
never attended to botany, means the production of a branch or flower, 
or head of flowers, out of another flower. Now Dr. Masters^'* states that 
the central or uppermost flower on a plant is generally the most liable to 
proUfleation. Thus, in the varieties of the Auricula, the loss of their 
proper character and a tendency to prolification, and in other plants a ten- 
dency to prolification and pelorism, are all connected together, and ore duo 
cither to arrested development, or to reversion to a former condition. 

The following is a more interesting case ; Metzger “ cultivated in Ger- 
many several kinds of maize brought from the hotter parts of America, 
and ho found, as has been previously described, that in two or three 
generations the grains became greatly changed in form, size, and colour ; 
and with respect to two races ho expressly states that in the fliat genera- 
tion, whilst the lower grains on each head retained their proper character, 
the uppermost grains already began to assume that character which in 
the third generation all the grains acquired. As we do not know the 
aboriginal parent of the maize, we cannot tell whether these changes are 
in any way connected with reversion. 

In the two following cases, reversion, os influenced by the position of 
the seed in the capsule, evidently acts. The Blue Imperial pea is the 
offspring of the Blue Prussian, and 1ms larger seed and broader pods 
than its parent. Now Mr. Masters, of Canterbury, a careful observer and 
a raiser of new varieties of the pea, states* that the Blue Imperial always 
lias a strong tendency to revert to its parent-stock, and the reversion 
“ occurs in this manner : the last (or uppermost) pea in the pod is fre- 
" qnently much smaller than the rest; and if these small peas are care- 
" fully collected and sown separately, very many more, in proportion, 
" will revert to their origin, than those taken from the other ports of the 
" pod.” Again M. Chat4® says that in raising seedling stocks he succeeds 
in getting eighty per cent, to bear double flowers, by leaving only a few of 
the secondary branches to seed ; but in addition to this, “ at the time 
" of extracting the seeds, the upper jrartion of the ]X)d is separated and 



‘ Transact. Linn. Soc.,’ vol. xxiii. 
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" placed aside, because it has been ascertained that the plants coming from 
" the seeds situated in this portion of the pod, give eighty per cent, of single 
“ flowers.” Now the production of single-flowering plants from the seed of 
double-flowering plants is clearly a case of reversion. These latter facte, 
as well as the connection between a central position and pelorism and 
prolificaUon, show in an interesting manner how small a difierenco— namely 
a little greater freedom in the flow of sap towards one port of the same 
plant— determines important changes of structure. 

Analogous or Parallel Variation . — By this term I wish to 
express that similar characters occasionally make their appear- 
ance in the several varieties or races descended from the same 
species, and more rarely in the offspring of widely distinct species. 
We are here concerned, not as hitherto with the causes of varia- 
tion, but with the results ; but this discussion could not have 
been more conveniently introduced elsewhere. The cases of 
analogous variation, as far as their origin is concerned, may be 
grouped, disregarding minor subdivisions, under two main heads; 
firstly, those due to unknown causes having acted on organic 
beings with nearly the same constitution, and which consequently 
vary in an analogous manner ; and secondly, those due to the 
reappearance of characters which were possessed by a more 
or less remote progenitor. But these two main divisions can 
often be only conjecturally separated, and graduate, as we shall 
presently see, into each other. 

Under the first head of analogous variations, not due to reversion, w 
have the many cases of trees belonging to quite difierent orders whicli 
have produced pendulous and fostigate varieties. The beech, hazel, and 
Imrberry have given rise to pinple-lcaved varieties; and as Bcmhaidi 
has remarked,” a multitude of plants, as distinct as possible, have yielded 
varieties with deeply-cut or laciniated leaves. Varieties descend^ from 
three distinct species of Brassica have their stems, or so-called roots, en- 
larged into globular masses. The nectarine is the ofispring of tlie peach; 
and the varieties of both these trees ofier a remarkable parallelism in the 
fruit being white, red, or yellow fleshed— in being clingstones or free- 
stones— in the flowers being large or small— in the leaves being serrated 
or crenated, famished with globose or reniform glands, or quite destitnte 
of glands. It should be remarked that each variety of the nectarine has 
not derived its character from a corresyionding variety of the peach. The 
several varieties also of a closely allied genus, namely the apricot, differ 
from each other in nearly the same parallel manner. There is no reason 
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to believe that in any of these cases long-lost characters have reappeared, 
and in most of them this certainly has not occurred. 

Three species ofCucnrbita liave yielded a multitude of races, which cor- 
respond so closely in character that, as Naudin insists, they may be ai'- 
rangcd in an almost strictly parallel series. Several varieties of the melon 
are interesting from resembling in important characters other species, either 
of the same genus or of allied genera ; thus, one variety has fruit so like, 
both externally and internally, the fruit of a perfectly distinct species, 
namely, the encumber, as hardly to be distinguished from it ; another has 
long cylindrical fruit twisting about like a serpent ; in another the seeds 
adhere to portions of the pulp; in another the fruit, when ripe, suddenly 
cracks and falls into pieces; and alt these highly remarkable peculia- 
rities are characteristic of species belonging to allied genera. We can 
hardly account for the appearance of so many imusual characters by 
reversion to a single ancient form; but wo must believe that all the 
members of the family Imvo inherited a nearly similar constitution from an 
early progenitor. Our cereal and many other plants offer similar coses. 

With animals wo have fewer cases of analogous variation, independently 
of direct reversion. We see something of the kind in the resemblance 
between the short-muzzled races of the dog, such as the pug and bull- 
dog; in feather-footed races of the fowl, pigeon, and canary-bird ; in horses 
of the most different races presenting the some range of colour; in 
all black-and-tan dogs having tan-colonrcd eye-spots and feet, but in 
tliis latter case reversion may possibly have played a part. Low has 
remarked* that several breeds of cattle are “sheeted,” — tliat is, have a 
broad band of white passing round their bodies like a sheet ; this character 
is strongly inherited and sometimes originates from a cross; it may bo 
the first step in reversion to on original or early type, for, as was shown in 
the third chapter, white cattle with dark ears, feet, and tip of tail fonnerly 
existed, and now exist in a feral or scmi-fcral condition- in several 
quarters of the world. 

Under our second main division, namely, of analogous variations duo 
to reversion, the best cases arc afforded by animals, and by none better 
than by pigeons. In all the most distinct breeds sub-varieties occa- 
sionally apixsar coloured exactly like the porent rock-pigeon, with black 
wing-Ws, white loins, banded toil, &c. ; and no one con doubt that these 
characters are simply due to reversion. So with minor details; turbits 
properly have white tails, but occasionally a bird is bom with a dark- 
coloured and banded tail ; pouters properly have white primary wing- 
featliers, but not rarely a "sword-flighted" bird, tliat is, one with the 
few first primaries dark-coloured, appears; and in these cases we have 
characters proixjr to the rock-pigeon, but new to the breed, evidently 
appearing from reversion. In some domestic varieties the wing-bars, 
instead of being simply black, as in the rock-pigeon, are beautifully 
edged with different zones of colour, and they then present a striking 
analogy with the wing-bars in certain natural species of the same family, 
such ns Phapt chcicopteru ; and tliis may probably bo accounted for by 
•Domesticated Animals,’ 1815, p. 351. 
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all the forms descended from the same remote progenitor having a ten- 
dency to vary in the same manner. Thus also we can perhaps understand 
the fact of some Laugher-pigeons cooing almost like turtle-doves, and 
of several races having peculiarities in their flight, for certain natural species 
(viz. C. torqiialrix and palumbm) display singular vagaries in this respect 
In otlier cases a race, instead of imitating in character a distinct species, 
resembles some other race; thus certain runts tremble and slightly elevate 
their tails, like fantails ; and turbits inflate the upper part of their oeso- 
phagus, lilce iKJuter-pigeons. 

It is a common circumstance to find certain coloured marks persistently 
characterising all the species of a genus, but dififering much in tint ; and 
the same thing occurs with the varieties of the pigeon : thus, instead of the 
general plumage being blue with the wing-bars black, there are snow- 
white varieties with red bars, and black varieties with wliite bars ; in other 
varieties the wing-bars, as we have seen, are elegantly zoned with different 
tints. The Spot pigeon is characterised by the whole plumage being white, 
excepting the tail and a spot on the forehead; but these parts may be red, 
yellow, or black. In the rock-pigeon and in many varieties the tail is 
blue, with the outer edges of the outer feathers white ; but in one sub- 
variety of the monk-pigeon we have a reversed variation, for the fail is 
white, except the outer edge^ of the outer feathers, which are black.” 

With some species of birds, for instance with gulls, certain coloured parts 
appear as if almost washed out, and I have observed exactly the earn 
appearance in the terminal dark tail-bar in certain pigeons, and in tho 
whole plumage of certain varieties of the duck. Analogons facts in the 
vegetable kingdom could be given. 

Many sub- varieties of the pigeon have reversed and somewhat lengthened 
feathers on the back part of their heads, and this is certainly not due to 
reversion to the parent-species, whieh shows no trace of such stmetnie; 
but when we remember that sub-varieties of tho fowl, turkey, canaiy- 
bird, duck, and goose, all have topknots or reversed feathers on their 
heads; and when we remember that scarcely a single largo natural group 
of birds can be named, in which some memtwrs have not a tuft of fcatben 
on their heads, wo may suspect that reversion to some extremely remote 
form has come into action. 

Several breeds of tho fowl have either sjmngled or pencilled feathers; 
and these caimot be derived from tho parent-species, the Oattia lankiva; 
though of course it is possible that an early progenitor of this spedes 
may have been spangled, and a still earlier or a later progenitor msy 
have boon pencilled. But ns many gallinaceous birds are spangled or 
pencilled, it is a more probable view that tho several domestic breeds 
of tho fowl have acquired this kind of plumage from all tho members of 
tho family inhoriti^ a tendency to vary in a like manner. Tho samo 
principle ituiy account for the ewes in certain breeds of sheep being 
hornless, like the females of some other hollow-horned ruminants ; it may 
account for certain domestic cats having slightly-tufted ears, like those of 
tho lynx ; and for tho skulls of domestic rabbits often differing from each 

” Bcchstcln, ‘Naturgeschiclite Deutechlands,’ Band iv., 179f, a 31. 
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other in the samo characters hy which the skulls of the various species of 
the genus Lopus differ. 

I will only allude to one other case, already discussed. Now that wo 
know that tho wild parent of the ass has striijed legs, we may feel con- 
fident that tho occasional appearance of stripes on the legs of the domestic 
ass is duo to direct reversion; but this will not accoimt for the lower 
end of the shoulder-stripe being sometimes angularly bent or slightly 
forked. So, again, when wo see dim and other coloured horses with 
stripes on the spine, shoulders, and legs, we are led, in>m reasons for- 
merly given, to believe that they reappear from direct reversion to tho 
wild parent-horse. But when horses have two or throe shoulder-stripes 
with one of them occasionally forked at tho lower end, or when they 
have stripes on their faces, or os foals are faintly striped over nearly their 
whole bodies, with the stripes angularly bent one under the other on 
the forehead, or irregularly branched in other parts, it would bo rash to 
attribute such diversified characters to the reappearance of those proper to 
the aboriginal wild horse. As three African species of the genus are much 
striped, and ns wo have scon that tho crossing of tho unstriped species 
often leads to tho hybrid ofifepring being conspicuously striped — bearing 
also in mind that the not of crossing certainly causes tho reappearance of 
long-lost characters— it is a more probable view that the above-specified 
stripes are duo to reversion, not to tho immediate wild parent-horse, but 
to tho striped progenitor of tlie whole genus. 

I have discussed this subject of analogous variation at consi- 
derable length, because, in a future work on natural species, 
it will be shoivn that the varieties of one species frequently 
mock distinct species — a fact in perfect harmony with the fore- 
going cases, and explicable only on tho theory of descent. 
Secondly, because these facts are important from showing, ns 
remarked in a former chapter, that each trifling variation is 
governed by law, and is determined in a much higher degree 
by the nature of the organisation, than by the nature of 
the conditions to which the varying being has been exposed. 
Thirdly, because these facts are to a certain extent related to a 
more general law, namely, that which Mr. B. D. Walsh” has 
called the “ Law of Equable Variability,” or, as he explains it, 
“if any given character is very variable in one species of a 
“group, it will tend to be variable in allied species; and if any 
“given character is perfectly constant in one species of a group, 
“it will tend to be constant in allied species.” 

This leads me to recall a discussion in the chapter on Selec- 
tion, in which it was shown that with domestic races, which are 
‘Proc. Entomolog. Boc. of Philadelphia,’ Oct. 1SC3, p. 213. 
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now undergoing rapid improvement, those pai-ts or characters 
wliich are the most valued vary the most. This naturally fol- 
lows from recently selected characters continually tending to 
revert to their former less improved standard, and from their 
being still acted on by the same agencies, whatever these may 
be, which first caused the characters in question to vary. The 
same principle is applicable to natural species, for, as stated 
in my ‘ Origin of Species,’ generic characters aio less variable 
than specific characters ; and the latter are those which have 
been modified by variation and natural selection, since the period 
when all the species belonging to the same genus branched off 
from a common progenitor, whilst generic characters are those 
which have remained unaltered from a much more remote epoch, 
and accordingly are now less variable. This statement makes 
a near approach to Mr. Walsh’s law of Equable Variability. 
Secondary sexual characters, it may be added, rarely serve to 
characterise distinct genera, for they usually differ much in tlie 
species of the same genus, and are highly variable in the indi- 
viduals of the same species; we have also seen in the earlier 
chapters of this work how variable secondary sexual characteis 
become under domestication. 

Summary of the three previous Chapters, on the Laws of Variation. 

In the twenty-third chapter we have seen that changed con- 
ditions occasionally act in a definite manner on the organisation, 
so that all, or nearly all, the individuals thus exposed become 
modified in the same manner. But a far more frequent result 
of changed conditions, whether acting directly on the organisa- 
tion or indirectly through the reproductive system being affected 
is indefinite and fluctuating variability. In the three latter 
chapters we have endeavoured to trace some of tlie laws by 
which such variability is regulated. 

Increased use adds to the size of a muscle, together with the 
blood-vessels, nerves, ligaments, the crests of bone to which these 
are attached, the whole bone and other connected bones. So it 
is with various glands. Increased functional activity strengthens 
the sense-organs. Increased and intermittent pressure thickens 
the epidermis ; and a change in the nature of the food some- 
times modifies the coats of the stomach, and increases or 
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■decreases the length of the intestines. Continued disuse, on 
the other hand, weakens and diminishes all parts of the organi- 
sation. Animals which during many generations have taken 
but little exercise, have their lungs reduced in size, and as a 
consequence the bony fabric of the chest, and the whole form of 
the body, become modified. With our anciently domesticated 
birds, the wings have been little used, and they are slightly 
reduced ; with their decrease, the crest of the sternum, the 
scapulm, coracoids, and furculo, have all been reduced. 

With domesticated animals, the reduction of a part from 
disuse is never carried so far that a mere rudiment is left, but 
we have good reason to believe that this has often occurred 
under nature. The cause of this difference probably is that with 
domestic animals not only sufficient time has not been granted 
for so profound a change, but that from not being exposed 
to a severe struggle for life, the principle of the economy of 
organisation does not come into action. On the contrary, we 
sometimes see that structures which are rudimentary in the 
parent-species become partially redeveloped in their domesticated 
progeny. When rudiments are formed or left under domesti- 
cation, they are the result of a sudden arrest of development, 
and not of long-continued disuse with the absorption of all super- 
fluous parts ; nevertheless they are of interest, as showing that 
rudiments are the relics of organs once perfectly developed. 

Corporeal, periodical, and mental habits, though the latter 
have been almost passed over in this work, become changed 
under domestication, and the changes are often inherited. Such 
changed habits in any organic being, especially when living a 
free life, would often lead to the augmented or diminished use 
of various organs, and consequently to their modification. From 
long-continued habit, and more especially from the occasional 
birtli of individuals with a slightly different constitution, domestic 
animals and cultivated plants become to a certain extent 
acclimatised, or adapted to a climate different from that proper 
to the parent-species. 

Through the principle of correlated variability, when one part 
varies other parts vary, — either simultaneously, or one after 
the other. Thus an organ modified during an early embryonic 
period affects other parts subsequently developed. When an 
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organ, such as the beak, increases or decreases in length, 
adjoining "or correlated parts, as the tongue and the orifice of 
the nostrils, tend to vary in the same manner. When the 
whole body increases or decreases in size, various parts become 
modified; thus with pigeons the ribs increase or decrease in 
number and breadth. Homologous parts which are identical 
during their early development and are exposed to similar condi- 
tions, tend to vary in the same or in some connected manner, — 
as in the case of the right and left sides of the body, of the front 
and hind limbs, and even of the head and limbs. So it is with 
the organs of sight and hearing; for instance white cats 
witli blue eyes are almost always deaf. There is a manifest 
relation throughout the body between the skin and its various 
appendages of hair, feathers, hoofs, horns, and teeth. In 
Paraguay, horses with curly hair have hoofs like those of a 
mule ; the wool and the horns of sheep vary together ; hairless 
dogs are deficient in their teeth; men with redundant hair 
have abnormal teeth, either deficient or in excess. Birds with 
long wing-feathers usually have long tail-feathers. Wnien long 
feathers grow from the outside of the legs and toes of pigeons, 
the two outer toes are connected by membrane ; for the whole 
leg tends to assume the structure of the wing. There is a 
manifest relation between a crest of feathers on the head and 
a marvellous amount of chango in the skull of various fowls; 
and in a lesser degree, between the greatly elongated, lopping 
ears of rabbits and the structure of their skulls. With plants, 
the leaves, various parts of the flower, and the fruit, often vary 
together in a correlated manner. 

In some eases we find correlation without being able even 
to conjectiiro what is the nature of the connection, ns with 
various correlated monstrosities and diseases. This is likewise the 
case >vith the colour of the adult pigeon, in connection with 
the presence of down on the young bird. Numerous curious 
instances have been given of peeuliarities of constitution, in 
correlation with colour, as shown by the immunity of individuals 
of some one colour from certain diseases, from the attacks of 
parasites, and from the action of certain vegetable poisons. 

Correlation is an important subject ; for with species, and 
in a lesser degree with domestic races, we continually find that 
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certain parts have been gi-eatly modified to serve some useful 
purpose; but we almost invariably find that other parts have 
hkewise been more or less modified, without our being able to 
discover any advantage in the change. No doubt great caution 
is necessaiy in coming to this conclusion, for it is diflScult to 
overrate our ignorance on the use of various parts of the organi- 
sation ; but from what we have now seen, we may believe that 
many modifications are of no direct service, having arisen in 
correlation with other and useful changes. 

Homologous parts during their early development evince an 
affinity for each other, — that is, they tend to cohere and fuse 
together much more readily than other parts. This tendency to 
fusion explains a multitude of normal structures. Multiple and 
homologous organs are especially liable to vary in number 
and probably in form. As the supply of organised matter is not 
unlimited, the principle of compensation sometimes comes into 
action ; so that, when one part is greatly developed, adjoining 
parts or functions are apt to be reduced ; but this principle is 
probably of much less importance than the more general one 
of the economy of growth. Through mere mechanical pressure 
hard parts occasionally affect soft adjoining parts. With plants 
the position of the flowers on the axis, and of the seeds in the 
capsule, sometimes leads, through a freer flow of sap, to changes 
of structure ; but these changes are often duo to reversion. 
Modifications, in whatever manner caused, will be to a certain 
extent regulated by that co-ordinating power or nisus formativus, 
which is in fact a remnant of one of the forms of reproduction, 
displayed by many lowly organised beings in their |K>wer of 
fissiparous generation and budding. Finally, the effects of the 
laws, which directly or indirectly govern variability, may bo 
largely influenced by man’s selection, and will so far be deter- 
mined by natural selection that changes advantageous to any 
race will be favoured and disadvantageous changes checked. 

Domestic races descended from the same species, or from 
two or more allied species, are liable to revert to characters 
derived from their common progenitor, and, as they have much 
in common in their constitutions, they are also liable under 
changed conditions to vary in the same manner; from these 
2 A 2 
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two causes analogous varieties often arise. When we reflect 
on the’ several foregoing laws, imperfectly as we understand 
them, and when we bear in mind how much remains to be 
discovered, we need not be surprised at the extremely intricate 
manner in which our domestic productions have varied, and 
still go on varying. 
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PROVISIONAL HYPOTHESIS OF PANQENESIS. 

HlElaUtKABY ItEMABES. — FIKW I'ART : — THE FACTS TO BE OONNECrED CXDEIl A 
SIXGLE FOIST OF VIEW, NAMELY, THE VABIOCS KINDS OF HEPBODCCnON — THE 
DIRECT ACTION OF THE MALE ELEMENT ON THE FEMALE — DEVELOPMENT — 
THE FCKCnONAL INDEPENDENCE OF THE ELEMENTS OR CNITS OF THE BODY — 
VABUBaiTY — naiEBITANCE — REVERSION. 

SECOND PART : — STATEMENT OF THE HYPOTHESIS — HOW FAR THE NECESSARY ASSUMP- 
TIONS ABE IMPROBABLE — EXPLANATION BY AID OF THE HYI'OTHESIS OF THE 
SEVERAL CLASSES OF FACTS SPECHTIED IN THE FIRST PART — CONCLUSION. 

In tlie previous chapters large classes of facts, such as those bear- 
ing on bud-variation, the various forms of inheritance, the causes 
and laws of variation, have been discussed ; and it is obvious that 
these subjects, as well as the several modes of reproduction, 
stand in some sort of relation to each other. I have been led, 
or rather forced, to form a view which to a certain extent 
connects these facts by a tangible method. Every one would 
wish to explain to himself, even in an imperfect manner, how it 
is possible for a character possessed by some remote ancestor 
suddenly to reappear in the offspring; how the effects of 
increased or decreased use of a limb can be transmitted to the 
child; how the male sexual element can act not solely on 
the ovule, but occasionally on the mother-form ; how a limb can 
be reproduced on the exact line of amputation, with neither too 
much nor too little added ; how it comes that organic beings 
identical in every respect are habitually produced by such 
widely different processes, as budding and true seminal genera- 
tion. I am aware that my view is merely a provisional hypo- 
thesis or speculation; but until a better one be advanced, it 
may be serviceable by bringing together a multitude of facts 
which are at present left disconnected by any efScient cause. 
As Whewell, the historian of the inductive sciences, remarks : — 
“Hypotheses may often be of service to science, when they 
‘I involve a certain portion of incompleteness, and even of error.” 
Under this point of view I venture to advance the hypothesis of 
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Pangenesis, which implies that the whole organisation, in the 
sense of every separate atom or unit, reproduces itseE Hence 
ovules and pollen-grains, — the fertilised seed or egg, as well os 
buds, — include and consist of a multitude of germs throivu off 
from each separate atom of the organism. 

In the First Part I will enumerate as briefly as I can tlie 
groups of facts which seem to demand connection ; but certain 
subjects, not hitherto discussed, must be treated at dispropor- 
tionate length. In the Second Part the hypothesis will be given; 
and we shall see, after considering how far the necessary 
assumptions are in themselves improbable, whether it serves to 
bring tmder a single point of view the various facts. 

Part I. 



Reproduction may be divided into two main classes, namely, 
sexual and asexual. The latter is effected in many ways — ^by 
gemmation, that is by the formation of buds of various kinds, 
and by fl^iparous generation, that is by spontaneous or artificial 
division. It is notorious that some of the lower animals, when 
cut into many pieces, reproduce so many perfect individuals: 
Lj'onnet cut a Nais or freshwater worm into nearly forty pieces, 
and these all reproduced perfect animals.* It is probable that 
segmentation could be carried much further in some of the 
protozoa, and with some of the lowest plants each cell will 
reproduce the parent-form. Johannes MtiUer thought that 
there was an important distinction between gemmation and 
fission; for in the latter case the divided portion, however 
small, is more perfectly organised ; but most physiologists are 
now convinced that the two processes are essentially alike.* 
Prof. Huxley remarks, “fission is little more than a peculiar 
“mode of budding,” and Prof. H. J. Clark, who has especially 



' Quoted by Puget, ‘Lectures on 
PoUioIogy,’ 1853. p. 159. 

’ Dr. Loehnumn, also, observes 
(‘Annuls and Mug. of Nut. History,' 
2nd series, voL xix., 1857, p. 231) 
witli respect to infusoria, that “fissa- 
“ tiun and genunation puss into each 
“other almost imperceptibly." Again, 
Mr. W. C. Minor (“Annals and Mag. of 
Nat. Hist,’ 3rd series, vol xi. p. 328) 



sliows that with Annelids the distinc- 
tion that bus been made between fission 
and budding is not a fundamental one. 
Bee Bonnet, ‘ (Euvres d’Hist Nat.,' tom. 
V., 1781, p. 339, for remarks on the 
budding-out of the amputated limhs 
of Salumondcrs. See, nlso. Professor 
Clark’s work ‘Mind in Nature,’ Now 
York, 1865, pp. 62, 94. 
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attended to this subject, shows in detail that there is sometimes 
“a compromise between self-division and budding.” When a 
limb is amputated, or when the whole body is bisected, the cut 
extremities are said to bud forth ; and as the papilla, which is 
first formed, consists of undeveloped cellular tissuo like that 
forming an ordinary bud, the expression is apparently correct. 
We see the connection of the two processes in another way ; for 
Tremhley observed that with the hydra the reproduction of the 
head after amputation was checked as soon as the animal began 
to bud.’ 

Between the production, by fissiparous generation, of two or 
more complete individuals, and the repair of even a very slight 
injury, we have, as remarked in a former chapter, so perfect 
and insensible a gradation, that it is impossible to doubt that 
they ore connected processes. Between the power which re- 
pairs a trifling injury in any part, and the power which pre- 
viously “was occupied in its maintenance by the continued 
“mutation of its particles,” there cannot be any great diflerence ; 
and we may follow Mr. Paget in believing them to be the self- 
same power. As at each stage of growth an amputated part 
is replaced by one in the same state of development, we 
must likewise follow ]\L\ Paget in admitting “ that the powers 
“of development from the embryo are identical with those 
“exercised for the restoration from injuries: in other words, 
“that the powers are the same by which perfection is first 
“achieved, and by which, when lost, it is recovered.”* Finally, 
wo may conclude that the several forms of gemmation, and of 
fissiparous generation, the repair of injuries, the maintenance 
of each part in its proper state, and the growth or progressive 
developiment of the whole structure of the embryo, are all 
essentially the results of one and the same great power. 

Sexual Generation . — The union of the two sexual elements 
seems to make a broad distinction between sexual and asexual 
reproduction. But the well-ascertained coses of Parthenogenesis 
prove that the distinction is not really so great as it at first 
appears ; for ovules occasionally, and even in some cases fre- 
■quently, become developed into perfect beings, without the con- 

• Puget, ‘Lecturca on Pathology,’ 1858, p. 158. < Idem, pp. 152, 1C4, 
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course of the male olemeut. J. Muller and others admit that 
ovules and buds have the same essential nature ; and iu the 
case of Daphnia Sir J. Lubbock first showed that ova and 
pseudova are identical in structure. Certain bodies, which 
during their early development cannot be distinguished by any 
external character from true ovules, nevertheless must be dossed 
as buds, for though formed within the ovarium they are incap- 
able of fertilisation. This is the case with the germ-balls of 
the Cecidomyide larvm, as described by Leuckart.® Ovules 
and the male element, before they become united, have, like 
buds, an independent existence.® Both have the power of trans- 
mitting every single character possessed by the parent-form. 
We see this clearly when hybrids are paired inter se, for the 
characters of either grandparent often reappear, either perfectly 
or by segments, in the progeny. It is an error to suppose 
that the male transmits certain characters and the female 
other chai-actcrs ; though no doubt, from imknown causes, one 
sex sometimes has a stronger power of transmission than the 
other. 

It has been maintained by some authoi's that a bud difiers 
essentially from a fertilised germ, by always reproducing the 
perfect character of the parent-stock; whilst fertilised germs 
become developed into beings which differ, in a greater or less 
degree, from each other and from their parents. But there is 
no such broad distinction as this. In the eleventh chapter, 
numerous cases were given showing that buds occasionally 
grow into plants having new and strongly marked characters ; 
and varieties thus produced can bo propagated for a length 
of time by buds, and occasionally by seed. Nevertheless, it 
must be admitted that beings produced sexually ore much more 
liable to vary than those produced asexually ; and of this fact a 
partial explanation will hereafter be attempted. The variability 
in both cases is determined by the same general causes, and is 
governed by the same laws. Hence new varieties arising from 
buds cannot be distinguished from those arising from seed. 
Although bud-varieties usually retain their character during 

‘ On the Asexual Beproduction of ‘See some excellent remarks on this 
Cecidomyide Lame, translated iu heod by Quutrefagos, in ‘ Annnlcs dcs 
■ Annals and Mag. of Nat. Hist.,' March, Sc. Nat.,' Zoolog., 3rd scries, 1850, p. 
1806, pp. 167, 171. 138. 
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successive bud-generations, yet they occasionally revert, even 
after a long series of bud-generations, to their former character. 
This tendency to reversion in buds is one of the most remarkable 
of the several points of agreement between the offspring from 
bud and seminal reproduction. 

There is, however, one difference between beings produced 
sexually and asexually, which is very generuL The former 
usually pass in the course of their development from a lower to 
a higher grade, as we see in the metamorphoses of insects and 
iu the concealed metamorphoses of the vertebrata ; but this 
passage from a lower to a higher grade cannot be considered as 
a necessary accompaniment of sexual reproduction, for hardly 
anything of the kind occurs iu the development of Aphis 
amongst insects, or with certain crustaceans, cephalopods, or 
with any of the higher vascular plants. Animals propagated 
asexually by buds or fission are on the other hand never known 
to imdergo a retrogressive metamorphosis ; that is, they do not 
first sink to a lower before passing on to their higher and final 
stage of development But during the act of asexual produc- 
tion or subsequently to it, they often advance in organisation, 
as we see in the many cases of “ alternate generation.” In thus 
speaking of alternate generation, I follow those naturalists w'ho 
look at the process as essentially one of- internal budding or of 
fissiparous generation. Some of the lower plants, however, such 
as mosses and certain algse, according to Dr. L. Eadlkofer,' when 
propagated asexually, do undergo a retrogressive metamorphosis. 
We can to a certain extent understand, as far as the final cause 
is concerned, why beings propagated by buds should so rarely 
retrogi-ess during development; for with each organism the 
structure acquired at each stage of development must be adapted 
to its peculiar habits. Now, with beings produced by gemmation, 
—and this, differently from sexual reproduction, may occur at 
any period of growth, — if there were places for the support of 
many individuals at some one stage of development, the simplest 
plan would bo that tliey should be multiplied by gemmation at 
tliat stage, and not that they should first retrograde in their 
development to an earlier or simpler structure, which might 
not be fitted for the surrounding conditions. 

I ‘ Annals and Slag, of Nat. Hist.’ 2nd series, vol. xx, 1857, TP- 153-455. 
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From the several foregoing considerations we may conclude 
that the difference between sexual and asexual generation is 
not nearly so great as it at first appears ; and we have already 
seen that there is the closest agreement between gemmation, 
fissiparous generation, the repair of injuries, and ordinary growth 
or development. Tlie capacity of fertilisation by the male 
clement seems to be the chief distinction between an ovule and 
a bud ; and this capacity is not invariably brought into action, 
as in the cases of parthcnogenetic reproduction. We are here 
naturally led to inquire what the final cause can be of the 
necessity in ordinary generation for the concourse of the two 
sexual elements. 

Seeds and ova are often [highly serviceable as the means of 
disseminating plants and animals, and of preserving them during 
one or more seasons in a dormant state; but unimpregnated 
seeds or ova, and detached buds, would be equally serviceable 
for both purposes. We can, however, indicate two important 
advantages gained by the concourse of the two sexes, or rather 
of two individuals belonging to opposite sexes; for, as I have 
shown in a former chapter, the structure of every organism 
appears to be especially adapted for the concurrence, at least 
occasionally, of two individuals. In nearly the same manner 
ns it is admitted by naturalists that hybridism, from inducing 
sterility, is of service in keeping the forms of life distinct and 
fitted for their proper plaees; so, when species are rendered 
highly variable by changed conditions of life, the free inter- 
crossing of the varying individuals wiU tend to keep each form 
fitted for its proper place in nature ; and crossing can be efiected 
only by sexual generation, but whether the end thus gained 
is of sufficient importance to account for the first origin of 
sexual intercourse is very doubtful. Secondly, I have shown, 
from the consideration of a large body of facts, that, as a slight 
change in the conditions of life is beneficial to each creature, 
so, in an analogous manner, is the change effected in the germ 
by sexual union with a distinct individual ; and I have been led, 
from observing the many widely -extended provisions thmughout 
nature for this purpose, and from the greater vigour of crossed 
organisms of all kinds, as proved ^by direct experiments, as 
well as from the evil effects of close interbreeding when long 
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continued, to believe that the advantage thus gained is very- 
great. Besides these two important ends, there may, of course, 
be others, as yet unknown to us, gained by the concourse of the 
two sexes. 

Why the germ, which before impregnation undergoes a certain 
amount of development, ceases to progress and perishes, unless 
it be acted on by the male element; and why conversely the 
male element, which is enabled to keep alive for even four 
or five years within the spermatheca of a female insect, like- 
wise perishes, unless it acts on or unites with the germ, are 
questions which cannot be answered with any certainty. It 
is, however, possible, that both sexual elements perish, unless 
brought into union, simply from including too little formative 
matter for independent existence and development; for cer- 
tainly they do not in ordinary cases differ in their power of 
giving character to the embryo. This view of the importance 
of the quantity of formative matter seems probable from the 
following considerations. Tliere is no reason to suspect that 
the spermatozoa or pollen-grains of the same individual animal 
or plant differ from each other ; yet Quatrefages has shown in 
the case of the Teredo,* as did formerly Prevost and Dumas 
with other animals, that more than one spermatozoon is requisite 
to fertilise an ovule. This has likewise been clearly proved by 
Newport," who adds the important fact, established by numerous 
experiments, that, when a very small number of spermatozoa 
are applied to the ova of Batrachians, they are only partially 
impregnated and the embryo is never fully developed: the 
first step, however, towards development, namely, the partial 
segmentation of the yelk, does occur to a greater or less extent, 
but is never completed up to granulation. The rate of the seg- 
mentation is likewise determined by the number of the siierma- 
tozoa. With respect to plants, nearly the same results were 
obtained by Kolreuter and Gartner. Tliis last careful obseiwer 
found,*" after making successive trials on a Malva with more 
and more pollen-grains, that even thirty grains did not fer- 
tilise a single seed ; but when forty grains were applied to the 

» ‘ Annnics dca Sc. Nat,’ 3nl aeries, 1850, tom. xiii. 

• < Transact. PliU. Soc.,’ 1851, pp. 19G, 208, 210 ; 1853, p. 245, 247. 

u ‘Beitrage zor Eenntnisa,' See., 1844, a. 345. 
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stigma, a few seeds of small size were formed. The pollen- 
grains of Mirabilis are extraordinarily large, and the ovarium 
contains only a single o\-nle; and these circumstances led 
Naudin" to make the following interesting experiments: a 
flower was fertilised by three grains and succeeded perfectly; 
twelve flowers were fertilised by two grains, and seventeen 
flowers by a single grain, and of these one flower alone in 
each lot perfected its seed : and it deserv’es especial notice that 
tlie plants produced by these two seeds never attained their 
proper dimensions, and bore flowers of remarkably small size. 
From these facts we clearly see that the quantity of the pecu- 
liar formative matter which is contained within the spermatozoa 
and pollen-grains is an all-important element in the act of 
fertilisation, not only in the full development of tlie seed, but 
in the vigour of the plant produced from such seed. We 
see something of the same kind in certain cases of parthe- 
nogenesis, that is, when the male element is wholly excluded ; 
for M. Jourdan'* found that, out of about 58,000 eggs laid by 
unimpregnated silk-moths, many passed through their early 
embryonic stages, showing that they were capable of self- 
development, but only twenty-nine out of the whole number 
produced caterpillars. Therefore it is not on improbable view 
that deficient bulk or quantity in the formative matter, contained 
within the sexual elements, is the main cause of their not having 
the capacity of prolonged separate existence and development 
The belief that it is the function of the spermatozoa to commu- 
nicate life to the ovule seems a strange one, seeing that the 
unimpregnated ovule is already alive and continues for a con- 
siderable time alive. 'We shall hereafter see that it is probable 
that the sexual elements, or possibly only the female element, 
include certain primordial cells, that is, such as have undergone 
no difierentiation, and which are not present in an active state 
in buds. 

Qraft-hyhrids . — When discussing in the eleventh chapter the 
curious case of the Cytims adami, it was shown that, after the tissues 

n ‘NooTellos Arcliivcsdu Sloseom,' “ As quoted by Sir J. Lubbock in 
tom. i. p. 27. • Not. Hist. Review, ’ 1862, p. 345. 
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of two plants belonging to distinct species or varieties have become 
intimately united, buds are occasionally produced which, like 
hybrids, combine the characters of the two united forms. It is 
also certain that when trees with variegated leaves are grafted or 
budded on a common stock, the latter sometimes produces buds 
bearing variegated leaves ; but this may perhaps be looked at ns 
a case of inoculated disease. The possibility of the production 
of hybridised buds by the union of two distinct vegetative tissues 
is an important fact, as it shows us that sexual and asexual 
reproduction are essentially the same ; for the power of combin- 
ing in the offspring the characters of both parents is the most 
striking of all the functions of sexual generation. 

Direct Action of the Male Element on the Female . — In the 
chapter just referred to, I have given abundant proofs that 
foreign pollen occasionally affects the mother-plant in a direct 
manner. Thus, when Gallesio fertilised an orange-flower with 
pollen from the lemon, the fruit bore stripes of perfectly charac- 
terised lemon-peel : with peas, several observers have seen the 
colour of the seed-coats and even of the pod directly affected by 
the pollen of a distinct variety ; so it has been with the fmit of 
the apple, which consists of the modified calyx and upper part 
of the fiower-stalk. These parts in ordinary cases are wholly 
formed by the mother-plant. We here see the male element 
affecting and hybridising not that part which it is properly 
adapted to affect, namely the ovule, but the partially-developed 
tissues of a distinct individual We are thus brought half-way 
towards a graft-hybrid, in which the cellular tissue of one form, 
instead of its pollen, is believed to hybridise the tissues of a 
distinct form. I formerly assigned reasons for rejecting the 
belief that the mother-plant is affected through the intervention 
of the hybridised embryo ; but even if this view were admitted, 
the case would become one of graft-hybridism, for the fertilised 
embrjo and the mother-plant must be looked at as distinct 
individuals. 

With animals which do not breed until nearly mature, and 
of which all the parts are then fully developed, it is hardly' 
possible that the male element should directly affect the 
female. But we have the analogous and perfectly well-ascer- 
tained case of the male element of a distinct form, as with tho 
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quagga and Lord Morton’s mare, affecting the orarium of the 
female, so that the ovules and offspring subsequently produced 
by her when impregnated by other males are plainly affected 
and hybridised by the first male. 

Development. — The fertilised germ reaches maturity by a vast 
number of changes : these are either slight and slowly effected, 
as when the child grows into the man, or are great and sudden, 
as with the metamorphoses of most insects. Between these ex- 
tremes we have, even within the same class, every gradation : 
thus, as Sir. J. Lubbock has shown,'^ there is an Ephemerons 
insect which moults above twenty times, imdergoing each time 
a slight but decided change of structure ; and these changes, ( 
as he further remarks, probably reveal to us the normal stages 
of development which are concealed and hurried through, 
or suppressed, in most other insects. In ordinary metamor- 
phoses, the parts and organs appear to become changed into the 
corresponding parts in the next stage of development; but 
there is another form of development, which has been called by 
Professor Owen metagenesis. In this case “ the new parts are 
“ not moulded upon the inner surface of the old ones. The 
“ plastic force has changed its course of operation. The outer 
“ case, and all that gave form and character to the precedent 
“ individual, perish and are cast off ; they are not changed into 
“ the corresponding parts of the new individual. These are due 
“ to a new and distinct developmental process,” &c.'^ Metamor- 
phosis, however, graduates so insensibly into metagenesis, that 
the two processes cannot be distinctly separated. For instance, 
in the last change which Cirripedes undergo, the alimentary 
canal and some other organs are moulded on pre-existing parts; 
but the eyes of the old and the young animal are developed in 
entirely different parts of the body ; the tips of the mature ‘ 
limbs are formed within the larval limbs, and may be said 
to be metamorphosed from them ; but their basal portions 
and the whole thorax are developed in a plane actually at 
right angles to the limbs and thorax of the larva; and this 

” ‘ Transact. Linn. Soc.,’ vol. xxiv., on this subject, in reference to the de- 
18G3, p. 62. velopment of star-fishes, and shows how 

“ ‘Parthenogenesis,’ 1849, pp. 25- cnriously metamorphosis graduates into 
26. Prof. Huxley has some excellent gemmation or zoid-formation, which ii 
remarks (■ Medical Times,' 1856, p. 637) in fact the same as metagenesis. 
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may be called metagenesis. The metagenetie process is carried 
to an extreme degree in the development of some Echinoderms, 
for the animal in the second stage of development is formed 
almost like a hud within the animal of the first stage, the 
latter being then cast off like an old vestment, yet sometimes 
still maintaining for a short period an independent vitality.'* 

If, instead of a single individual, several were to be thus 
developed metngenctically within a pre-existing form, the pro- 
cess would be called one of alternate generation. The young 
thus developed may either closely resemble the encasing parent- 
form, as with the larvre of Cecidomyia, or may differ to an 
astonishing degree, as with many parasitic worms and with 
jelly-fishes ; but this docs not make any essential difference in 
the process, any more than the greatness or abruptness of the 
change in the metamorphoses of insects. 

Tlie whole question of development is of great importance 
for our present subject When an organ, the eye for instance, 
is metagcnetically formed in a part of the body where during 
the previous stage of development no eye existed, we must look 
at it ns a new and independent growth. The absolute independ- 
ence of new and old structures, which correspond in structure 
and function, is still more obvious when several individuals are 
formed within a previous encasing form, as in the cases of 
alternate generation. The same important principle probably 
comes largely into play even in the case of continuous growth, 
as we shall see when we consider the inheritance of modifica- 
tions at corresponding ages. 

We are led to the same conclusion, namely, the independ- 
ence of parts successively developed, by another and quite 
distinct group of facts. It is well known that many animals 
belonging to the same class, and therefore not differing widely 
from each other, pass through an extremely different course of 
development. Thus certain beetles, not in any way remarkably 
different from others of the same order, undergo what has been 
called a hyper-metamorphosis — that is, they pass through an 
early stage wholly different from the ordinary grub-like larvo. 
In the same sub-order of crabs, namely, the Macroura, as Fritz 

" Frof. J. Ecny Greene, in Gunther’s ' Eecord of Zoolog. LitV 18C5, p. C25. 
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IMuller remarks, the river cray-fisli is hatched under the same 
form which it ever afterwanls retains; the young lobster has 
divided legs, like a Mysis; the Palmmon appears under the 
form of a Zoea, and Peneus under the Nauplius-form ; and 
how wonderfully these larval forms differ from eaeh other, is 
known to every naturalist.'* Some other crustaceans, as the 
same author observes, start from the same point and arrive at 
nearly the same end, but in the middle of their development are 
widely different from each other. Still more striking cases 
could bo given with respect to the Echinodermata. With the 
Medusa; or jelly-fishes Professor Allman observes, “ the classi- 
“ fication of the Hydroida would be a comparatively simple 

task if, as has been erroneously asserted, generically-identieal 
“ inedusoids always arose from generically-identieal polypoids ; 
“ and on the other hand, that generically-identieal polypoids 
“ always gave origin to generically-identieal medusoids.” So, 
again. Dr. Strethill Wright remarks, “ in the life-history of the 
“ Hydroidse any phase, planuloid, polypoid, or medusoid, may 
“ be absent.” 

According to the belief now generally accepted by our best 
naturalists, all the members of the same order or class, the 
Macrourous crustaceans for instance, are descended from a 
common progenitor. During their descent they have diveiged 
much in structure, but have retained much in common ; and 
this divergence and retention of character has been effected, 
though they have passed and still pass through marvellously 
different metamorphoses. This fact well illustrates how inde- 
pendent each structure must be from that which precedes and 
follows it in the course of development. 

The Functimal Independence of the Elements or Units of the 
Body . — Physiologists agree that the whole organism consists of 
a multitude of elemental parts, which are to a great extent 
independent of each other. Each organ, says Claude Bernard," 
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has its proper life, its autonomy ; it can develop and reproduce 
itself independently of the adjoining tissues. The great German 
authority, Virchow,*’ asserts still more emphatically that each 
system, as the nervous or osseous system, or the blood, consists 

of an “ enormous mass of minute centres of action Every 

“ element has its own special action, and even though it derive 
“ its stimulus to activity from other parts, yet alone effects the 

“ actual performance of its duties Every single epithelial 

“and muscular fibre-cell leads a sort of parasitical existence 

“ in relation to the rest of the body Every single bone- 

“ corpuscle really possesses conditions of nutrition peculiar to 
“itself.” Each element, as Mr. Paget remarks, lives its ap- 
pointed time, and then dies, and, after being cast off or absorbed, 
is replaced.” I presume that no physiologist doubts that, for 
instance, each bone-corpuscle of the finger differs from the 
corresponding corpuscle in the corresponding joint of the toe; 
and there can hardly be a doubt that even those on the corre- 
sponding sides of the body differ, though almost identical in 
nature. This near approach to identity is curiously shown in 
many diseases in which the same exact points on the right and 
left sides of the body are similarly affected ; thus Mr. Paget ” 
gives a drawing of a diseased pelvis, in which the bone has 
grown into a most complicated pattern, but “there is not one 
“spot or line on one side which is not represented, os exactly as 
“ it would bo in a mirror, on the other.” 

Many facts support this view of the independent life of each 
minnte element of the body. Virchow insists that a single bone- 
corpuscle or a single cell in the skin may become disea^. The 
spur of a cock, after being inserted into the eye of an ox, lived 
for eight years, and acquired a weight of 30C grammes, or 
nearly fourteen ounces.” The tail of a pig has ^en grafted 
into the middle of its bock, and reacquired sensibility. Dr. 
Ollier” inserted a piece of periosteum from the bone of a 
young dog under the skin of a rabbit, and true bone was 
developed. A multitude of similar facts could be given. The 

*• ‘ Cellular Pathology,’ tranalat by ” Manlogaraa, quoted in ‘ Popular 
Dr. CJiance, 1860, pp. 14, 18, 83, 460. Science Beview,’ July 1805, p. .522. 

■ Paget, ‘ SurgM Pathology,' vol. L, ” ‘ De la Production Artificiollo dca 

1853, pp. 12-14. Oa,’p.8. 

n Idem, p. 19. 
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frequent presence of hairs and of perfectly developed teeth, oven 
teeth of the second dentition, in ovarian tumours,^ are facts 
leading to the same conclusion. 

Whether each of the iimumerablo autonomous elements of 
the body is a cell or the modified product of a cell, is a more 
doubtful question, even if so wide a definition be given to the 
term, as to include cell-like bodies without walls and without 
nuclei.* Professor Lionel Beale uses the term “germinal 
“ matter ” for the contents of cells, taken in this wide accepta- 
tion, and he draws a broad distinction between germinal matter 
and “ formed material ” or the various products of cells.* But 
the doctrine of omnis ceUula e celluld is admitted for plants, and 
is a widely prevalent belief with respect to animals.* Thus 
Virchow, the great supporter of the cellular theory, whilst 
allowing that difiSculties exist, maintains that every atom of 
tissue is derived from cells, and these from pre-existing cells, 
and these primarily from the egg, which he regards as a great 
cell. That cells, still retaining the same nature, increase by 
self-division or proliferation, is admitted by almost every ona 
But when an organism undergoes a great change of structure 
during development, the cells, which at each stage are supposed 
to be directly derived from previously existing cells, must likewise 
be greatly changed in nature ; this change is apparently attri- 
buted by the supporters of the cellular doctrine to some inherent 
power which the cells possess, and not to any external agency. 

Another school maintains that cells and tissues of all kinds 
may be formed, independently of pre-existing cells, from plastic 
lymph or blastema ; and this it is thought is well exhibited in 
the repair of wounds. As I have not especially attended to 
histology, it would be presumptuous in me to express an opi- 
nion on the two opposed doctrines. But every one appears to 
admit that the body consists of a multitude of “ organic units,”* 

« Isidoro GcoflVoy St Hilairo, ‘ Hist Aspect of Cellular Pothology,’ ‘ Edin- 
dc8 Anomalies,’ tom. II. pp. 549, 560, burgh Medical Joumnl,' April, 1863. 
662 : Virchow, idem, p. 484. » This term is used by Dr. E. Mont 

• For the most recent classification gomcry (‘ On the Formation of so-callod 
of ceils, see Ernst Hackers ‘ GcnercUo Cells in Animal Bodies,’ 1867, p. 42X 
Morphology’ Band ii, 1866, s. 275. who denies that cells are derived from 

** ' The Structure and Growth of other cells by a process of growth, but 
Tissues,’ 1865, p. 21, 4c. believes that they originate through 

w Dr. W. Turner, • The present certain chemical changes. 
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each of which possesses its own proper attributes, and is to a 
certain extent independent of all others. Hence it mil be con- 
venient to use indifferently the terms cells or organic units or 
simply units. 

Variability and Inheritance . — We have seen in the twenty- 
second chapter that variability is not a principle co-ordinate 
with life or reproduction, but results from special causes, 
generally from changed conditions acting during successive 
generations. Part of the fluctuating variability thus induciid 
is apparently due to the sexual system being easily affected 
by changed conditions, so that it is often rendered impotent ; 
and when not so seriously affected, it often fails in its proper 
function of transmitting truly the characters of the parents to 
the offspring. But variability is not necessarily connected with 
the sexual system, as we see from the cases of bud-variation ; 
and although we may not be able to trace the nature of the 
connexion, it is probable that many deviations of structure which 
appear in sexual offspring result from changed conditions acting 
directly on the organisation, independently of the reproductive 
organs. In some instances we may feel sure of this, when all, or 
nearly all the individuals which have been similarly exposed are 
similarly and definitely affected — as in the dwarfed and otherwise 
changed maize brought from hot countries when cultivated in 
Germany ; in the change of the fleece in sheep within the tropics ; 
to a certain extent in the increased size and early maturity of 
our highly-improved domesticated animals ; in inherited gout 
from intemperance ; and in many other such cases. Now, as 
such changed conditions do not especially affect the reproductive 
organs, it seems mysterious on any ordinary view why their 
product, the new organic being, should be similarly affected. 

How, again, can we explain to ourselves the inherited effects 
of the use or disuse of particular organs ? The domesticated 
duck flies less and walks more than the wild duck, and its 
limb-bones have become in a corresponding manner diminished 
and increased in comparison with those of the wild duck. A 
horse is trained to certain paces, and the colt inherits similar 
consensual movements. The domesticated rabbit becomes tame 
from close confinement; the dog intelligent from associating 
with man ; the retriever is taught to fetch and carry : and these 
2 B 2 
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meutal endowments and bodily powers are all inherited. Nothing 
in the whole circuit of physiology is more wonderful. How can 
the use or disuse of a particular limb or of the brain affect 
a small aggregate of reproductive cells, seated in a distant part 
of the body, in such a manner that the being developed from 
these cells inherits the characters of either one or both 
parents? Even an imperfect answer to this question would 
be satisfactory. 

Sexual reproduction docs not essentially differ, ns we have 
seen, from budding or self-division, and these processes graduate 
through the repair of injuries into ordinary development and 
gro^vth; it might therefore be expected that every character 
would bo as regularly transmitted by all the methods of re- 
production os by continued growth. In the chapters devoted 
to inheritance it was shown that a multitude of newly-acquired 
characters, whether injurious or beneficial, whether of the lowest 
or highest vital importance, are often faithfully transmitted 
— frequently even when one parent alone possesses some new 
peculiarity. It deserves especial attention that characters ap- 
pearing at any ago tend to reappear at a corro.sponding age. 
We may on the whole conclude that in all cases inheritance 
is the rule, and non-inheritance the anomaly. In some instances 
a character is not inherited, from the conditions of life being 
directly opposed to its development; in many instances, from 
the conditions incessantly inducing fresh variability, as with 
gra,fted fruit-trees and highly cultivated flowers. In the re- 
maining cases the failure may be attributed to reversion, by 
which the child resembles its grandparents or more remote pro- 
genitors, instead of its parents. 

This principle of Eeversion is the most wonderful of all the 
attributes of Inheritance. It proves to us tliat the transmission 
of a character and its development, which ordinarily go together 
and thus escape discrimination, are distinct powers ; and these 
powers in some cases are even antagonistic, for each acts alter- 
nately in successive generations. Eeversion is not a rare event, 
depending on some unusual or favourable combination of circum- 
stances, but occurs so regularly with crossed animals and plants, 
and so frequently with uncrossed breeds, that it is evidently an 
essential part of the principle of inheritance. We know that 
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changed conditions have the power of evoking long-lost characters, 
as in the case of some feral animals. The act of crossing in 
itself possesses this power in a high degree. What can be 
more wonderful than that characters, which have disappeared 
during scores, or hundreds, or even thousands of generations, 
should suddenly reappear perfectly developed, as in the case 
of pigeons and fowls when purely bred, and especially when 
crossed ; or as with the zebrine stripes or dun-coloured horses, 
and other such cases? Many monstrosities come under this 
same head, as when rudimentary organs are redeveloped, or 
when an organ which we must believe was possessed by an 
early progenitor, but of which not even a rudiment is left, 
suddenly reappears, as with the fifth stamen in some Scro- 
phulariaceie. We have already seen that reversion acts in bud- 
reproduction ; and we know that it occasionally acts during the 
growth of the same individual animal, especially, but not exclu- 
sively, when of crossed parentage, — as in the rare cases described 
of individual fowls, pigeons, cattle, and rabbits, which have 
reverted as they advanced in years to the colours of one of their 
parents or ancestors. 

We are led to believe, as formerly explained, that every 
character which occasionally reappears is present in a latent form 
in each generation, in nearly the same manner as in male and 
female animals secondary characters of the opposite sex lie 
latent, ready to be evolved when the reproductive organs are 
injured. This comparison of the secondary sexual characters 
which are latent in both sexes, with other latent characters, 
is the more appropriate from the case recorded of the Hen, 
which assumed some of the masculine characters, not of her 
own race, but of an early progenitor; she thus exhibited at 
the same time the redevelopment of latent characters of both 
kinds and connected both classes. In every living creature 
we may feel assured that a host of lost characters lie ready to 
be evolved under proper conditions. How can we make in- 
telligible, and connect with other facts, this wonderful and 
common capacity of reversion, — this power of calling back to 
life long-lost characters ? 
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I have now enumerated the chief facts which every one would 
desire to connect by some intelligible bond. This can be done, 
as it seems to me, if we make the following assumptions; if 
the first and chief one be not rejected, the others, from being 
supported by various physiological considerations, will not appear 
very improbable. It is almost imiversally admitted that cell^ 
or the units of the body, propagate themselves by self-division or 
proliferation, retaining the same nature, and ultimately becoming 
converted into the various tissues and substances of the body. 
But besides this means of increase I assume that cells, before 
their conversion into completely passive or “ formed material,” 
throw off minute granules or atoms, which circulate freely 
throughout the system, and when supplied with proper nutriment 
multiply by self-division, subsequently becoming developed into 
cells like those from which they were derived. These granules 
for the sake of distinctness may be called' cell-gemmules, or, 
as the cellular theory is not fully established, simply gem- 
mules. They are supposed to be transmitted from the parents 
to the offspring, and are generally developed in the genera- 
tion which immediately succeeds, but are often transmitted 
in a dormant state during many generations and are then 
developed. Their development is supposed to depend on their 
union with other partially developed cells or gemmules which 
precede them in the regular course of growth. Why I use 
the term union, will be seen when we discuss the direct action 
of pollen on the tissues of the mother-plant. Gemmules arc 
supposed to bo thrown off by every cell or unit, not only 
during the adult state, but during all the stages of develop- 
ment. Lastly, I assume that the gemmules in their dormant 
state have a mutual affinity for each other, leading to their 
aggregation either into buds or into the sexual elements. Hence- 
speaking strictly, it is not the reproductive elements, nor the 
buds, wliich generate new organisms, but the cells tliemselves 
throughout the body. These assumptions constitute the pro- 
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visional hypothesis which I have called Pangenesis. Views in 
some respects similar have been propounded, ns I find, by other 
autliors.“ 



* Prof. Huxley baa called my atten- 
boD to the views of Buffon and Bonnet. 
The former Hist. Nat. Ge'n.,’ edit of 
1749, tom. ii. pp. 54, 62, 329, 333, 420, 
425) snppoaes that organic molecules 
exist in the food consumed by every 
living croutuio; and that these mole- 
cules are analogous in nature with the 
various organa by which tliey are ab- 
sorbed. When the organa thus become 
fully developed, tho molecules being no 
longer required collect and form buds 
or the sexual elements. If Bu&bn had 
assumed that his organic molecules had 
been formed by each sepomte unit 
throughout tho body, his view and 
mine would have been closely similar. 

Bonnet (‘ Gfuvres d'llist Nat.,' tom. 
v.,part L, 1781, 4to. edit., p. 3.34) speaks 
of the limbs having germs adapted for 
tho reparation of all possible losses; 
but whether those germs aro supposed 
to bo tho same with those witliiu the 
buds and sexual organs is not clear. 
Uis famous but now exploded theory 
of tmboUemenl implies tliat perfect 
genns arc included within germs in 
endless succession, pre-furmed and ready 
for all succeeding generations. Accord- 
ing to my view, tho germs or gemmules 
of each separate part wore not originally 
pro-formed, but aro continually pro- 
duced at all ages during each generation, 
with some handed down from preceding 
generations. 

Prof. Owen remarks Parthono- 
gonosis,' 1849, pp. 5-8), “Not all tho 
“progeny of the primary impregnated 
“ gcrm-ccU ore required for tho formation 
“of the body in ali animals ; certain of 
“tho derivative germ-cells may remain 
“unchanged and become included in 
“that body wliich has been composed 
“of their metamorphosed and diversely 
“combined or conduent brethren : so 
“ included, any derivative germ-cell or 
“ the nucleus of such, may commence and 
" repeat the same processes of growth by 
“ imbibitbn, and of propagation by spon- 



“ tancons fission, ns those to which itself 
“ owed its origin ; " &c. By tho agency 
of these germ-cells ProC Owen accounts 
for parthenogenesis, for propagation by 
self-division during successive genera- 
tions, and for tho repairs of injuries. 
His view agrees with mine in the as- 
sumed transmission and muitiplication 
of liis germ-ccils, but difibrs funda- 
mentally from mine in tho belief that 
the primary gcrm-ccll was formed within 
tho ovarium of tho female and was fer- 
tilised by tho male. My gemmules are 
supposed to bo formed, quite indepen- 
dently of sexual concourse, by eacli 
separate cull or unit tliroughout the 
body, and to bo merely aggregated 
within tho reproductive organs. 

Lastly, Mr. Herbert Bponcer (‘ Prin- 
ciples of Biology,’ vol. i., 1863-4, clmps. 
iv. and viii.) has discussed at consider- 
ablo length what ho designates os phy- 
siological units. These agree wiUi my 
gemmules in beingsupposed to multiply 
and to bo transmitted from parent to 
child; tho sexual elements arc suij- 
posed to servo merely as their veliiclcs ; 
tlioy are tho ofileient agents in all tho 
forms of reproduction and in the repairs 
of injuries; they account for inherit- 
ance, but they aro not brought to 
bear on rovorsiou or atavism, and this 
is rmintolligiblo to mo; tlioy ore sup- 
posed to possess polarity, or, os 1 call 
it, affinity; and apparently they are be- 
lieved to be derived from each separate 
port of tho whole body. But gemmules 
differ from Mr. Spencer’s physiological 
units, inasmuch as a certain number, 
or moss of them, are, as we shall see, 
requisite for the development of each 
cell or port. Nevertheless Isliould liovo 
concluded that Mr. Spencer’s views were 
fundamentally the samo with mine, 
hod it not been for several passages 
which, as far ns I understand them, 
indicate somotliing quite difierent. I 
will quote some of these passages from 
pp. 254-256. “ In tho fertilised germ 
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Before proceedinp to show, firstly, bow far these assump- 
tions are in themselves probable, and secondly, how far they 
connect and explain the various groups of facts with which we 
are concerned, it may be useful to give an illustration of the 
hypothesis. If one of the simplest Protozoa be formed, as 
appears under the microscope, of a small mass of homogeneous 
gelatinous matter, a minute atom thrown off from any part and 
nourished under favourable circumstances would naturally 
reproduce the whole ; but if the upper and lower surfaces were 
to differ in texture from the central portion, then all three 
parts would have to throw off atoms or gemmules, which when 
aggregated by mutual affinity would form either buds or the 
sexual elements. Precisely the same view may be extended to 
one of the higher animals ; although in this case many thousand 
gemmules must be thrown off from the various parts of the 
body. Now, when the leg, for instance, of a salamander is cut 
off, a slight crust forms over the wound, and beneath this crust 
the uninjured cells or units of bone, muscle, nerves, &c., are 
supposed to unite with the diffused gemmules of those cells 
which in the perfect leg come next in order ; and these as they 
become slightly developed unite with others, and so on until a 
papilla of soft cellular tissue, the “ budding leg,” is formed, and 
in time a perfect leg.” Thus, that portion of the leg which had 



“ wo haro two groups of physiological 
“ units, slightly differout in thoir stiuo- 
“ tures." ... “ It is not obrious that 
“ change in the form of the part, caused 
“ by cliangedaction,iuTolTe( such change 
“ in the physiological units throughout 
“ the organism, that these, when groups 
“ of them aro thrown off in the shape of 
“ reprocluctlTO centres, will unfold into 
organisms that have tliia port similarly 
“ changed in form. Indeed, when treat- 
“ ing of Adaptation, wo saw that an 
“ organ modified by increase ordeertoso 
“ of function can but slowly so react on 
“ the system at largo os to bring about 
“ those corrclatire changes requirecl to 
“ produce a new equilibrium ; and yet 
“ only when such new equilibrium has 
“ been established, can we expect it to bo 
“fuUy expressed in the modified physio- 
“ logical units of which the organism is 



buUt — only then can we count on a 
“ complete transfer of the modification 
to descendants.” .... “ That the 
“ change in the ofispring must, other 
“ things equal, bo in the same diroctieo 
“ as the change in the parent, we may 
“ dimly see is implied by the fact, thst 
“ the change propagated throughout tlic 
“ parental system is a change towards 
a now state of equilibrium— a change 
“ tending to bring the actions of all 
“organs, reproductive included, into 
“ harmony with these new actions.” 

“ M. Philipeaux (■ Comptea Bendus,' 
Oct. 1, 1806, p. 57C. and June, 1867) 
has lately shown tlmt when the entire 
fore-limb, including the scapula, is ex- 
tirpated, the power of regrowth is lost 
From this he concludes that it is ncoes- 
sury for regrowth tlut a small portion 
of the limb should be left. But as in 
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been cut off, neither more nor less, would be reproduced. If 
the tail or leg of a young animal had been cut off, a young tail 
or leg would have been reproduced, as actually occurs with the 
amputated tail of the tadpole; for gemmules of all the units 
which compose the tail are diffused throughout the body at all 
ages. But during the adult state the gemmules of the larval 
tail would remain dormant, for they would not meet with pre- 
existing cells in a proper state of development with which to 
unite. If from changed conditions or any other cause any part 
of the body should become permanently modified, the gem- 
mules, which are merely minute portions of the contents of the 
cells forming the part, would naturally reproduce the same 
modification. But gemmules previously derived from the same 
part before it had undergone any change, would still be diffused 
throughout the organisation, and would be transmitted from 
generation to generation, so that under favourable circumstances 
they might be redeveloped, and then the new modification would 
be for a time or for ever lost. The aggregation of gemmules 
derived from every part of the body, through their mutual 
affinity, would form buds, and their aggregation in some special 
manner, apparently in small quantity, together probably with 
the presence of gemmules of certain primordial cells, would 
constitute the sexual elements. By means of these illustrations 
the hypothesis of pangenesis has, I hope, been rendered in- 
telligible. 

Physiologists maintain, as we have seen, that each cell, 
though to a large extent dependent on others, is likewise, to a 
certain extent, independent or autonomous. I go one small step 
further, and assume that each cell casts off a free gemmule, 
which is capable of reproducing a similar cell. There is some 
analogy between this view and what we see in compound 
animals and in the flower-buds on the same tree ; for these are 
distinct individuals capable of true or seminal reproduction, yet 
have parts in common and are dependent on each other ; thus 

tbo lower animals tlio whole body may deep wound, as in the case of the extir- 
bo bisected and both halves be repro- pation of tbo scapula, prevent the for- 
duecd, tills belief does not seem pro- motion or protnision of tbo nascent 
bable. Hay not the early closing of a bmb ? 
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the tree has its bark and trunk, and certain corals, os the 
Virgiilaria, have not only parts, but movements in common. 

The existence of free gemmules is a gratuitous assumption, 
yet can hardly be considered as very improbable, seeing that 
cells have the power of multiplication through the self-division 
of their contents. Gemmules differ from true ovules or buds 
inasmuch as they are supposed to be -capable of multiplication 
in their undeveloped state. No one probably will object to 
this capacity as improbable. The blastema within the egg has 
been known to divide and give birth to two embryos; and 
Thuret“ has seen the zoospore of an alga divide itself, and both 
halves germinate. An atom of smaU-pox matter, so minute as 
to bo borne by the wind, must multiply itself many thousand- 
fold in a person thus inoculated.® It has recently been ascer- 
tained® that a minute portion of the mucous discharge from an 
animal affected with rinderpest, if placed in the blood of a 
healthy ox, increases so fast that in a short space of time “ the 
“ whole mass of blood, weighing many pounds, is infected, and 
“ every small particle of that blood contains enough poison to 
“ give, within less than forty-eight hours, the disease to another 
“ animal.” 

The retention of free and undeveloped gemmules in the same 
body from early youth to old ago may appear improbable, but 
we should remember how long seeds lie dormant in the earth 
and buds in the bark of a tree. Their transmission from genera- 
tion to generation may appear still more improbable ; but here 
again we should remember that many rudimentary and useless 
organs ore transmitted and have been transmitted during an 
indefinite number of generations. We shall presently see how 
well the long continued transmission of undeveloped gemmules 
explains many facts. 

As each unit, or group of similar units throughout the body, 
casts off its gemmules, and as all are contained witliin the 
smallest egg or seed, and within each spermatozoon or pollen- 
grain, their number and minuteness must be something incon- 



‘ Annul, des Sc. Nat.,’ 3rd series, 
Hot. tom. xiv., 1850, p. 244. 

** 8a some very interesting papers 
on this subject by Prof. Lionel Beale, 
in ‘ Medical Times and Gazette,' Sept. 



9th, 1863, pp. 273, 330. 

“ Third Keport of the E. Oomm. on 
the Cottle Plague, ns quoted in ‘ Gord. 
Chronicle,’ I860, p. 446. 
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ceivable. I shall hereafter recur to this objection, which at 
first appears so formidable ; but it may here be rejnarked that 
a cod-fish has been found to produce 6,867,840 eggs, a single 
Ascaris about 64,000,000 eggs, and a single Orchidaceous plant 
probably as many million seeds.“ In these several cases, the 
spermatozoa and pollen-grains must exist in considerably larger 
nombers. Now, when we have to deal uith numbers such as 
these, which the human intellect cannot grasp, there is no 
good reason for rejecting our present hypothesis on account of 
the assumed existence of cell-gemmules a few thousand times 
more numerous. 

The gemmules in each organism must be thoroughly diffused; 
nor does this seem improbable considering their minuteness, and 
the steady circulation of fliuids throughout the body. So it 
must be with the gemmules of plants, for with certain kinds 
even a minute fragment of a leaf will reproduce the whole. 
But a difldculty here occurs ; it would appear that with plants, 
and probably with compound animals, such as corals, the gem- 
mules do not spread from bud to bud, but only through the 
tissues developed from each separate bud. We are led to this 
conclusion from the stock being rarely affected by the insertion 
of a bud or graft from a distinct variety. This non-diffusion of 
the gemmules is still more plainly shown in the case of ferns ; 
for Mr. Bridgman® has proved that, when spores (which it 
should be remembered are of the nature of buds) are taken from 
a monstrous part of a frond, and others from an ordinary part. 



X Mr. F. Bnokland carefully calcu- 
lated, by weigluug, the above number of 
eggs in a ood-flali ; iet ‘ Land and Water,’ 
18(!8, p. C2. Ill a prcriuua instance 
ho found tlio number to 1» 4,872,000. 
Harmcr (‘ FbU. Transact.,’ 17C7. p. 280) 
found only 3,081, 700 eggs. For tbo 
Ascaris, ue Carpontor’s ‘Oorop. Pliys.,’ 
1854, p. 590. Mr. J. Scott, of tlic 
Boyal Botaiuo Garden of Edinburgh, 

1 have done for some British orchids 
(‘Fertilisation of Orchids,’ p. 344), 
the number of seeds in a capsnio of 
an Acropera, and found the number 
to be 371,250. Now this plant iiioducos 
soToral flowers on a rncemo and many 
racemes during a season. In an allied 



genus, Gongota, Mr. Scott has seen 
twenty capsules produced on a single 
raceme ; ton such racemes on the 
Acropom would yield above sovonty- 
four millions of seed. I may add that 
Fritz MUllbr informs mo that ho found 
ill a capsule of a Maxillnria, in South 
Brazil, that the seed weighed 42J 
grains : ho then nrraiigoil half a grain 
of seed in a narrow lino, and by couut- 
ing a measured length found the number 
in the half-grain to bo 20,007, so that 
in tlie capsule there must have been 
1,750,440 seeds I The same plant some- 
times produces half-a-dozen capsules. 

“ ‘ Annals and Mug. of Nat. Hist.,’ 
3rd series, vol. viii., 1801, p. 490. 
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eacli reproduces the form of the part Avheuce derived. But 
this non-diffusion of the gemmules from bud to bud may bo 
only apparent, depending, as we shall hereafter see, on. the 
nature of the first-formed cells in the buds. 

The assumed elective affinity of each gemmule for that par- 
ticular cell which precedes it in the order of development is 
supported by many analogies. In all ordinary cases of sexual 
reproduction the male and female elements have a mutual 
aflffnity for each other : thus, it is believed that about ten 
thousand species of Composito exist, and there can be no doubt 
that if the pollen of all these species could be, simultaneously 
or successively, placed on the stigma of any one species, this one 
would elect with unerring certainty its own pollen. This elective 
capacity is all the more wonderful, as it must have been ac- 
quired since the many species of this great group of plants 
branched off from a common progenitor. On any view of the 
nature of sexual reproduction, the protoplasm contained aithin 
the ovules and within the sperm-cells (or the “spermatic force" 
of the latter, if so vague a term be preferred) must act on each 
other by some law of special affinity, either during or subse- 
quently to impregnation, so that corresponding parts alone 
affect each other; thus, a calf produced from a short-homed 
cow by a long-homed bull has its horns and not its horny hoofs 
affected by the union of the two forms, and the offspring from 
two birds with differently coloured tails have their tails and not 
their whole plumage affected. 

Tlie various tissues of the body plainly show, as many phy- 
siologists have insisted,” an afffnity for special organic sub- 
stances, whether natural or foreign to the body. We see this 
in the cells of the kidneys attracting urea from the blood; in 
the worrara poison affecting the nerves ; upas and digitalis the 
muscles; the Ly tta vesicatoria the kidneys; and in the poisonous 
matter of many diseases, as small-pox, scarlet-fever, hooping- 
cough, glanders, cancer, and hydrophobia, affecting certain 
definite parts of the body or certain tissues or glands. 

The affinity of various parts of the body for each other during 

” Paget, ‘ Lectures on Pathology,’ 294 j Claude Bernard, ‘ Dcs Tissni 
p. 27; Virchow, ‘Cellular Pathology,’ Vivants,’ jip. 177, 210, 337; MUller'i 
tmnslat. by Dr. Chance, pp. 123, 120, ‘Physiology,’ Eng. translat, p. 290. 
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their early development was shown in the last chapter, 
when discussing the tendency to fiision in homologous parts. 
This affinity displays itself in the normal fusion of organs 
which are separate at an early embryonic age, and still more 
plainly in those marvellous cases of double monsters in which 
each bone, muscle, vessel, and nerve in the one embryo, blends 
with the corresponding part in the other. The affinity between 
homologous organs may come into action with single parts, 
or with the entire individual, as in the case of flowers or fruits 
which are symmetrically blended together with all theh parts 
doubled, but without any other trace of fusion. 

It has also been assumed that the development of each gem- 
mulc depends on its union with another cell or unit which has 
just commenced its development, and which, from preceding it in 
order of growth, is of a somewhat different nature. Nor is it a 
very improbable assumption that the development of a gemmulo 
is determined by its xmion with a cell slightly different in nature, 
for abundant evidence was given in the seventeenth chapter, 
showing that a slight degree of differentiation in the male and 
female sexual elements favours in a marked manner their union 
and subsequent development. But what determines the develop- 
ment of the gemmules of the first-formed or primordial cell 
in the unimpregnated ovule, is beyond conjecture. 

It must also bo admitted that analogy fails to guide us 
towards any determination on several other points: for instance, 
whether cells, derived from the same parent cell, may, in the 
regular course of growth, become developed into different struc- 
tures, from absorbing peculiar kinds of nutriment, independently 
of their union with distinct gemmules. We shall appreciate this 
difficulty if we call to mind, what complex yet symmetrical 
growths the cells of plants yield when they are inoculated by 
the poison of a gall-insect. With animals various polypoid 
excrescences and tumours are now generally admitted** to be 
the direct product, through proliferation, of normal cells which 
have become abnormal. In the regular growth and repair of 
bones, the tissues undergo, as Virchow remarks,® a whole series 
of permutations and substitutions. “ The cartilage cells may bo 

*> Virchow, ‘ CcIIolar Pothology,’ trans. by Dr. Chance, 1860, pp. 00, 102, 245, 
«1. 454. » Idem, pp. 412-426. 
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“ converted by a direct transformation into marrow-cells, and 
“ continue ns such ; or they may first be converted into osseous 
“ and then into medullary tissue ; or lastly, they may first he 
“ converted into marrow and then into bone. So variable are 
"the permutations of these tissues, in themselves so nearly 
‘‘allied, and yet in their external appearance so completely 
“ distinct.” But as these tissues thus change their nature at 
any age, without any obvious change in their nutrition, we 
must suppose in accordance with our hypothesis that gemmulcs 
derived from one kind of tissue combine with the cells of another 
kind, and cause the successive modifications. 

It is useless to speculate at what period of development each 
organic unit casta oflf its gemmules; for the whole subject of the 
development of the various elemental tissues is as yet involved 
in much doubt. Some physiologists, for instance, maintain that 
muscle or nerve-fibres are developed from cells, which are 
afterwards nourished by their own proper powers of absorption; 
whilst other physiologists deny their cellular origin ; and Beale 
maintains that such fibres are renovated exclusively by the 
conversion of fresh germinal matter (that is the so-called nuclei) 
into “formed material.” However this may be, it appears pro- 
bable that aU external agencies, such as changed nutrition, 
increased use or disuse, &c., which induced any permanent modi- 
fication in a stnicture, would at the same time or previously act 
on the cells, nuclei, germinal or formative matter, from which 
the structures in question were developed, and consequently 
would act on the gemmules or cast-off atoms. 

There is another point on which it is useless to speculate, 
namely, whether all gemmules are free and separate, or whether 
some are from the first united into small aggregates. A feather, 
for instance, is a complex stmctiue, and, as each separate part 
is liable to inherited variations, I conclude that each feather 
certainly generates a large number of gemmules; but it is 
possible that these may be aggregated into a compound gem- 
mule. The same remark applies to the petals of a flower, 
which in some cases are highly complex, with each ridge and 
hollow contrived for special purposes, so that each part must 
have been separately modified, and the modifications transmitted; 
consequently, separate gemmules, according to out hypothesis. 
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must have been thrown off from each cell or part. But, as we 
sometimes see half an anther or a small portion of a filament 
becoming petaliform, or parts or mere stripes of the calyx 
assuming the colour and texture of the corolla, it is probable 
that with petals the gemmules of each cell are not aggregated 
together into a compound gemmule, but are freely and separately 
diffused. 

Having now endeavoured to show that the several foregoing 
assumptions are to a certain extent supported by analogous 
facts, and having discussed some of the most doubtful points, 
we will consider how far the hypothesis brings under a single 
point of view the various cases ennumerated in the First Part. 
All the forms of reproduction graduate into each other and 
agree in their product ; for it is impossible to distinguish between 
organisms produced from buds, from self-division, or from 
fertilised germs ; such organisms are liable to variations of the 
same nature and to reversion of character ; and as we now see 
that all the forms of reproduction depend on the aggregation 
of gemmules derived from the whole body, we can understand 
this general agreement. It is satisfactory to find that sexual 
and asexual generation, by both of which Avidely different pro- 
cesses the same living creature is habitually produced, are 
fundamentally the same. Parthenogenesis is no longer won- 
derful ; in fact, the wonder is that it should not oftener occur. 
We see that the reproductive organs do not actually create 
the sexual elements; they merely determine or permit the 
aggregation of the gemmules in a special manner. These 
organs, together with their accessory parts, have, however, 
high functions to perform ; they give to both elements a special 
affinity for each other, independently of the contents of the 
male and female cells, ns is shown in the case of plants by 
the mutual reaction of the stigma and pollen-grains ; they adapt 
one or both elements for independent temporary existence, and 
for mutual union. The contrivances for these purposes are 
sometimes wonderfully complex, as with the spennatophores of 
the Cephalopoda. The male elephant sometimes possesses attri- 
butes which, if observed in an independent animal, would be put 
down to instinct guided by sense-organs, as when the spermato- 
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zoon of an insect finds its way into the minute micropylo of the 
egg, or as when the antherozoids of certain algas swim by 
the aid of their cilins to the female plant, and force themselves 
into a minute orifice. In these latter cases, however, we must 
believe that the male element has acquired its powers, on the 
same principle with the larvre of animals, namely by successive 
modifications developed at corresponding periods of life ; we 
can hardly avoid in these cases looking at the male element 
as a sort of premature larva, which unites, or, like one of the 
lower algffi, conjugates, with the female element. Wiat deter- 
mines the aggregation of the gemmules within the sexual 
organs we do not in the least know ; nor do we know why buds 
are formed in certain definite places, leading to the symmetrical 
growth of trees and corals, nor why adventitious buds may be 
formed almost anywhere, even on a petal, and frequently upon 
healed wounds.* As soon as the gemmules have aggregated 
themselves, development apparently commences, but in the case 
of buds is often afterwards suspended, and in the case of the 
sexual elements soon ceases, unless the elements of the opposite 
sexes combine ; even after this has occurred, the fertilised germ, 
as with seeds buried in the ground, may remain during a 
lengthened period in a dormant state. 

The antagonism which has long been observed," though ex- 
ceptions occur,^' between active growth and the power of sexual 
reproduction — ^between the repair of injuries and gemmation — 
and with plants, between rapid increase by buds, rhizomes, 
&c., and the production of seed, is partly explained by the 
gemmules not existing in sufiScient numbers for both processes. 



* See Rev. J. M. Berkeley, in ‘ Gonl. 
Chron.,’ April 28Ui, I860, on a bud 
developed on tho petal of tho Olarkin. 
See alao II. Sebaclit, ‘ Lelirbucli der 
Anat,’ &c., 1859, Theilo ii. s. 12, on 
adventitious buds. 

** Mr. Herbert Spencer (* Principles 
of Biology,* vol. ii. p. 430) has fully 
discussed the ant^onism between 
growth and reproduction. 

The male salmon is known to breed 
at a very early age. Tho Triton and 
Biredon, whilst retaining their larval 
branchial, according to Filippi and 
DumrMl Annals and Mag. of Nat. 



Hist.,’ 3rd series, 186G, p. 157), are 
capable of reproduction. Ernst Ilaekcl 
has recently (‘ Monatsberiebt Akad. 
Wiss. Berlin,’ Feb. 2nd, 1865) ob- 
served the surprising case of a medusa, 
with its reproductive organs active, 
which produces by budding a widely 
different form of medusa; and this 
latter alao has tho power of sexual re- 
production. Erohn has shown (‘Annals, 
and Mag. of Nat. Hist.,’ 3rd series, vol. 
xii. 1862, p. 6) that certain other 
meduss, whilst sexually mature, pro- 
pagate by gemmss. 
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But this explanation hardly applies to those plants which 
naturally produce a multitude of seeds, but which, through a 
comparatively small increase in tlie number of the buds on 
their rhizomes or offsets, yield few or no seed. As, however, 
we shall presently see that buds probably include tissue which 
has already been to a certain extent developed or differentiated, 
aome additional organised matter will thus have been expended. 

From one of the forms of Eeproduction, namely, spontaneous 
self-division, we are led by insensible steps to the repair of the 
slightest injury ; and the existence of gemmules, derived from 
every cell or unit throughout the body and everywhere diffused, 
explains all such cases, — even the wonderful fact that, when the 
limbs of the salamander were cut off many times successively 
by Spallanzani and Bonnet, they were exactly and completely 
reproduced. I have heard this process compared with the re- 
crystallisation which occurs when the angles of a broken crystal 
are repaired ; and the two processes have this much in common, 
that in the one case the polarity of the molecules is the efficient 
cause, and in the other the affinity of the gemmules for par- 
ticular nascent cells. 

Pangenesis does not throw much light on Hybridism, but 
agrees well with most of the ascertained facts. We may con- 
clude from the fact of a single spermatozoon or pollen-grain 
being insufficient for impregnation, that a certain number of 
gemmules derived from each cell or unit are required for the 
development of each part. From the occurrence of parthe- 
nogenesis, more especially in the case of the silk-moth, in 
wldch the embryo is often partially formed, we may also infer 
that the female element includes nearly sufficient gemmules 
of all kinds for independent development, so that when 
united with the male element the gemmules must be super- 
abundant. Now, as a general rule, when two species or races 
are crossed reciprocally, the offspring do not differ, and this 
shows that both sexual elements agree in power, in accordance 
with the view that they include the same gemmules. Hybrids 
and mongrels are generally intermediate in character between 
the two parent-forms, yet occasionally they closely resemble one 
parent in one part and the other parent in another part, or even 
in their whole sti’ucture : nor is this difficult to understand on 

VOL. II. 2 0 
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the admission that the gemmules in the fertilised germ are 
superabundant in number, and that those derived from one 
parent have some advantage in number, affinity, or vigour over 
those derived from the other parent. Crossed forms sometimes 
exhibit the colour or other characters of either parent in stripes 
or blotches; and this may occur in the first generation, or 
through reversion in succeeding bud and seminal generations, 
as in the several instances given in the eleventh chapter. In 
these cases we must follow Naudin,^^ and admit that the 
“ essence ” or “ element ” of the two species, which terms I 
should translate into the gemmules, have an affinity for their 
own kind, and thus separate themselves into distinct stripes or 
blotches ; and reasons were given, when discussing in the fif- 
teenth chapter the incompatibility of certain characters to unite, 
for believing in such mutual affinity. When two forms are 
crossed, one is not rarely found to be prepotent in the transmis- 
sion of character over the other ; and this we can explain only 
by again assuming that the one form has some advantage in the 
number, vigour, or affinity of its gemmules, except in those 
cases, where certain characters are present in the one form and 
latent in the other. For instance, there is a latent tendency 
in all pigeons to become blue, and, when a blue pigeon is crossed 
with one of any other colour, the blue tint is generally pre- 
potent. When wo consider latent characters, the explanation 
of this form of prepotency will be obvious. 

When one species is crossed with another it is notorious that 
they do not yield the full or proper number of offspring ; and 
we can ohly say on this head that, as the development of each 
organism depends on such nicely-balanced affinities between a 
host of gemmules and developing cells or units, we need not 
feel at all surprised that the commixture of gemmules derived 
from two distinct species should lead to a partial or complete 
failure of development. With respect to the sterility of hybrids 
produced from the union of two distinct species, it was shown in 
the nineteenth chapter that this de|)ends exclusively on the 
reproductive organs being specially affected ; but why these 
organs should be thus affected we do not know, any more than 

** 8t6 his excellent discussion on this subject in ‘Nouvelles Archives do 
Musdum,' tom. i. p. 151. 
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why unnatural conditions of life, though compatible with health, 
should cause sterility; or why continued close interbreeding, or the 
illegitimate unions of dimorphic and trimorphic plants, induce 
the same result The conclusion that the reproductive organs 
alone are affected, and not the whole organisation, agrees, per- 
fectly with the unimpaired or even increased capacity in hybrid 
plants for propagation by buds; for this implies, according 
to our hypothesis, that the cells of the hybrids throw off 
hybridised cell^emmules, which become aggregated into buds, 
but fail to become aggregated within the reproductive organs, 
so as to form the sexual elements. In a similar manner many 
plants, when placed imder unnatural conditions, fail to produce 
seed, but can readily be propagated by buds. We shall 
presently see that pangenesis agrees well with the strong ten- 
dency to reversion exhibited by all crossed animals and plants. 

As by our hypothesis budding or fission differs from seminal 
generation only in the manner in which the gemmules are first 
aggregated, we can understand the possibility of the formation of 
graft-hybrids; and these graft-hybrids, which combine the 
characters of the two forms of which the tissues have become 
united, connect in the closest and most interesting manner gem- 
mation and sexual reproduction. 

Abundant evidence has been advanced proving that pollen 
taken from one species or variety and applied to the stigma of 
another sometimes directly affects the tissues of the mother- 
plant. It is probable that tlus occurs with many plants during 
fertilisation, but can only be detected when distinct forms are 
crossed. On any ordinary theory of reproduction this is a most 
anomalous circumstance, for the pollen-graius are manifestly 
adapted to act on the ovule, but in these cases they act on the 
colour, texture, and form of the coats of the seeds, on the 
ovarium itself, which is a modified leaf, and even on the calyx 
and upper part of the flower-peduncle. In accordance with the 
hypothesis of pangenesis pollen includes gemmules, derived from 
every part of the organisation, which diffuse themselves and 
multiply by self-division : hence it is not surprising that gem- 
mules within the pollen, which are derived from the parts near the 
reproductive organs, should sometimes be able to affect the same 
parts, whilst still undergoing development, in the mother plant. 

2 c 2 
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As, during all the stages of development, the tissues of plants 
consist of cells, and as new cells are not known to be formed 
between, or independently of, pre-existing cells, we must con- 
clude that the gemmules derived from the foreign pollen do not 
becoipe developed merely in contact with pre-existing cells, but 
actually penetrate the nascent cells of the mother-plant, 'fliis 
process may be compared with the ordinary act of fertilisation, 
during which the contents of the pollen-tubes penetrate the 
closed embryonic sack within the ovule, and determine the de- 
velopment of the embryo. According to this view, the cells of 
the mother-plant may almost literally be said to be fertilised by 
the gemmules derived from the foreign pollen. "With all organ- 
isms, as we shall presently see, the cells or organic units of 
the embryo during the successive stages of development may in 
like manner be said to be fertilised by the gemmules of the 
cells, which come next in the order of formation. 

Animals, when capable of sexual reproduction, are fully 
developed, and it is scarcely possible that the male element 
should affect the tissues of the mother in the same direct manner 
as with plants; nevertheless it is certain that her ovai-ia are 
sometimes affected by a previous impregnation, so tliat the 
ovules subsequently fertilised by a distinct male are plainly 
influenced in character ; and this, as in the case of foreign 
pollen, is intelligible tbrough the diffusion, retention, and action 
of the gemmules included witliin the spermatozoa of the pre- 
vious male. 

Each organism reaches maturity through a longer or shorter 
course of development. The changes may be small and insen- 
sibly slow, as when a cliild grows into a man, or many, abrupt, 
and slight, as in the metamorphoses of certain ephemeroiis insects, 
or again few and strongly marked, as with most other insects. 
Each part may be moulded within a previously existing and 
corresponding part, and in this case it will appear, falsely as I 
believe, to bo formed from the old part ; or it may be developed 
within a wholly distinct part of the body, as in the extreme 
cases of metagenesis. An eye, for instance, may be developed 
at a spot where no eye previously existed. We have also seen 
that allied organic beings in the course of their metamorphoses 
sometimes attain nearly the same structure after passing 
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Uirough widely different forms; or conversely, after passing 
through nearly the same early forms, arrive at a widely 
different termination. In these cases it is very diflScult to believe 
tliat the early cells or units possess the inherent power, inde- 
pendently of any external agent, of producing new structures 
wholly different in form, position, and function. But these cases 
become plain on the hypothesis of pangenesis. The organic 
units, during each stage of development, throw off gommules, 
which, multiplying, are transmitted to the offspring. In the 
offspring, as soon as any particular cell or unit in the proper 
order of development becomes partially developed, it unites with 
(or to speak metaphorically is fertilised by) the gemmule of the 
next succeeding cell, and so onwards. Now, supposing that at any 
stage of development, certain cells or aggregates of cells hod been 
slightly modified by the action of some disturbing cause, the cast- 
off gcmmules or atoms of the cell-contents could hardly fail to 
be similarly affected, and consequently would reproduce the same 
modification. This process might be repeated until the struc- 
ture of the part at this particular stage of development became 
greatly changed, but this would not necessarily affect other 
parts whether previously or subsequently developed. In this 
manner we can understand the remarkable independence of 
structure in the successive metamorphoses, and especially in the 
successive metageneses of many animals. 

The term growth ought strictly to be confined to mere 
increase of size, and development to change of structure.^ Now, 
8 child is said to grow into a man, and a' foal into a horse, but, 
as in these cases there is much change of structure, the process 
properly belongs to the order of development. We have indirect 
evidence of this in many variations and diseases supervening 
during so-callcd growth at a particular period, and being in- 
herited at a corresponding period. In the case, however, of 
diseases which supervene during old age, subsequently to the 
ordinary period of procreation, and which nevertheless are some- 
times inherited, as occurs with brain and heart complaints, we 

“ Varioua physiologista Iiavo insistcil instance in microcephalous idiots, in 
on this distinction between growth and whicli tho brain continues to grow 
development. Prof. Marsliull (‘ Pliil, after having been arrested in its devc- 
Traneact.,' ISCd, p. M4) gives a good lopmont. 
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must suppose that the organs were in fact affected at an earlier 
age and threw off at this period affected gemmules ; but that 
the affection became visible or injurious only after the prolonged 
growth of the part in the strict sense of the word. In all the 
changes of structure which regularly supervene during old age, 
we see the effects of deteriorated growth, and not of true 
development. 

In the so-called process of alternate gieneration many indi- 
viduals are generated asexually during very early or later stages 
of development. These individuals may closely resemble the 
preceding larval form, but generally are wonderfully dissi- 
milar. To understand this process we must suppose that at 
a certain stage of development the gemmules are multiplied 
at an unusual rate, and become aggregated by mutual afSnity 
at many centres of attraction, or buds. These buds, it may be 
remarked, must include gemmules not only of all the succeeding 
but likewise of all the preceding stages of development; for 
when mature they have the power of transmitting by sexual 
generation gemmules of all the stages, however numerous these 
may be. It was shown in the First Part, at least in regard to 
animals, that the new beings which are thus at any period 
asexually generated do not retrograde in development — that 
is, they do not pass through those earlier stages, through wliich 
the fertilised germ of the same animal has to pass; and on 
explanation of this fact was attempted as far as the final or 
teleological cause is concerned. We can likewise understand 
the proximate cause, if we assume, and the assumption is far 
from improbable, that buds, like chopped-up fragments of a 
hydra, are formed of tissue which has already passed through 
several of the earlier stages of development ; for in this case 
their component cells or units would not unite with the gem- 
mules derived from the earlier-formed cells, but only with those 
which came next in the order of development. On the other 
hand, we must believe that, in the sexual elements, or probably 
in the female alone, gemmules of certain primordial cells are 
present ; and these, as soon as their development commences, 
unite in due succession with the gemmules of every part of 
the body, from the first to the last period of life. 

The principle of the independent formation of each part, in 
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so far as its development depends on the union of the proper 
gemmules with certain nascent cells, together with the super- 
abimdance of the gemmules derived from both parents and self- 
multiplied, throws light on a widely different group of facts, 
which on any ordinary view of development appears very strange. 
I allude to organs which are abnormally multiplied or transposed. 
Thus gold-fish often have supernumerary fins placed on various 
parts of their bodies. We have seen that, when the tail of a 
lizard is broken off, a double tail is sometimes reproduced, and 
when the foot of the salamander is divided longitudinally, ad- 
ditional digits are occasionally formed. When frogs, toads, &c., 
are born with their limbs doubled, as sometimes occurs, the 
doubling, as Gervais remarks," cannot be due to the com- 
plete fusion of two embryos, with the exception of the limbs, 
for the larv® are limbless. The same argument is applicable" 
to certain insects produced with multiple legs or antennae, for 
these are metamorphosed from apodal or autennaeless larvae. 
Alphonse Milne-Ed wards" has described the curious case of 
a crustacean in which one eye-peduncle supported, instead of a 
complete eye, only an imperfect cornea, out of the centre of 
which a portion of an antenna was developed. A case has been 
recorded " of a man who had during both dentitions a double 
tooth in place of the left second incisor, and he inherited 
this peculiarity from his paternal grandfather. Several cases 
are known" of additional teeth having been developed in 
the palate, more especially with horses, and in the orbit of the 
eye. Certain breeds of sheep bear a whole crowd of horns 
on their foreheads. Hairs occasionally appear in strange 
situations, as within the ears of the Siamese hairy family ; 
and hairs “ quite natural in structure ” have been observed 
“within the substance of the brain.”" As many as five spurs 
have been seen on both legs in certain Game-fowls. In the 
Polish fowl the male is ornamented with a topknot of hackles 



“ ‘ Oomptc Eondu,’ Nov. 14, 18G4,p. 
800. 

" As previously remarked by 
Quatrofages, in bis ‘ Melamorphoses 
do I’Homme,' &o., J8C2. p. 129. 

" GDiitlier's ‘Zoological Becord,' 
1804, p, 279. 



Sedgwick, in • Mcdico-Cbirurg. 
Eeviow,’ April 1803, p. 454. 

« Isid. Gcofiroy St. Hiluire, ‘Hist, 
dcs Anomalies,' tom. i., 1832, pp. 435, 
657 : and turn. ii. p. 500. 

« Virchow, ‘ Cellular Pathology,’ 
1800, p. 00. 
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like those on his neck, whilst the female has one of common 
feathers. In feather-footed pigeons and fowls, feathers like 
those on the wing arise from the outer side of the legs and 
toes. Even the elemental parts of the same feather may be 
transposed ; for in the Sebastopol goose, barbules are developed 
on the divided filaments of the shaft. 

Analogous cases are of such frequent occurrence with plants 
that they do not strike us with sufficient surprise. Supe^ 
numeracy petals, stamens, and pistils, are often produced. I 
have seen a leaflet low down in the compound leaf of Vida 
sativa converted into a tendril, and a tendril possesses many 
peculiar properties, such as spontaneous movement and irrita- 
bility. The calyx sometimes assumes, either wholly or by 
stripes, the colour and texture of the corolla. Stamens are so fre- 
quently converted, more or less completely,'into petals, that such 
cases are passed over as not deserving notice ; but as petals have 
special functions to perform, namely, to protect the included 
organs, to attract insects, and in not a few cases to guide their 
entrance by well-adapted contrivances, we can hardly account 
for the conversion of stamens into petals merely by unnatural 
or superfluous nourishment. Again, the edge of a petal may 
occasionally be found including one of the highest products of 
the plant, namely the pollen ; for instance, I have seen in an 
Ophrys a pollen-mass with its curious structure of little packets, 
united together and to the caudicle by elastic threads, formed 
between the edges of an upper petal. The segments of the 
calyx of the common pea have been observed partially converted 
into carpels, including ovules, and with their tips converted into 
stigmas. Numerous analogous facts could be given.” 

I do not know how physiologists look at such facts as the 
foregoing. According to the doctrine of pangenesis, the free 
and superabundant gemmules of the transposed organs are 
developed in the wrong place, from uniting with wrong cells 
or aggregates of cells during their nascent state ; and this would 
follow from a slight modification in the elective affinity of such 
cells, or possibly of certain gemmules. Nor ought we to feel 
much surprise at the affinities of cells and gemmules varying 

“ Moquin-Tnndon, ‘T^mtologio \6g.,’ 1841, pp. 218, 220, 853. For tlie cas« 
of tlie pea, »ee ‘ Gardener's Chron.,’ 1866, p. 897. 
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under domestication, when we remember the many curious 
cases given, in the seventeenth chapter, of cultivated plants 
which absolutely refuse to be fertilised by their own pollen 
or by that of the same species, but are abundantly fertile 
with pollen of a distinct species ; for this implies that their 
sexual elective affinities — and this is the term used by Gartner 
—have been modified. As the cells of adjoining or homologous 
parts will have nearly the same nature, they will be liable to 
acquire by variation each other’s elective affinities ; and we can 
thus to a certain extent understand such cases as a crowd of 
horns on the heads in certain sheep, of several spurs on the leg, 
and of hackles on the head of the fowl, and with the pigeon the 
occurrence of wing-feathers on their legs and of membrane 
between their toes ; for the leg is the homologue of the wing. 
As all the organs of plants are homologous and spring from a 
common axis, it is natural that they should be eminently liable to 
transposition. It ought to be observed that when any compound 
part, such as an additional limb or an antenna, springs from a 
false position, it is only necessary that the few &st gemmules 
should be wrongly attached ; for these whilst developing would 
attract others in due succession, as in the regrowth of an 
amputated limb. When parts which are homologous and 
similar in structure, as the vertebras in snakes or the stamens 
in polyandrous flowers, &c., are repeated many times in the 
same organism, closely allied gemmules must be extremely 
numerous, os well as the points to which they ought to become 
united ; and, in accordance with the foregoing views, we can 
to a certain extent understand Isid. Geoffrey St. Hilaire’s law, 
namely, that parts, which are already multiple, are extremely 
liable to vary in number. 

The same general principles apply to the fusion of homo- 
logous parts ; and with respect to mere cohesion there is pro- 
bably always some degree of fusion, at least near the surface. 
When two embryos during their early development come into 
close contact, as both include corresponding gemmules, which must 
be in all respects almost identical in nature, it is not surprising 
that some derived from one embryo and some from the other 
should unite at the point of contact with a single nascent cell or 
aggregate of cells, and thus give rise to a single part or organ. 
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For instance, two embryos might thus come to have on their 
adjoining sides a single symmetrical arm, which in one sense 
will have been formed by the fusion of the bones, muscles, &e., 
belonging to the arms of both embryos. In the case of the fish 
described by LerebouUet, in which a double head was seen 
gradually to fuse into a single one, the same process must have 
taken place, together with the absorption of all the parts which 
had been already formed. These cases are exactly the reverse 
of those in which a part is doubled either spontaneously or after 
an injury ; for in the case of doubling, the superabundant gem- 
mules of the same part are separately developed in union with 
adjoining points; whilst in the case of fusion the gemmules 
derived from two homologous parts become mingled and form a 
single part ; or it may be that the gemmules from one of two 
adjoining embryos alone become developed. 

Variability often depends, as I have attempted to show, 
on the reproductive organs being injuriously affected by 
changed conditions; and in this case the gemmules derived 
from the various parts of the body are probably aggregated in 
an irregular . manner, some superfiuous and others deficient. 
Whether a superabundance of gemmules, together with fusion 
during development, would lead to the increased size of any 
part cannot be told ; but we can see that their partial deficiency, 
without necessarily leading to the entire abortion of the part, 
might cause considerable modifications ; for in the same manner 
as a plant, if its own pollen be excluded, is easily hybridised, so, 
in the case of a cell, if the properly succeeding gemmules were 
absent, it would probably combine easily with other and allied 
gemmules. We see this in the case of imperfect nails growing 
on the stumps of ami)utated fingers,*' for the gemmules of the 
nails have manifestly been developed at the nearest point. 

In variations caused by the direct action of changed conditions, 
whether of a definite or indefinite nature, as with the fleeces of 
sheep in hot countries, with maize grown in cold countries, with 
inherited gout, &c., the tissues of the body, according to the 
doctrine of pangenesis, are directly affected by the new con- 
ditions, and consequently throw off modified gemmules, which 
Mullur's * Pliysiology/ Kng. trunslut.^ vol. i. p. 407. 
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are transmitted with their newly acquired peculiarities to the 
offspring. On any ordinary view it is unintelligible how changed 
conditions, whether acting on the embryo, the young or adult 
animal, can cause inherited modifications. It is equally or even 
more unintelligible on any ordinary view, how the effects of the 
long-continued use or disuse of any part, or of changed habits 
of body or mind, can be inherited. A more perplexing problem 
can hardly be proposed ; but on our view we have only to sup- 
pose that certain cells become at last not only functionally but 
structurally modified ; and that these throw off similarly modified 
gemmules. This may occur at any period of development, and 
the modification will be inherited at a corresponding period ; for 
the modified gemmules will unite in all ordinary cases with the 
proper preceding cells, and they will consequently be developed 
at the same period at which the modification first arose. With 
respect to mental habits or instincts, we are so profoundly igno- 
rant on the relation between the brain and the power of thought 
that we do not know whether an inveterate habit or trick induces 
any change in the neivous system ; but when any habit or other 
mental attribute, or insanity, is inherited, we must believe that 
some actual modification is transmitted and tliis implies, ac- 
cording to our hypothesis, that gemmules derived from modified 
nerve-ceUs are transmitted to the offspring. 

It is generally, perhaps always, necessary that an organism 
should' be exposed during several generations to changed con- 
ditions or habits, in order that any modification in the struc- 
ture of the offspring should ensue. This may be partly due 
to the changes not being at first marked enough to catch the 
attention, but this explanation is insufficient ; and I can account 
for the fact, only by the assumption, which we shall see under 
the head of reversion is strongly supported, that gemmules 
derived from each cell before it had undergone the least modifi- 
cation are transmitted in large numbers to successive genera- 
tions, but that the gemmules derived from the same cells after 
modification, naturally go on increasing under the same favour- 
ing conditions, until at last they become sufficiently numerous 
to overpower and supplant the old gemmules. 

“ See some remarks to Hits ctToot by Sir II. Holland in his ‘ Medical Xotes.’ 
1839, p, 32. 
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Another difficulty may be here noticed ; we have seen that 
tliere is an important difference in the frequency, tliough not 
in the nature, of the variations in plants propagated by sexual 
and asexual generation. As far as variability depends on the 
imperfect action of the reproductive organs under ehanged con- 
ditions, we can at once see w’hy seedlings should be far more 
variable tliaii plants propagated by buds. We know that 
extremely slight causes, — for instance, whether a tree has been 
grafted or grows on its own stock, the position of the seeds 
within the capsule, and of the flowers on the spike, — sometimes 
sufiice to determine the variation of a plant, when raised from 
seed. Now, it is probable, as explained when discussing alter- 
nate generation, that a bud is formed of a portion of already 
differentiated tissue ; consequently an organism thus formed 
does not pass through the earlier phases of development, and 
cannot be so freely exposed, at the age when its structure 
would be most readily modified, to the various causes inducing 
variability ; but it is very doubtful whether this is a sufficient 
explanation of the difficulty. 

With respect to the tendency to reversion, there is. a similar 
difference between plants propagated from buds and seed. 
Many varieties, whether originally produced from seed or buds, 
can be securely propagated by buds, but generally or invariably 
revert by seed. So, also, hybridised plants can bo multiplied to 
any extent by buds, but are continually liable to reversion by 
seed, — that is, to the loss of their hybrid or intei-mcdiate cha- 
racter. I can offer no satisfactory explanation of this fact Here 
is a still more perplexing case : certain plants with variegated 
leaves, phloxes with striped flowers, barberries with seedless fruit, 
can all be securely propagated by the buds on cuttings ; but the 
buds developed from the roots of these cuttings almost invariably 
lose their character and revert to their former condition. 

Finally, we can see on the hypothesis of pangenesis tliat 
variability depends on at least two distinct groups of causes. 
Firstly, on the deficiency, superabundance, fusion, and trans- 
position of gemmules, and on the redevelopment of those 
which have long been dormant. In these eases the gemmules 
themselves have undergone no modification ; but the mutations 
in the above respects will amply account for much fluctuating 
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variability. Secondly, in the cases in which the organisation 
lias been modified by changed conditions, the increased use or 
disuse of parts, or any other cause, the geraniules cast off from 
the modified units of the body will be themselves modified, and, 
when sufficiently multiplied, will be developed into new and 
changed structures. 

Turning now to Inheritance ; if we suppose a homogeneous 
gelatinous protozoon to vary and assume a reddish colour, a 
minute separated atom would naturally, as it grew to full size, 
retain the same colour ; and we should have the simplest form 
of inheritance.” Precisely the same view may be extended to 
the infinitely numerous and diversified units of which the whole 
body in one of the higher animals is composed ; and the 
separated atoms are our gemmules. We have already suffi- 
ciently discussed the inheritance of the direct effects of changed 
conditions, and of increased use or disuse of parts, and, by im- 
plication, the important principle of inheritance at corresponding 
ages. These groups of facts are to a large extent inteUigible 
on the hypothesis of pangenesis, and on no other hypothesis as 
yet advanced. 

A few words must bo added on the complete abortion or sup- 
pression of organs. When a part becomes diminished by 
disuse prolonged during many generations, the principle of 
economy of growth, as previously explained, will tend to reduce 
it still further ; but tliis will not account for the complete or 
almost complete obliteration of, for instance, a minute papilla 
of cellular tissue representing a pistil, or of a microscopically 
minute nodule of bone representing a tooth. In certain cases 
of suppression not yet completed, in which a rudiment occa- 
sionally reappears through reversion, diffused gemmules derived 
from this part must, according to our view, still exist ; hence we 
must suppose that the cells, in union with which the rudiment 
was formerly developed, in these cases fail in their affinity for 
Bach gemmules. But in the cases of complete and final abortion 
the gemmules themselves no doubt have perished ; nor is this 

“ This is tho view taken by Prof, constitnirten Materio im cUerlicbun nnil 
Backel, in his ‘ Gcnerello Morpbologio ’ im kindliciicn Orgonismus, die Tlici- 
(B. ii. s. 171), wlio soys: “Lcdiglich lung diesor Materio bci dor Fortpflan- 
<lio partioUo Idontitiit dor spocillscb- zung, iat die Umoebo dcr Erbliolikoit.” 
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in any way improbable, for, though a vast number of active and 
long-dormant gemmules are diffused and nourished in each living 
creature, yet there must be some limit to their number ; and it 
appears natural that gemmules derived from an enfeebled and use- 
less rudiment would be more liable to perish than those derived 
from other parts which are still in full functional activity. 

With respect to mutilations, it is certain that a part may 
be removed or injured during many generations, and no in- 
herited result follow ; and this is an apparent objection to the 
hypothesis which will occur to every one. But, in the first 
place, a being can hardly be intentionally mutilated during its 
early stages of growth whilst in the womb or egg; and such 
mutilations, when naturally caused, wotdd appear like con- 
genital deficiencies, which are occasionally inherited. In the 
second place, according to our hypothesis, gemmules multiply 
by self-division and are transmitted from generation to gene- 
ration ; so that during a long period they would he present and 
ready to reproduce a part which was repeatedly amputated. 
Nevertheless it appears, from the facts given in the twelfth 
chapter, that in some rare cases mutilations have been inhe- 
rited, but in most of these the mutilated surface became diseased. 
In this case it may be conjectured that the gemmules of the lost 
part wore gradually all attracted by the partially diseased surface, 
and thus perished. Although this would occur in the injured 
individual alone, and therefore in only one parent, yet this might 
sufifice for the inheritance of a mutilation, on the same principle 
that a hornless animal of either sex, when crossed with a perfect 
animal of the opposite sex, often transmits its deficiency. 

The last subject that need hero be discussed, namely Rever- 
sion, rests on the principle that transmission and development, 
though generally acting in conjunction, are distinct powers ; and 
the transmission of gemmules and their subsequent development 
show us how the existence of these two distinct powers is 
possible. We plainly see this distinction in the many cases in 
which a grandfather transmits to his grandson, through his 
daughter, characters which she does not, or cannot, possess. 
Why the development of certain characters, not necessarily in 
any way connected with the reproductive organs, should be con- 
fined to one sex alone — that is, why certain cells in one sex 
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should unite with and cause the development of certain gem- 
mules — we do not in the least know; but it is the common 
attribute of most organic beings in which the sexes are separate. 

The distinction between transmission and development is 
likewise seen in all ordinary cases of Reversion; but before 
discussing this subject it may be advisable to say a few words 
on those characters which I have called latent, and which 
would not be classed under Reversion in its usual sense. Most, 
or perhaps all, the secondary characters, whieh appertain to 
one sex, lie dormant in the other sex ; that is, gemraules 
capable of development into the secondary male sexual characters 
are included within ' the female ; and conveisely female cha- 
racters in the male. Why in the female, when her ovaria 
become diseased or fail to act, certain masculine gemmules 
become developed, we do not clearly know, any more than why 
when a young bull is castrated his horns continue growing 
until they almost resemble those of a cow ; or why, when a stag 
b castrated, the gemmules derived from the antlers of lus pro- 
genitors quite fail to be developed. But in many cases, with 
variable organic beings, the mutual aflSnities of the cells and 
gemmules become modified, so that parts are transposed or 
multiplied ; and it W'ould appear that a slight change in the 
constitution of an animal, in connection with the state of 
the reproductive organs, lends to changed affinities in the 
tissues of various parts of the body. Thus, when male animals 
first arrive at puberty, and subsequently during each recur- 
rent season, certain cells or parts acquire an affinity for cer- 
tain gemmules, which become developed into the secondary 
masculine characters ; but if the reproductive organs bo de- 
stroyed, or even temporarily disturbed by changed conditions, 
these affinities are not excited. Nevertheless, the male, before 
he arrives at puberty, and during the season when the species 
does not breed, must include the proper gemmules in a latent 
state. The curious case formerly given of a Hen which assumed 
the masculine characters, not of her own breed but of a remote 
progenitor, illustrates the connection between latent sexual cha- 
racters and ordinary reversion. With those animals and plants 
which habitually produce several forms, as with certain butter- 
flies described by Mr. Wallace, in which three female forms and 
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the male exist, or ns with the trimorphic species of Lythrum 
and Oxalis, gemmules capable of reproducing several widely- 
different forms must be latent in each individual. 

The same principle of- the latency of certain characters, com- 
bined with the transposition of organs, may be applied to those 
singular cases of butterflies and other insects, in which exactly 
one half or one quarter of the body resembles the male, and the 
other half or three quarters the female ; and when this occurs 
the opposite sides of the body, separated from each other by a 
distinct line, sometimes differ in the most conspicuous manner. 
Again, these same principles apply to the cases given in the thir- 
teenth chapter, in which the right and left sides of the body differ 
to an extraordinary degree, as in the spiral winding of certain 
shells, and as in the genus Verruca among cirripedes ; for in 
these cases it is known that either side indifferently may undergo 
the same remarkable change of development. 

Keversion, in the ordinary sense of the word, comes into action 
so incessantly, that it evidently forms an essential part of tlio 
general law of inheritance. It occurs with beings, however 
propagated, whether by buds or seminal generation, and some- 
times may even be observed in the same individual as it advances 
in age. The tendency to reversion is often induced by a change 
of conditions, and in the plainest manner by the act of crossing. 
Crossed forms are generally at first nearly intermediate in cha- 
racter between their two parents; but in the next generation 
the offspring generally revert to one or both of their grand- 
parents, and occasionally to more remote ancestors. How can 
we account for these facts ? Each organic unit in a hybrid must 
throw off’, according to the doctrine of pangenesis, an abundance 
of hybridised gemmules, for crossed plants can be readily and 
largely propagated by buds ; but by the same hypothesis there 
will likewise be present dormant gemmules derived from both 
pure parent-forms ; and as these latter retain their normal con- 
dition, they would, it is probable, be enabled to multiply largely 
during the lifetime of each hybrid. Consequently the sexual 
elements of a hybrid will include both pure and hybridised 
gemmules ; and when two hybrids pair, the combination of pure 
gemmules derived from the one hybrid with the pure gem- 
mules of the same parts derived from the other would neces- 
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Bivrilylead to complete reversion of character; and it is, perhaps, 
not too bold a supposition tliat unmodified and uudeteriorated 
gemmules of the same nature would be especially apt to com- 
bine. Pure gemmules in combination with hybridised gemmules 
would lead to partial reversion. And lastly, hybridised gem- 
mules derived from both parent-hybrids would simply reproduce 
the original hybrid form.** All these cases and degrees of 
reversion incessantly occur. 

It was shown in the fifteenth chapter that certain characters 
are antagonistic to each other or do not readily blend together ; 
hence, when two animals with antagonistic charactei's are crossed, 
it might well happen that a sufficiency of gemmules in the male 
alone for the reproduction of his peculiar character's, and in the 
female alone for the reproduction of her peculiar characters, 
would not be present ; and in this case dormant gemmules derived 
from some remote progenitor might easily gain the ascendency, 
and cause the reappearance of long-lost characters. Por instance, 
when black and wliite pigeons, or black and white fowls, are 
crossed, — colours which do not readily blend,— blue plumage in 
the one case, evidently derived from the rock-pigeon, and red 
plumage in the other case, derived from the wild jungle-cock, 
occasionally reappear. With uncrossed breeds the same result 
would follow, under conditions which favoured the multiplica- 
tion and development of certain dormant gemmules, as when 
animals become feral and revert to their pristine character. A 
certain number of gemmules being requisite for the development 
of each character, as is known to be tlio case from several sper- 
matozoa or pollen-grains being necessary for fertilisation, and 
time favouring their multiplication, will together account for the 
curious cases, insisted on by Mr. Sedgwick, of certain diseases 
regularly appearing in alternate generations. This likewise 
holds good, more or loss strictly, with other wealdy inherited mo- 
difications. Hence, as I have heard it remarked, cei-tain diseases 
appiear actually to gain strength by the intermission of a genera- 
tion. The transmission of dormant gemmules during many 
successive generations is hardly in itself more improbable, as 

crossed. See his excellent memoir in 
the ‘ Nouvollcs Archives du Musium,' . 
tom. i. p. 151. 

2 D 



^ In these remarks I, in fact, follow 
Nandin, who speaks of the elements or 
essences of tlio two si)ecice which are 
VOL. II. 
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previously remarked, than the retention during many ages of 
rudimentary organs, or even only of a tendency to the production 
of a rudiment ; but there is no reason to suppose that all dormant 
gemmules would be transmitted and propagated for ever. Ex- 
cessively minute and numerous as they are believed to be, an 
infinite number derived, during a long course of modification 
and descent, from each cell of each progenitor, could not he 
supported or nourished by the organism. On the other hand, 
it does not seem improbable that certain gemmules, under 
favourable conditions, should be retained and go on multiplying 
for a longer period than others. Finally, on the views here 
given, we certainly gain some clear insight into the wonderful 
fact that the cliild may depart from the type of both its parents, 
and resemble its grandparents, or ancestors removed by many 
generations. 

Cmclugicm. 

The hypothesis of Pangenesis, as applied to the several great 
classes of facts just discussed, no doubt is extremely complex ; 
but so assuredly are the facts. The assumptions, however, on 
which the hypothesis rests cannot bo considered as complex in 
any extreme degree — namely, that all organic units, besides 
having the power, as is generally admitted, of growing by self- 
division, throw otf free and minute atoms of their contents, that 
is gemmules. These multiply and aggregate themselves into 
buds and the sexual elements ; their development depends on 
their union with other nascent cells or units; and they are capable 
of transmission in a dormant state to successive generations. 

In a highly organised and complex animal, the gemmules 
thrown off from each different cell or unit throughout the body 
must be inconceivably numerous and minute. Each unit of each 
part, as it changes during development, and we iknow that some 
insects undergo at least twenty metamorphoses, must throw off 
its gemmules. All organic beings, moreover, include many 
dormant gemmules derived from their grandparents and more 
remote progenitors, but not from all their progenitors. These 
almost infinitely numerous and minute gemmules must be 
included in each bud, ovule, spermatozoon, and jiollen-grain. 
Such an admission will be declared impossible ; but, as previously 
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remarked, number and size are only relative difficulties, and 
the eggs or seeds produced by certain animals or plants are so 
numerous that they cannot be grasped by the intellect. 

The organic particles mth whicli the wind is tainted over 
miles of space by certain ollensive animals must be infinitely 
minute and numerous; yet they strongly affect the olfactory 
nerv'es. An analogy more appropriate is afforded by the con- 
tagious particles of certain diseases, which are so minute tlmt 
tliey float in the atmosphere and adhere to smooth, paper ; yet 
we know how largely they increase within the human body, and 
how powerfully they act. Independent organisms exist which 
are barely visible under the highest powers of our recently- 
improved microscopes, and which probably are fully as large 
as the cells or units in one of the higher animals ; yet these 
organisms no doubt reproduce themselves by germs of extreme 
minuteness, relatively to their own minute size. Hence the diffi- 
culty, which at first appears insurmountable, of believing in 
the existence of gemmules so numerous and so small as they 
must be according to our hypothesis, has really little weight. 

The cells or units of the body are generally admitted by phy- 
siologists to be autonomous, like the buds on a tree, but in a 
less degree. I go one step further and assume that they throw off 
reproductive gemmules. Thus an am'mal does not, ns a whole, 
generate its kind through the sole agency of the reproductive 
system, but each separate cell generates its kind. It has 
often been said by naturalists that each celt of a plant has the 
actual or potential capacity of reproducing the whole plant ; but 
it has this power only in virtue of containing gemmules derived 
from every part. If our hypothesis be provisionally accepted, we 
must look at all the forms of asexual reproduction, whether oc- 
curring at maturity or as in the case of alternate generation 
during youth, as fundamentally the same, and dependent on the 
mutual aggregation and multiplication of the gemmules. The 
regrowth of an amputated limb or the healing of a wound is tlie 
same process partially carried out. Sexual generation differs in 
some important respects, chiefly, as it would appear, in an insuf- 
ficient number of gemmules being aggregated within the separate 
sexual elements, and probably in the presence of certain primor- 
dial cells. The development of each being, including all the 
2 D 2 
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forms of metamorphosis and metagenesis, as well as the so- 
called gro\vth of the higher animals, in which structure changes 
though not in a striking manner, depends on the presence of 
gemmules thrown off at each period of life, and on their develoji- 
ment, at a corresponding period, in union with preceding colls. 
Such cells may be said to be fertilised by the gemmules which 
come next in the order of development. Thus the ordinary act 
of impregnation and the development of each being are closely 
analogous processes. The child, strictly speaking, does not grow 
into the man, but includes germs which slowly and successively 
become developed and form the man. In the child, as well as 
in the adult, each part generates the same part for the next 
generation. Inheritance must be looked at as merely a form 
of growth, like the self-division of a lowly-organised unicellular 
plant Reversion depends on the transmission from the fore- 
father to his descendants of dormant 'gemmules, which occa- 
sionally become developed under certain knowm or unknown 
conditions. Each animal and plant may be compared to a bed 
of mould full of seeds, most of which soon germinate, some lie 
for a period dormant, whilst others perish. When we hear it 
said that a man carries in his constitution the seeds of an in- 
herited disease, there is much literal truth in the expression. 
Finally, the power of propagation possessed by each separate 
cell, using the term in its largest sense, determines the repro- 
duction, the variability, the development and renovation of each 
living organism. No other attempt, as far as I am aware, has 
been made, imperfect as this confessedly i^ to connect under 
one point of view these several grand classes of facts. We 
cannot fathom the marvellous complexity of an organic being ; 
but on the hypothesis here advanced this complexity is much 
increased. Each living creature must be looked at os a mi- 
crocosm — a little universe, formed of a host of self-propagating 
organisms, inconceivably minute and os numerous as the stars in 
heaven. 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 

CONCLUDING REMARKS. 

DOMESTICATION — HATCIIB AND OACSES OP VAEIADILITY — SELECTION — DIVEB- 
OENCB AND DISTINCTNESS OP CHABACTEB — EXTINCnON OP BACES — CIBCDM- 
8TANCE8 PATODBABLE TO SELECTION BV MAN — ANTIOCITY OP CEBTAIN BACES — 
THE QUESTION BUETBEB EACH PABTTCCLAB VABLATTON HAS BEEN SPECIALLY PB£> 
OBDAINED. 

As summaries have been added to nearly all the chapters, and 
as, in the chapter on pangenesis, various subjects, such as the 
forms of reproduction, •inheritance, reversion, the causes and 
laws of variability, &c, have been recently discussed, I will 
here only make a few general remarks on the more important 
conclusions which may be deduced from the multifarious details 
given throughout this work. 

Savages in all parts of the world easily succeed in taming 
ivild animals ; and those inhabiting any country or island, when 
first invaded by man, would probably have been still more 
easily tamed. Complete subjugation generally depends on an 
animal being social in its habits, and on receiving man as the 
chief of the herd or family. Domestication implies almost 
complete fertility under new and changed conditions of life, and 
this is far from being invariably the case. An animal would not 
have been worth the labour of domestication, at least during early 
times, unless of service to man. From these circumstances the 
number of domesticated animals has never been large. With 
respect to plants, I have shown in the ninth chapter how their 
varied uses were probably first discovered, and the early steps in 
their cultivation. Man could not have known, when he first 
domesticated an animal or plant, whether it would flourish and 
multiply when transported to other countries, therefore he could 
not have been thus influenced in his choice. Wo see that the 
close adaptation of the reindeer and camel to extremely cold and 
hot countries has not prevented their domestication. Still less 
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could man have foreseen whether his animals and plants would 
vary in succeeding generations and thus give birth to new races; 
and the small capacity of variability in the goose and ass has not 
prevented their domestication from the remotest epoch. 

With extremely few exceptions, all animals and plants which 
have been long domesticated, have varied greatly. It matters 
not under what climate, or for what purpose, they are kept, 
whether as food for man or beast, for draught or hunting, for 
clothing or mere pleasure, — under all these circumstances do- 
mesticated animals and plants have varied to a much greater 
extent than the forms which in a state of nature are ranked as 
one species. Wliy certain animals and plants have varied 
more under domestication than others we do not know, any 
more than why some are rendered more sterile than others 
under changed conditions of life. But we frequently judge of 
the amount of variation by the production of numerous and 
diversified races, and we can clearly see why in many cases this 
has not occurred, namely, because sUght successive variations 
have not been steadily accumulated ; and such variations will 
never bo accumulated when an animal or plant is not closely 
observed, or much valued, or kept in large numbers. 

The fluctuating, and, as far as we can judge, never-ending 
variability of our domesticated productions, — the plasticity of 
their whole organisation, — is one of the most important facts 
which we learn from the numerous details given in the earlier 
chapters of this work. Yet domesticated animals and plants can 
hardly have been exposed to greater changes in their conditions 
than have many natural species during the incessant geological, 
geographical, and climatal changes of the whole world. The 
former will, however, commonly have been exposed to more 
sudden changes and to less continuously uniform conditions. 
As man has domesticated so many animals and plants belonging 
to widely different classes, and as he certainly did not with pro- 
phetic instinct choose those species which woidd vary most, we 
may infer that all natural species, if subjected to analogous 
conditions, would, on an average, vary to the same degree. 
Few men at the present day will maintain that animals and 
plants were created with a tendency to var)', which long 
remained donnant, in order that fanciers in after ages might 
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rear, for instance, curious breeds of the fowl, pigeon, or canary- 
bird. 

From several causes it is difficult to judge of the amount 
of modification which our domestic productions have under- 
gone. In some cases the primitive parent-stock has become 
extinct, or cannot be recognised with certainty owing to its 
supposed descendants having been so much modified. In 
other cases two or more closely allied forms, after being do- 
mesticated, have crossed; and then it is difficult to estimate 
how much of the change ought to be attributed to variation. 
But the degree to which our domestic breeds have been modified 
by the crossing of distinct natural forms has probably been 
exaggerated by some authors. A few individuals of one form 
would seldom permanently affect another form existing in much 
greater numbers ; for, without careful selection, the stain of the 
foreign blood would soon be obliterated, and during early and 
barbarous times, when our animals were first domesticated, 
such care would seldom have been taken. 

There is good reason to believe that several of the breeds of 
the dog, ox, pig, and of some other animals, are respectively 
descended from distinct wild prototypes ; nevertheless the belief 
in the multiple origin of our domesticated animals has been 
extended by some few naturalists and by many breeders to an 
unauthorised extent. Breeders refuse to look at the whole 
subject under a single point of view ; I have heard one, who 
maintained that our fowls were the descendants of at least 
half-a-dozen aboriginal species, protest that he was in no way 
concerned with the origin of pigeons, ducks, rabbits, horses, or 
any other animal. They overlook the improbability of many 
species having been domesticated at an early and barbarous 
period. They do not consider the improbability of species 
having existed in a state of nature which, if like our present 
domestic breeds, would have been highly abnormal in comparison 
with all their congeners. They maintain that certain species, 
which formerly existed, have become extinct or unknown, 
although the world is now so much better known. The assump- 
tion of so much recent extinction is no diflSculty in their eyes ; 
for they do not judge of its probability by the facility or difficulty 
of the extinction of other closely allied wild forms. Lastly, 
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they often ignore . tho whole subject of geographical distribu- 
tion as completely ns if its laws were the result of chance. 

Although from the reasons just assigned it is often difficult 
to judge accurately of the amount of change which our domesti- 
cated productions have undergone, yet this can bo ascertained 
in the cases in which we know that all the breeds are descended 
from a single species, as with the pigeon, duck, rabbit, and almost 
certainly with the fowl ; and by the aid of analogy this is to a 
certain extent possible in tho case of animals descended from 
several wild stocks. It is impossible to read the details given 
in the earlier chapters, and in many published works, or to 
visit our various exhibitions, without being deeply impressed 
with the extreme variability of our domesticated animals and 
cultivated plants. I have in many instances purposely given 
details on new and strange peculiarities which have arisen. No 
part of the organisation escapes the tendency to vary. The 
variations generally affect parts of small vital or physiological 
importance, but so it is with the differences which exist 
between closely allied species. In these imimportant cha- 
racters there is often a greater difference between the breeds of 
the same species than between the natural species of the same 
genus, as Isidore Geoffroy has shown to be the case with size, 
and as is often the case with the colour, texture, form, &c., of 
the hair, feathers, horns, and other dermal appendages. 

It has often been asserted that important parts never vary 
under domestication, but this is a complete error. Look at 
the skull of the pig in any one of the highly improved breeds, 
with the occipital condyles and other parts greatly modified ; or 
look at that of the niata ox. Or again, in the several breeds 
of the rabbit, observe the elongated skull, with the differently 
shaped occipital foramen, atlas, and other cervical vertebne. 
The whole shape of the brain, together with the skull, has 
been modified in Polish fowls; in other breeds of the fowl 
the n^ber of tho vertebra) and tho forms of tho cervical 
vertebra) have been changed. In certain pigeons the shape of 
tho lower jaw, the relative length of tho tongue, tho size of the 
nostrils and eyelids, the number and shape of the ribs, the form 
and size of the oesophagus, have all varied. In certain quadru- 
peds the length of the intestines has been much increased or 
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diminished. With plants we see wonderful differences in the 
stones of various fruits. In the Cucurbitace® several highly 
important characters have varied, such as the sessile position of 
the stigmas on the ovarium, the position of the carpels within 
the ovarium, and its projection out of the receptacle. But it 
would he useless to run through the many facts given in the 
earlier chapters. 

It is notorious how greatly the mental disposition, tastes, 
habits, consensual movements, loquacity or silence, and the tone 
of voice have varied and been inherited with our domesticated 
animals. The dog offers the most striking instance of changed 
mental attributes, and these differences cannot be accounted for 
by descent from distinct wild types. New mental characters 
have certainly often been acquired, and natural ones lost, under 
domestication. 

New characters may appear and disappear at any stage of 
growth, and be inherited at a corresponding period. We see 
this in the difference between the eggs of various breeds of the 
fowl, and in the down on chickens ; and still more plainly in 
the differences between the caterpillars and cocoons of various 
breeds of the silk-moth. These facts, simple as they appear, 
throw light on the characters which distinguish the larval and 
adult states of natural species, and on the whole great subject 
of embryology. New' characters are liable to become attached 
exclusively to that sex in which they first appeared, or they 
may be developed in a mueh higher degree in the one than 
the other sex ; or again, after having beeome attached to one 
sex, they may be partially transferred to the opiwsito sex. 
These facts, and more especially the circumstance that new 
characters seem to be particularly liable, from some unknown 
cause, to become attached to the male sex, have an important 
bearing on the acquirement by animals in a state of nature of 
secondary sexual characters. 

It has sometimes been said that our domestic productions do 
not differ in constitutional peculiarities, but this cannot be 
maintained. In our improved cattle, pigs, &c., the period of 
matimity, including that of the second dentition, has been 
mueh hastened. The period of gestation varies much, but has 
been modified in a fixed manner in only one or two cases. In 
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our poultry and pigeons the acquirement of down and of the 
first plumage by the young, and of the secondary sexual clia- 
racters by the males, differ. The number of moults through 
which the larvm of silk-moths pass, varies. The tendency to 
fatten, to yield much milk, to produce many young or eggs 
at a birth or during life, differs in different breeds. We find 
different degrees of adaptation to climate, and different ten- 
dencies to certain diseases, to the attacks of parasites, and to 
the action of certain vegetable poisons. With plants, adaptation 
to certain soils, as with some kinds of plums, the power of resisting 
frost, the period of flowering and fruiting, the duration of life, 
the period of shedding the leaves and of retaining them through- 
out the winter, the proportion and nature of certain chemical 
compounds in the tissues or seeds, all vary. 

There is, however, one important constitutional difference 
between domestic races and species; I refer to tho sterility 
which almost invariably follows, in a greater or less degree, when 
species are crossed, and to the perfect fertility of the most dis- 
tinct domestic races, with the exception of a very few plants, 
when similarly crossed. It certainly appears a remai'kable fact 
that many closely allied species which in appearance differ ex- 
tremely little should yield when united only a few, more or less 
sterile offspring, or none at all ; whilst domestic races which differ 
conspicuously from each other, are when united remarkably fer- 
tile, and yield perfectly fertile offspring. But this fact is not in 
reality so inexplicable as it at first appears. In tho first place, 
it was clearly shown in the nineteenth chapter that the sterility 
of crossed species does not closely depend on differences in their 
external structure or general constitution, but results exclusively 
from differences in the reproductive system, analogous with those 
which cause the lessened fertility of the illegitimate unions and 
illegitimate offspring of dimorphic and trimorphic plants. In 
the second place, the Pallasian doctrine, that species after having 
been long domesticated lose their natural tendency to sterility 
when crossed, has been shown to bo highly probable ; wo can 
scarcely avoid this conclusion when we reflect on the parentage 
and present fertility of the several breeds of the dog, of Indian 
and European cattle, sheep, and pigs. Hence it w ould be un- 
reasonable to expect that races formed under domestication 
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should acquire sterility when crossed, whilst at the same time 
we admit that domestication eliminates the normal sterility of 
crossed species. Why with closely allied species their reproduc- 
tive systems should almost invariably have been modified in so 
peculiar a manner as to bo mutually incapable of acting on each 
other — though in unequal degrees in the two sexes, as shown by 
the difference in fertility between reciprocal crosses in the same 
species — wo do not know, but may with much probability infer 
the cause to bo as follows. Most natural species have been 
habituated to nearly uniform conditions of life for an incom- 
parably longer period of time than have domestic races ; and 
we positively know that changed conditions exert an especial 
and powerful infiuence on the reproductive system. Hence this 
difference in habituation may well account for the different 
action of the reproductive organs when domestic races and when 
species are crossed. It is a nearly analogous fact, that most 
domestic races may be suddenly transported from one climate 
to another, or bo placed under widely different conditions, and 
yet retain their fertility unimpaired; whilst a multitude of 
species subjected to lesser changes are rendered incapable of 
breeding. 

With the exception of fertility, domestic varieties resemble 
species when crossed in transmitting their characters in the 
same unequal manner to their offspring, in being subject to the 
prepotency of one form over the other, and in their liability 
to reversion. By repeated crosses a variety or a species may 
be made completely to absorb another. Varieties, as we shall 
see when we treat of their antiquity, sometimes inherit their 
new character's almost, or oven quite, as firmly as species. 
With both, the conditions leading to variability and the 
laws governing its nature appear to be the same. Domestic 
varieties can bo classed in groups under groups, like species 
under genera, and these under families and orders ; and the 
classification may be either artificial, — that is, founded on any 
arbitrary character,-H)r natural. With varieties a natural clas- 
sification is certainly formded, and with species is apparently 
founded, on community of descent, together with the amount of 
mochfleation which the forms have undergone. The characters 
by which domestic varieties differ from each other are more 
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variable than those distinguishing species, though hardly more 
so than with certain protean species ; but this greater degree 
of variability is not surprising, as varieties have generally been 
exposed within recent times to fluctuating conditions of life, 
are much more liable to have been crossed, and are still in 
many cases undergoing, or have recently imdergone, modifica- 
tion by man’s methodical or unconscious selection. 

Domestic varieties as a general rule certainly differ from each 
other in less important parts of their organisation than do 
species ; and when important differences occur, they are seldom 
firmly fixed ; but this fact is intelligible if we consider man’s 
method of selection. In the living animal or plant he cannot 
observe internal modifications in the more important organs; 
nor does he regard them as long as they are compatible with 
health .and life. What does the breeder care about any slight 
change in the molar teeth of his pigs, or for an additional 
molar tooth in the dog; or for any change in the intestinal 
canal or other internal organ? The breeder cares for the 
flesh of his cattle being well marbled with fat, and for an 
accumulation of fat within the abdomen of his sheep, and this 
he has effected. What would the floriculturist care for any 
change in the strueture of the ovarium or of the ovules ? As 
important internal organs are certainly liable to numerous 
slight variations, and as these would probably be inherited, for 
many strange monstrosities are transmitted, man could un- 
doubtedly effect a certain amount of change in these organs. 
When he has produced any modification in an important part, 
it has generally been unintentionally in correlation with some 
other conspicuous part, as when he has given ridges and protu- 
berances to the skulls of fowls, by attending to the form of the 
comb, and in the case of the Polish fowl to the plume of feathers 
on the head. By attending to the external form of the ixjuter- 
pigeon, he has enormously increased the size of the oesophagus, 
and has added to the number of the ribs, and given them 
greater breadth. With the carrier-pigeon, by increasing, through 
steady selection, the wattles on the upper mandible, he lias 
greatly modified the form of the lower mandible ; and so in many 
other cases. Natural species, on the other hand, have been mo- 
dified exclusively for their own good, to fit them for infinitely 
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diversified conditions of life, to avoid enemies of all kinds, and 
to struggle against a host of competitors. Hence, under such 
complex conditions, it would often happen that modifications 
of the most varied kinds, in important ns well as in unimpoidant 
parts, would be advantageous or even necessary ; and they would 
slowly but surely be acquired through the survival of the fittest. 
Various indirect modifications would likewise arise tlirough the 
law of correlated variation. 

Domestic breeds often have an abnormal or semi-monstrous 
character, as the Italian greyhound, bulldog, Blenheim spaniel, 
and bloodhound amongst dogs, — some breeds of cattle and pigs, 
several breeds of the fowl, and the chief breeds of the pigeon. 
The diflerences between such abnormal breeds occur in parts 
which in closely-allied natural species difier but slightly or not 
at all This may be accounted for by man’s often selecting, 
especially at first, conspicuous and semi-monstrous deviations of 
structure. Wo should, however, be cautious in deciding what 
deviations ought to be called monstrous : there can hardly be a 
doubt that, if the brush of horse-like hair on the breast of the 
turkey-cock had first appeared on the domesticated bird, it would 
have been considered a monstrosity; the great plume of feathers 
on the head of the Polish cock has been thus designated, though 
plumes arc common with many kinds of birds ; we might call 
the wattle or corrugated skin round the base of the beak of the 
English carrier-pigeon a monstrosity, but we do not thus speak 
of the globular fleshy excrescence at the base of the beak of 
the male CarpopTmga oceanica. 

Some authors have drawn a wide distinction between 
artificial and natural breeds; although in extreme cases the 
distinction is plain, in many other cases an arbitrary line 
has to bo drawn. The difference depends chiefly on the kind 
of selection which has been applied. Artificial breeds are 
those which have been intentionally improved by man ; they 
frequently have an unnatural appearance, and are especially 
liable to loss of excellence through reversion and continued 
variability. The so-called natural breeds, on the other hand, 
are those which are now found in semi-civilised coimtries, and 
which formerly inhabited separate districts in nearly all the 
European kingdoms. They have been rarely acted on by man’s 
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intentional selection; more frequently, it is probable, by un- 
conscious selection, and partly by natural selection, for animals 
kept in semi-civilised countries liave to provide largely for their 
own wants. Such natural breeds will also, it may be presumed, 
have been directly acted on to some extent by the differences, 
though slight, in the surrounding physical conditions. 

It is a much more important distinction that some breeds have 
been from their first origin modified in so slow and insensible a 
manner, that if we could see their early progenitors we should 
hardly be able to say when or how the breed first arose ; whilst 
other breeds have originated from a strongly-marked or senii- 
monstrous deviation of structure, which, however, may subse- 
quently have been augmented by selection. From what we 
know of the history of the racehorse, greyhound, gamecock, 
&c., and from their general appearance, we may feel nearly con- 
fident that they were formed by a slow process of improvement : 
and with the carrier-pigeon, as well as with some other pigeons, 
we know that this has been the case. On the other hand, it is 
certain that the ancon and mauchamp breeds of sheep, and 
almost certain that the niata cattle, turnspit and pug-dogs, 
jumper and frizzled fowls, short-faced tumbler pigeons, hook- 
billed ducks, &c., and with plants a multitude of varieties, sud- 
denly appeared in nearly the same state as we now see them. 
The frequency of these cases is likely to lead to the false 
belief that natural species have often originated in the same 
abrupt manner. But we have no evidence of the appearance, or 
at least of the continued procreation, under nature, of abrupt 
modifications of structure ; and various general reasons could be 
assigned against such a belief : for instance, without separation 
a single monstrous variation would almost certainly be soon 
obliterated by crossing. 

On the other hand, we have abundant evidence of the con- 
stant occurrence under nature of slight individual diflerences of 
the most diversified kinds ; and thus we are led to conclude that 
species have generally originated hy the natural selection, not of 
abrupt modifications, but of extremely slight differences. This 
process may be strictly compared with the slow and gradual im- 
provement of the racehorse, greyhound, and gamecock. As every 
detail of structure in each species is closely adapted to its general 
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habits of life, it will rarely happen that one part alone will be 
modified ; but the co-adapted modifications, as formerly shomi, 
need not be absolutely simultaneous. Many variations, however, 
are from the first connected by the law of correlation. Hence 

it follows that even closely-allied species rarely or never differ 

from eacli other by some one character alone ; and this same 
remark applies to a certain extent to domestic races ; for these, 
if they differ much, generally differ in many respects. 

Some naturalists boldly insist* that species are absolutely 
distinct productions, never passing by intermediate links into 
each other ; whilst they maintain that domestic varieties can 
always be coimected either with each other or with their parent- 
forms. But if we could always find the links between the 
several breeds of the dog, horse, cattle, sheep, pigs, &c., the 
incessant doubts whether they are descended from one or several 
species would not have arisen. The greyhound genus, if such a 
term may be used, cannot be closely connected with any other 
breed, unless, perhaps, we go back to the ancient Egj'ptian 
monuments. Our English bulldog also forms a very distinct breed. 
In all these cases crossed breeds must of courae be excluded, for 
the most distinct natural species can thus be connected. By 
what links can the Cochin fowl be closely united with others ? 
By searching for breeds still preserved in distant lands, and by 
going back to liistorical records, tumbler-pigeons, carriers, and 
barbs can be closely connected with the parent rock-pigeon ; 
but we cannot thus connect the turbit or the pouter. The 
degree of distinctness between the various domestic breeds 
depends on the amount of modification which they have under- 
gone, and especially on the neglect and final extinction of the 
linking, intermediate, and less valued forms. 

It has often been argued that no light is thrown, from the ad- 
mitted changes of domestic races, on the changes which natural 
species are believed to undergo, ns the former are said to be mere 
temporary productions, always revertmg, ns soon ns they become 
feral, to their pristine form. This argument has been well com- 
bated by Mr. Wallace;* and full details were given in the thir- 
teenth chapter, showing that the tendency to reversion in feral 

• Godron, ‘ Do I’Espice,’ 1859, tom. ii. p. 44, &o. 

’ Jounml Proo. Linn. Soc., 1858, vol. ill. p. 60. 
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animals and plants has been greatly exaggerated, though no 
doubt to a certain extent it exists. It would be opposed to all 
the principles inculcated in this work, if domestic animals, when 
exposed to new conditions and compelled to struggle for their 
own wants against a host of foreign competitors, were not in 
the course of time in some manner modified. It should also 
be remembered that many characters lie latent in all organic 
beings ready to be evolved under fitting conditions ; and in breeds 
modified within recent times the tendency to reversion is parti- 
cularly strong. But the antiquity of various breeds clearly proves 
that they remain nearly constant as long as their conditions of 
life remain the some. 

It has been boldly maintained by some authors that the 
amoimt of variation to which our domestic productions are liable 
is strictly limited; but this is an assertion resting on little 
evidence. Whether or not the amount in any particular direc- 
tion is fixed, the tendency to general variability seems unlimited. 
Cattle, sheep, and pigs have been domesticated and have varied 
from the remotest period, as shown by the researches of Eiiti- 
meyer and others, yet these animals have, within quite recent 
times, been improved in an unparalleled degree ; and this im- 
plies eontinued variability of strueture. Wheat, as we know 
from the remains found in the Swiss lake-habitations, is one of 
the most anciently cultivated plants, yet at the present day new 
and better varieties occasionally arise. It may be that an ox 
will never be produced of larger size or finer proportions than 
our present animals, or a race-horse fleeter than Eclipse, or a 
gooseberry larger than the London variety ; but he would be 
a bold man who would assert that the extreme limit in these 
respects has been finally attained. With flowers and fruit it 
has repeatedly been asserted that perfection has been reached, 
but the standard has soon been excelled. A breed of pigeons 
may never be produced with a beak shorter than that of the 
present short-faced tumbler, or with one longer than that of the 
English carrier, for these birds have weak constitutions and are 
bad breeders ; but the shortness and length of the beak are the 
points which have been steadily improved during at least the 
last 150 years ; and some of the best judges deny that the goal has 
yet been reached. AYe may, also, reasonably suspect, from what 
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we see in natural species of the variability of extremely modified 

parts, that any structure, after remaining constant during a long 
series of generations, would, under new and changed conditions 
of life, recommence its course of yariability, and might again 
be acted on by selection. Nevertheless, as Mr. Wallace “ has 
recently remarked with much force and truth, there must bo 
both with natural and domestic productions a limit to change in 

certain directions ; for instance, there must be a limit to the 
fleetness of any terrestrial animal, as this will be determined by 
the friction to be overcome, the weight to be carried, and the 
power of contraction in the muscular fibres. The English race- 
horse may have reached tliis limit ; but it already surpasses in 
fleetness its own wild progenitor, and all other equine species. 

It is not surprising, seeing the great difference between many 
domestic breeds, that some few naturalists have concluded that 
all are descended from distinct aboriginal stocks, more especially 
as the principle of selection has been ignored, and the higli 
antiquity of man, as a breeder of animals, has only recently 
become kno^vn. Most naturalists, however, freely admit that 
various extremely dissimilar breeds are descended from a single 
stock, although they do not know much about the art of breeding, 
cannot show the connecting links, nor say where and when the 
breeds arose. Yet these same naturalists will declare, with an 
air of philosophical caution, that they can never admit that one 
natural species has given birth to anotlier until they behold all 
the transitional steps. But fanciers have used exactly the same 
language with respect to domestic breeds ; thus an author of an 
excellent treatise says he will never allow that carrier and fantail 
pigeons are the descendants of the wild rock-pigeon, until the 
transitions have “ actually been observed, and can be repeated 
“ whenever man chooses to set about the task.” No doubt it is 
difficult to realise that slight changes added up during long 
centuries can produce such results; but he who wishes to 
understand the origin of domestic breeds or natural species must 
overcome this diflSculty. 

The causes inducing and the laws governing variability have 
been so lately discussed, that I need here only enumerate the 
lending points. As domesticated organisms are much moro 
* ‘ Tlio Qunrterly Journal of Science,’ Oct. 18C7, p. 480. 
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liable to slight deviations of stnictxire and to monstrosities, than 
species living under their natural conditions, and as widely- 
ranging species vary more than those which inhabit restricted 
areas, we may infer that variability mainly depends on changed 
conditions of life. We must not overlook the effects of the 
unequal combination of the characters derived from both parent.', 
nor reversion to former progenitors. Changed conditions have 
an especial tendency to render tlie reproductive organs more 
or less impotent, as shown in the chapter devoted to this sub- 
ject ; and these organs consequently often fail to transmit faith- 
fully the parental characters. Changed conditions also act 
directly and definitely on the organisation, so that all or nearly 
all the individuals of the same species thus exposed become 
modified in the same manner; but why this or that part is 
especially affected we can seldom or never say. In most cases, 
however, of the direct action of changed conditions, independ- 
ently of the indirect variability caused by the reproductive 
organs being affected, indefinite modifications are the result; in 
nearly the same manner as exposure to cold or the absorption 
of the same poison affects different individuals in various ways. 
We have reason to suspect that an habitual excess of highly 
nutritious food, or an excess relatively to the wear and tear of 
the organisation from exercise, is a powerful exciting cause of 
variability. When we see tlie symmetrical and complex out- 
growths, caused by a minute atom of the poison of a gall-insect, 
we may believe that slight changes in the chemical nature of 
the sap or blood would lead to extraordinary modifications 
of structure. 

The increased use of a muscle with its various attached parts, 
and the increased activity of a gland or other organ, lead to their 
increased development. Disuse has a contrary effect. Witli 
domesticated productions organs sometimes become rudimentary 
through abortion ; but we have no reason to suppose that this 
has ever followed from mere disuse. With natural species, on 
the contrary, many organs appear to have been rendered rudi- 
mentary through disuse, aided by the principle of the economy 
of growth, and by the hypothetical principle discussed in the 
last chapter, namely, the final destruction of the germs or gem- 
mules of such useless parts. This difference may be partly 
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accounted for by disuse having acted on domestic forms for 
an insufficient length of time, and partly from their exemption 
from any severe struggle for existence, entailing rigid economy 
ill the development of each part, to which all species under 
nature are subjected. Nevertheless the law of compensation or 
balancement apparently affects, to a certain extent, our domes- 
ticated productions. 

We must not exaggerate the importance of the definite action 
of changed conditions in modifying all the individuals of the 
same species in the same manner, or of uso and disuse. As 
every part of the organisation is highly variable, and as varia- 
tions are so easily selected, both consciously and unconsciously, 
it is very difficult "to distinguish between the effects of the selec- 
tion of indefinite variations, and the direct action of the con- 
ditions of life. For instance, it is possible that the feet of our 
water-dogs, and of the American dogs which have to travel much 
over the snow, may have become partially webbed from the 
stimulus of widely extending their toes ; but it is far more probable 
that the webbing, like the membrane between the toes of certain 
pigeons, spontaneously appeared and was afterwards increased 
by the best swimmers and the best snow-travellers being pre- 
served during many generations. A fancier who wished to 
decrease the size of his bantams or tumbler-pigeons would never 
think of starving them, but would select the smallest indi- 
viduals which spontaneously appeared. Quadrupeds are some- 
times born destitute of hair, and hairless breeds have been 
formed, but there is no reason to believe that this is caused by 
a hot climate. Within the tropics heat often causes sheep to 
lose their fleeces, and on the other hand wet and cold act as a 
direct stimulus to the growth of hair; it is, however, possible 
that these changes may merely be an exaggeration of the regular 
yearly change of coat ; and who will pretend to decide how far 
tliis yearly change, or the thick fur of arctic animals, or as 
I may add their white colour, is due to the direct action of a 
severe climate, and how far to the preservation of the best pro- 
tected individuals during a long succession of generations ? 

Of all the laws governing variability, that of correlation is 
the most important. In many cases of slight deviations of 
structure as well ns of grave monstrosities, wo cannot even 
2 E 2 
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conjecture wliat is the nature of the bond of connexion. But 
between homologous parts — between the fore and hind limbs — 
between the hair, hoofs, horns, and teeth — w'e can see that parts 
which are closely similar during their early development, 
and wliich are exposed to similar conditions, would be liable to 
bo modified in the same manner. Homologous parts, from 
having the same nature, are apt to blend together, and, when 
many exist, to vary in number. 

Although every variation is either directly or indirectly caused 
by some change in the surrounding conditions, we must never 
forget that the nature of the organisation which is acted on essen- 
tially governs the result. Distinct organisms, when placed under 
similar conditions, vary in different manners, whilst closely-allied 
organisms under dissimilar conditions often vary in nearly the 
same manner. We see this in the same modification frequently 
reappearing at long intervals of time in the same variety, and 
likewise in the several striking cases given of analogous or paral- 
lel varieties. Although some of tliese latter cases are simply 
due to reversion, others cannot thus be accounted for. 

From the indirect action of changed conditions on the or- 
ganisation, through the impaired state of the reproductive 
organs— from the direct action of such conditions (and this will 
cause the individuals of the same species either to vary in the 
same manner, or differently in accordance with slight differences 
in their constitution) — from the effects of the increased or de- 
creased use of parts, — and from correlation, — the variability of 
our domesticated productions is complicated in an extreme 
degree. The whole organisation becomes slightly plastic. Al- 
though each modification must have its proper exciting cause, 
and though each is subjected to law, yet we can so rarely trace 
the precise relation between cause and effect, that we are tempted 
to speak of variations as if they spontaneously arose. We may 
even call them accidental, but tin's must be only in the sense 
in which we say that a fragment of rock dropped from a height 
owes its shape to accident. 

It may be worth while briefly to consider the results of the 
exposure to unnatural conditions of a large number of animals of 
the same species, allowed to cross freely, with no selection of any 
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kind ; and afterwards to consider tlie results when selection is 
brought into play. Let us suppose that 500 wild rock-pigeons were 
confined in their native land in an aviary, and fed in the same 
manner as pigeons usually are ; and that they were not allowed 
to increase in number. As pigeons propagate so rapidly, I sup- 
pose that a thousand or fifteen hundred birds would have to be 
annually killed by mere chance. After several generations liad 
been thus reared, we may feel sure that some of the young 
birds would vary, and the variations would tend to be inhe- 
rited; for at the present day slight deviations of structure often 
occur, but, as most breeds are already well established, these 
modifications are rejected as blemishes. It would be tedious 
even to enumerate the multitude of points which still go on 
varying or have recently varied. Many variations would occur 
in correlation, as the length of the wing and tail feathers — the 
number of the primary wing-feathers, as well as the number and 
breadth of the ribs, in correlation with the size and form of tho 
bod)’ — the number of the scutcllas, with the size of the feet — 
the length of tho tongue, with tho length of the beak — the sizo 
of the nostrils and eyelids and the form of lower jaw in 
correlation with the development of wattle — the nakedness of 
the young with the future colour of tho plumage — the size 
of the feet and beak, and other such points. Lastly, as our 
birds are supposed to be confined in an aviary, they woidd use 
tlieir wings and legs but little, and certain parts of the ske- 
leton, such ns the sternum and scapula) and the feet, would in 
consequence become slightly reduced in size. 

As in our assumed case many birds have to bo indiscrimi- 
nately killed every year, the chances are against any new 
variety surviving long enough to breed. And ns the vai-iations 
which arise are of an extremely diversified' nature, the chances 
are very great against two birds pairing which have varied in 
the same manner ; nevertheless, a varying bird even when not 
thus paired would occasionally transmit its character to its young ; 
and these would not only bo exposed to the same conditions which 
first caused the variation in question to appear, but would in addi- 
tion inherit from their one modified parent a tendency again to 
vary in the same manner. So that, if the conditions decidedly 
tended to induce some particular variation, all the birds might 
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in the course of time become similarly modified. But a far 
commoner resnlt would be, that one bird would vary in one 
way and another bird in another way ; one would be born with 
a little longer beak, and another with a shorter beak ; one would 
gain some black feathers, another some white or red feathers. 
And as these birds would be continually intercrossing, the final 
result would be a body of individuals differing from each other 
slightly in many ways, yet far more than did the original rock- 
pigeons. But there would not be the least tendency to the 
formation of distinct breeds. 

If two separate lots of pigeons were to be treated in the 
manner just described, one in England and the other in a 
tropical country, the two lots bemg supplied with different food, 
would they, after many generations had passed, differ ? When 
we reflect on the cases given in the twenty-third chapter, and 
on such facts as the difference in former times between the 
breeds of cattle, sheep, &c., in almost every district of Europe, 
wo are strongly inclined to admit that the two lots would be 
differently modified through the influence of climate and food. 
But the evidence on the definite action of changed condi- 
tions is in most cases insufficient ; and, with respect to pigeons, 
I have had the opportunity of examining a large collection of 
domesticated birds, sent to me by Sir W. Elliot from India, 
and they varied in a remarkably similar manner with our 
European birds. 

If two distinct breeds were to be confined together in equal 
numbers, there is reason to suspect that they would to a certain 
extent prefer pairing with their own kind; but they would like- 
ivise intercross. From the greater vigour and fertility of the 
crossed offspring, the whole body would by this means become 
interblended sooner than would otherwise have occurred. From 
certain breeds being prepotent over others, it does not follow 
that the interblended progeny would be strictly intermediate 
in character. I have, also, proved that the act of crossing in 
itself gives a strong tendency to reversion, so that the crossed 
offspring would tend to revert to the state of the aboriginal 
rock-pigeon. In the course of time they would probably be 
not much more heterogeneous in character than in oui- first 
case, when birds of the same breed were confined together. 
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I have just said that the crossed offspring would gain in 
vigour and fertility. From the facts given in the seventeenth, 
chapter there can be no doubt of this ; and there can be 
little doubt, though the evidence on this head is not so easily 
acquired, that long-continued close interbreeding leads to evil 
results. With hermaphrodites of all kinds, if the sexual ele- 
ments of the same individual habitually acted on each other, 
the closest possible interbreeding would be perpetual. There- 
fore we should bear in mind that with all hermaphrodite 
animals, as far as I can learn, their structure permits and 
frequently necessitates a cross with a distinct individual. With 
hermaphrodite plants wo incessantly meet with elaborate and 
perfect contrivances for this same end. It is no exaggeration 
to assert that, if the use of the talons and tusks of a carnivorous 
animal, or the use of the viscid threads of a spider’s web, or of 
the plumes and hooks on a seed may be safely inferred from 
their structure, we may with equal safety infer that many flowers 
are constructed for the express purpose of ensuring a cross with 
a distinct plant. From these various considerations, the con- 
clusion arrived at in the chapter just referred to — namely, that 
great good of some kind is derived from the sexual concourse of 
distinct individuals — must be admitted. 

To return to our illustration : we have hitherto assumed that 
the birds were kept down to the same number by indiscriminate 
slaughter ; but if the least choice be permitted in their preser- 
vation and slaughter, the whole result will be changed. Should 
the owner observe any slight variation in one of his birds, 
and wish to obtain a breed thus characterised, he would succeed 
in a surprisingly short time by carefully selecting and pairing 
the young. As any part which has once varied generally goes 
on varying in the same direction, it is easy, by continually jire- 
serving the most strongly marked individuals, to increase the 
amount of difference up to a high, predetermined standard 
of excellence. This is methodical selection. 

If the owner of the aviary, without any thought of making 
a new breed, simply admired, for instance, shoi-t-beaked more 
than long-beaked birds, ho would, when ho had to reduce the 
number, generally kill the latter; and there can be no doubt 
that ho would thus in the course of time sensibly modify his 
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stock. It is improbable, if two men were to keep pigeons 
and act in this manner, that they would prefer exactly the 
same characters ; they would, ns wo know, often prefer directly 
opposite characters, and the two lots would ultimately come 
to differ. Tliis has actually occurred with, strains or families 
of cattle, sheep, and pigeons, which have been long kept and 
carefully attended to by different breeders without any wish 
on their part to form new and distinct sub-breeds. This uncon- 
scious kind of selection will more especially come into action 
with animals which are highly serviceable to man ; for every one 
tries to get the best dog, horse, cow, or sheep, and these animals 
will transmit more or less surely their good qualities to their 
offspring. Hardly any one is so careless as to breed from his 
worst animals. Even savages, when compelled from extreme 
want to kill some of their animals, would destroy the worst and 
preserve the best. With animals kept for use and not for mere 
amusement, different fashions prevail in different districts, 
leading to the preservation, and consequently to the transmis- 
sion, of all sorts of trifling peculiarities of character. The same 
process will have been pureued with our fruit-trees and vege- 
tables, for the best will always have been the most largely cul- 
tivated, and will occasionally have yielded seedlings better than 
their parents. 

The different strains, just alluded to, which have been raised 
by different breeders without any wish for such a result, and the 
unintentional modification of foreign breeds in their new homes, 
both afford excellent evidence of the power of unconscious 
selection. This form of selection has probably led to far mo.re 
important results than methodical selection, and is likewise more 
important under a theoretical point of view from closely resem- 
bling natural selection. For during this process the best or most 
valued individuals are not separated and prevented crossing 
with others of the same breed, but are simply preferred and 
preserved ; but this inevitably leads during a long succession 
of generations to their increase in number and to their gradual 
improvement ; so that finally they prevail to the exclusion of 
the old parent-form. 

With our domesticated animals natural selection checks 
the production of races with any injurious deviation of stnic- 
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ture. In the case of animals kept by savages and semi-civilised 
people, which have to provide largely for their own wants under 
different circumstances, natural selection will probably play a 
more important part. Hence such animals often closely re- 
semble natural species. 

As there is no limit to man’s desire to possess animals and 
plants more and more useful in any respect, and as the fancier 
always wishes, from fashion running into extremes, to produce 
each character more and more strongly pronounced, there is a 
constant tendency in every breed, through the prolonged action 
of methodical and unconscious selection, to hecome more and 
more different from its parent-stock ; and when several breeds 
have been produced and are valued for different qualities, to 
differ more and more from each other. This leads to Divergence 
of Character. As improved sub-varieties and races are slowly 
formed, the older and less improved breeds are neglected and 
decrease in number. When few individuals of any breed exist 
within the same locality, close interbreeding, by lessening their 
vigour and fertility, aids in their final extinction. Thus the 
intermediate links are lost, and breeds which have already 
diverged gain Distinctness of Character. 

In the chapters on the Pigeon, it was proved by historical 
details and by the existence of connecting sub-varieties in distant 
lands that several breeds have steadily diverged in character, 
and that many old and intermediate sub-breeds have become 
extinct. Other cases could be adduced of the extinction of do- 
mestic breeds, as of the Irish wolf-dog, the old English hound, 
and of two breeds in France, one of which was formerly highly 
valued.* Mr. Pickering remarks “ that “the sheep figured on 
" the most ancient Egyptian monuments is unknown at the pre- 
“ sent day ; and at least one variety of the bullock, formerly 
“ known in Egypt, has in like manner become extinct.” So it 
has been with some animals, and with several plants cultivated 
by the ancient inhabitants of Europe during the neolithic period. 
In Peru, Yon Tschudi* found in ceitain tombs, apparently prior 
to the dynasty of the Incas, two kinds of maize not now known 
in the countiy. With our fiowers and culinary vegetables, 

* M. Ruft de Lavison, in ‘ Bull. Soo. Imp. d’Acclinmt.,’ Dec. 1802. p. 1009. 

‘ ‘ Races of Man,’ 1850, p. 315. • ‘ Travels in Pern,’ Eng. translat, p. 177. 
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tho production of new varieties and their extinction has in- 
cessantly recurred. At the present time improved breeds some- 
times displace at an extraordinarily rapid rate older breeds; 
as hiw recently occurred throughout England with pigs. The 
Long-horn cattle in their native home were “suddenly swept 
“ away as if by some murderous pestilence,” by the introduction 
of Short-horns.' 

■\Vhat grand results have followed from the long-continued 
action of methodical and unconscious selection, checked and 
regulated to a certain extent by natural selection, is seen on 
every side of us. Compare the many animals and plants which 
are displayed at our exhibitions with their parent-forms when 
these are known, or consult old historical records with respect 
to their former state. Almost all our domesticated animals 
have given rise to numerous and distinct races', excepting those 
which cannot be easily subjected to selection — such ns cats, the 
cochineal insect, and the liive-bee, — and excepting those animals 
which are not much valued. In accordance with what wo know 
of the process of selection, the formation of our many races has 
been slow and gradual. The man who first observed and pre- 
served a pigeon with its oesophagus a little eidarged, its beak a 
little longer, or its tail a littlo more expanded than usual, never 
dreamed that he had made the first step in the creation of the 
pouter, carrier, and fantail-pigeon. Man can create not only 
anomalous breeds, but others with their whole structure ad- 
mirably co-ordinated for certain purposes, such us the race-horse 
and dray-horse, or the greyhound. It is by no means necessary 
that each small change of structure throughout the body, leading 
towards excellence, should simultaneously arise and be selected. 
Although man seldom attends to differences in organs which 
are important under a physiological point of view, yet he has 
so profoundly modified some breeds, that assuredly, if found wild, 
they would bo ranked under distinct genera. 

The best proof of what selection has effected is perhaps 
afforded by the fact that whatever part or quality in any 
animal, and more especially in any plant, is most valued by 
man, that part or quality differs most in the several races. 
This result is well seen by comparing the amount of difference 

< Yountt on Cuttle, 1834, p 200 : on Pigs, s<« ‘ Gnrd. Chronicle,' 1854, p. 410. 
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between the fruits produced by the varieties of the same frait- 
tree, between the flowers of the varieties in our flower-garden, 
between the seeds, roots, or leaves of our culinary and agricul- 
tural plants, in comparison with the other and not valued parts 
of the same plants. Striking evidence of a different kind is 
afforded by the fact ascertained by Oswald Heer,® namely, that 
the seeds of a large number of plants, — wheat, baxley, oats, peas, 
beans, lentils, poppies, — cultivated for their seed by the ancient 
Lake-inhabitants of Switzerland, were all smaller than the seeds 
of our existing varieties. Eiitimeyer has shown tliat the sheep 
and cattle which were kept by the earlier Lake-inhabitants were 
likewise smaller than our present breeds. In the middens of 
Denmark, the earliest dog of which the remains have been 
found was the weakest ; this was succeeded during the Bronze 
age by a stronger kind, and this again during the Iron age by 
one still stronger. The sheep of Denmark during the Bronze 
period had extraordinarily slender limbs, and the horse was 
smaller than our present animal.® No doubt in these cases the 
now and larger breeds were generally introduced from foreign 
lands by the immigration of now hordes of men. But it is not 
probable that each larger breed, which in the course of time 
supplanted a previous and smaller breed, was the descendant 
of a distinct and larger species; it is far more probable that 
the domestic races of our various animals were gradually im- 
proved in different parts of the great Europajo-Asiatic conti- 
nent, and thence spread to other countries. This fact of the 
gradual increase in size of our domestic animals is all the more 
striking as certain wild or half-wild animals, such as red-deer, 
aurochs, park- cattle, and boars,*” have ivithin nearly the same 
period decreased in size. 

The conditions favourable to selection by man are, — the 
closest attention being paid to every character, — long-continued 
perseverance, — facility in matching or separating animals, — and 
especially a largo number being kept, so that the inferior 
individuals may bo freely rejected or destroyed, and the better 
ones preserved. When many are kept there will also bo a 

* ‘ Dio Pflanzen der Prulilbauten,' More, 18G0, p. 208. 

18ti5. >" Rutimoyer, ‘ Dio Fauna der Pfnlil- 

• Morlot, ‘Soc. Van J.des Scion. Nat.’ Lautcu,’ 18GI, s. 80. 
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greater cbance of tlie occurrence of well-marked deviations of 
structure. Length of time is all-important; for as each cha- 
racter, in order to become strongly pronounced, has to he 
augmented by the selection of successive variations of the same 
nature, this can only be effected during a long series of gene- 
rations. Length of time will, also, allow any new feature to 
become fixed by the continued rejection of those individuals 
which revert or vary, and the preservation of those which inherit 
the new character. Hence, although some few animals have 
varied rapidly in certain respects under new conditions of life, 
as dogs in India and sheep in the West Indies, yet all the 
animals and plants which have produced strongly marked 
races were domesticated at an extremely remote epoch, often 
before the dawn of history. As a consequence of this, no record 
has been preserved of the origin of our ehief domestic breeds. 
Even at the present day new strains or sub-breeds are formed 
so slowly that their first appearance passes unnoticed. A man 
attends to some particular character, or merely matches his 
animals with unusual care, and after a time a slight difference is 
perceived by his neighbours ; — the difference goes on being aug- 
mented by unconscious and methodical selection, until at lust a 
new sub-breed is formed, receives a local name, and spreads ; but, 
by this time, its history is almost forgotten. When the new 
breed has spread widely, it gives rise to new strains and sub- 
breeds, and the best of these succeed and spread, supplanting 
other and older breeds ; and so always onwards in the march of 
improvement. 

When a well-marked breed has once been established, if not 
supplanted by still improving sub-breeds, and if not exposed to 
greatly changed conditions of life, inducing further variability 
or reversion to long-lost characters, it may apparently last for 
an enormous period. W^’e may infer that this is the case from the 
high antiquity of eertain races ; but some caution is necessary 
on this head, for the same variation may appear independently 
after long intervals of time, or in distant places. AVe may safely 
assume that this has occurred with the tumspit-dog which is 
figured on the ancient Egyptian monuments, with the solid- 
hoofed swine " mentioned by Aristotle, with five-toed fowls de- 
*’ Godron, ‘ De I’Espbcc,’ tom. i., 1859, p. 308. 
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scribed by Columella, and certainly with the nectarine. The dogs 
represented on tbe Egyptian monuments, about 2000 B.C., show 
us that some of tbe chief breeds then existed, but it is extremely 
doubtful whether any are identically the same with our present 
breeds. A great mastiff sculptured on an Assyrian tomb, 640 B.C., 
is said to be the same with the dog still imported into the same 
region from Thibet. The true greyhound existed during the 
Eoman classical period. Coming down to a later period, wo 
have seen that, though most of the chief breeds of the pigeon 
existed between two and three centuries ago, they have not 
all retained to the present day exactly the same character ; but 
this has occurred in certain cases in which improvement was 
not desired, for instance in the case of the Spot or the Indian 
ground-tumbler. 

De Candolle has fully discussed the antiquity of various 
races of plants; ho states that the black-seeded poppy was 
known in the time of Homer, the white-seeded sesamum by the 
ancient Egyptians, and almonds with sweet and bitter kernels 
by the Hebrews ; but it does not seem improbable that some of 
these varieties may have been lost and reappeared. One variety 
of barley and apparently one of wheat, both of which were cul- 
tivated at an immensely remote period by the Lake-inhabitants 
of Switzerland, still exist. It is said ” that “ specimens of a 
“ small variety of gourd which is still common in the market 
“ of Lima were exhumed from an ancient cemetery in Peru.” De 
Candolle remarks that, in the books and drawings of the sixteenth 
century, the principal races of the cabbage, turnip, and gourd 
can be recognised ; this might have been expected at so late a 
period, but whether any of these plants are absolutely identical 
with our present sub-varieties is not certain. It is, however, 
said that the Brussels sprout, a variety which in some places 
is liable to degeneration, has remained genuine for more than 
four centuries in the district where it is believed to have 
originated.'^ 

In accordance with the views maintained by me in this work 
and elsewhere, not only the various domestic races, but the 

” ‘ G&gropliio Botan.,’ 1855, p. 989. " ‘ Journal of n Horticultuml Tour,’ 

’’ rickcriiig, ‘ Races of Man,' 1S50, by n Deputation of tbe Calcdouian IlUt. 
p. 318. Soc., 1823, p. 293. 
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most distinct genera and orders within the same great class, — 
for instance, whales, mice, birds, and fishes — are all the descend- 
ants of one common progenitor, and we must admit that the 
whole vast amount of difference between these forms of Ufe has 
primarily arisen from simple variability. To consider the sub- 
ject under this point of view is enough to strike one dumb 
with amazement. But our amazement ought to bo lessened 
when wo reflect that beings, almost infinite in number, during 
an almost infinite lapse of time, have often had their whole 
organisation rendered in some degree plastic, and that each 
slight modification of structure which was in any way benefi- 
cial under excessively complex conditions of life, will have 
been preserved, whilst each which was in any way injurious 
will have been rigorously destroyed. And the long-continued 
accumulation of beneficial variations will infallibly lead to 
structures as diversified, ns beautifully mlapted for various 
purposes, and as excellently co-ordinated, as wo see in the 
animals and plants all around us. Hence I have spoken of 
selection as the paramount power, whether applied by man to 
the formation of domestic breeds, or by nature to the produc- 
tion of species. I may recur to the metaphor given in a former 
chapter ; if an architect were to rear a noble and commodious 
edifice, without the use of cut stone, by selecting from the 
fragments at the base of a precipice wedge-formed stones 
for his arches, elongated stones for his lintels, and flat stones for 
his roof, we should admire his skill and regard him as the 
paramount power. Now, the fragments of stone, though indis- 
pensable to the architect, bear to the edifice built by him tho 
same relation which the fluctuating variations of each organic 
being bear to tho varied and admirable structures ultimately 
acquired by its modified descendants. 

Some authors have declared that natural selection explains 
nothing, unless the precise cause of each slight individual dif- 
ference made clear. Now, if it were explained to a savage 
utterly ignorant of the art of building, how the edifice had been 
raised stone upon stone, and why wedge-formed fragments were 
used for the arches, flat stones for the roof, &c. ; and if the use 
of each part and of the whole building were pointed out, it 
would be unreasonable if he declared that nothing had been 
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made clear to liira, because tbo precise cause of the shape 
of each fragment could not be given. But this is a nearly 
parallel case with the objection that selection explains nothing, 
because we know not the cause of each individual difference in 
the sti-ucture of each being. 

The shape of the fragments of stone at the base of our pre- 
cipice may be called accidental, but this is not strictly correct ; 
for the shape of each depends on a long sequence of events, all 
obeying natural laws ; on the nature of the rock, on the lines 
of deposition or cleavage, on the form of the mountain which 
depends on its upheaval and subsequent denudation, and lastly 
on the storm or earthquake which threw down the fragments. 
But in regard to the use to which the fragments may be put, 
their shape may be strictly said to be accidental. And hero 
we are led to face a great difficulty, in alluding to which I am 
aware that I am travelling beyond my proper province. An 
omniscient Creator must have foreseen every consequence which 
results from the laws imposed by Him. But can it be reasonably 
maintained that the Creator intentionally ordered, if we use 
the worils in any ordinary sense, that certain fragments of rock 
should assume certain shapes so that the builder might erect 
his edifice ? If the various laws which have determined the 
shape of each fragment were not predetermined for the builder’s 
sake, can it with any greater probability bo maintained that 
Ho specially ordained for the sake of the breeder each of the 
innumerable variations in our domestic animals and plants ; — 
many of these variations being of no service to man, and not 
beneficial, far more often injurious, to the creatures themselves? 
Did He ordain that the crop and tail-feathers of the pigeon 
should vary in order that the fancier might make his grotesque 
pouter and fantail breeds ? Did Ho cause the frame and mental 
qualities of the dog to vary in order that a breed might bo 
formed of indomitable ferocity, with jaws fitted to pin down the 
bull for man’s brutal sport ? But if wo give up the principle 
in one case, — if we do not admit that the variations of the pri- 
meval dog were intentionally guided in order that the grey- 
hound, for instance, that perfect image of symmetry and 
vigour, might be formed, — no shadow of reason can be assigned 
for the belief that variations, alike in nature and the result 
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of the same general laws, which have been the groimdwork 
through natural selection of the formation of the most per- 
fectly adapted animals in the world, man included, were inten- 
tionally and specially guided. However much we may wish 
it, we can hardly follow Professor Asa Gray in his belief “ that 
" variation has been led along certain beneficial lines,” like a 
stream “ along definite and useful lines of irrigation.” If wc 
i\ssume that each particular variation was from the beginning 
of all time preordained, the plasticity of organisation, which 
leads to many injurious deviations of structure, as well as that 
redundant power of reproduction which inevitably leads to a 
struggle for existence, and, as a consequence, to the natural 
selection or survival of the fittest, must appear to us superfluous 
laws of nature. On the other hand, an omnipotent and omni- 
scient Creator ordains everything and foresees everything. 
Thus we are brought face to face with a difSculty as insoluble 
as is that of free will and predestination. 
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428-429 ; arliAcial and natuid, ii. 
413-414; extinction of, ii. 425; of 
domcntio cute, i. 45-47 : of piga pio- 
duod by crossing, I 78; of eatUc, t 
80-87.91-93: ofgoata,i.l01. 

BariiM, on Cuiuniba amaiire, i. 183. 

Bac(T, 11. 1’., number of mamni m in lab- 
bits, i. IOC ; habits of the tumbler pi- 
geon, L 151 ; Laugher pigeon, i. 155 ; 
colouring of the kite tumbler, i. 100 ; 
crosaing of tho pigeon with Columba 
auat, L 193 ; mongrels of tho trumpeter 
pigeon. U. 00 ; close interbreeding of 
pigeons, m 126; opinion on Aldro- 
Tandi’s fowls, L 247; on stripes in 
chickc^ I 249-250; on tho combs of 
fowls, i. 253 ; double-aporred Dorking 

fowls,!. 255; effect oferossing on colour 
of plumngo in fowls, i. 2.58 ; incubatory 
instinct of mongrels between non-sitting 
varieties of fowls, ii.44; origin of the 
domestic duck, i. 277; fertflity of the 
hook-billed duck, ibid.; occurrence of 
the plumage of tho wild duck in do- 
mestic breeds, L 280; voice of ducks, 
i. 281 : oecurronoo of a short upper 
mandible in crosMia of hook-billed and 
^mon ducks, i. 281 ; rcvcniion in 
ducks produced by crossing, il 40 ; va- 
riation of the canary-bini, I 295; 
fashion in tho canary, iL 240 ; hybrids 
of ctuiniy and finchis, ii 45. 

BfttcK£isL, on raiitinp' nectarines from 
seed, i. 340; on tUo hones of Nortli 
Catulina, ii. 300. 

Budoes, Mr., on tho dogs of Ticrra del 
Fueco, I ; on the selection of dogs 
by tbo Puegians, il 207. 

Biuuoman. W. K.. nproducUon of ab- 
normal ferns, i. 383, li. 370. 

Bmesrs. J. J., regeneration of portions of 
the fins of fishes, il 15. 

Baoct, I’., on tho inhrrmaring of dogs, 

1 31^2 ; on hybrids of hare and rabbit, 

1 105 : on tho mmpless fowl, i. 259 ; 
on t^ cbamch-r of half-castes, ii. 

47 : degree of fertility of mongrels, il 
100; sterility of descendants of wild 
suiiuols bred in captivity, ii. ]00. 



Biioccou, i. 823 ; mdiiiicntary flowers in, 
ii. 810 ; tundcniess of, il 310. 
Bbomeuead, \Y., doubling of tbo Omter- 
bury bell by selection, il 200. 
Bbowi'ieu), Ur., sterUily of tbo ivy and 
Acorm calamut, ii. 170. 

JJrwimu eteaUmu, I 314. 

Bi».vn, H. O., bud-variation In Anlhemit, 
1. 379 : eflecte of etosa-breeding on tbo 
female, I 404 ; on heredity in a onc- 
bomed cow, ii. 12, 13 ; propogntion of a 
jwndnlous peach by seed, il 18 ; absorp- 
tion of tiro minority in crossed races, ii. 
88; on the owtsing of horses, il 92; 
fertility of torne rabbits and sheep, ii. 
112 : clmttgca of plumage in captivity, 
il 158; on the dahlia, ii. 26L 
BnoszE period, dog of, 1 18. 

Bbuwk, G., variaUuDfl in tho dentition of 
the horte, i 50. 

BEows-SEorAiU), Dr., inheritance ofarti- 

flcially-^^uced epilepsy in tho guiuea- 

Jtruiuuiiijia, ii. 139. 

Bri ssels Sprouts, I 323, il 429. 

Bubo maximus, il 154. 

BfcKLAM), F„ on oysters, il 280; num- 
ber of eggs in a codfish, il 379. 

Bcckle, Mr., doubts as to tho imporianco 
of inheritance, il 3. 

Bccklet, Miss, carrier-pigeong loogting 
in trees, i. 181. 

BrcK*A.\, ProE, cultivation of Ateia 
faiua, I 313; cultivation of the wild 
parsnip, L 326, il 20j, 277; reversion 
tn the parsnip, ti. 31. 

Bcckwheat, tnjurions to white pigs, when 

in flower, ii 337. 

Bcd and seed, close analogy of, i. 411. 
Bcd-beversion, ii. 37. 

Br os, adveatitiaira, il 384. 

Bn>-vA*ATto.v, I 373411, li. 254, 287- 
288, 291 ; contrasted witli semin^ re- 
prodMtion, i. 373 ; peculiar to plants, L 
374; in tte peach, 1349,374; in plums, 

I 375 : in the cherry, ibid. ; in grapes, 
ibid. ; in tho gooseberry, currant, jiiar, ' 
and apple, i. 376; in the Innanu, ca- 
mellia, hawthorn. Azalea iudiea, and 
Cidiu Irieutpit, 1 377 : in tho hollyhock 
and pelargonium, i. 378 ; in Geranium 
praien$e aad tiio ctiryaanthcmum, L 379 • 
m roses, I 867, 379-381 ; in sweet will 
carnations, pinks, stocks, and 
snapdragons, i. 381 ; in waU-flowers, cy- 
clamen, (Enotkera biemu, Gladiobu 
eUciUii, fuchsias, and MirabUU ialapa. 
i. 382 ; in foliago of various ticeO- 
382-384 ; in ctyptegamic plants, L ^ ; 
by suckers in J’A/ozatuI barlieny, i. 381 ; 
by tubers in tbo potato, ilfA ; in tho 
dahlia, I 385; by bulbs in liyseiiitlis, 
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ImatophyUum minialum, and tulips, i, 
885; in Tigridia conchiftora, i. 38B ; in 
llemeroealUt, ibid,; doubtful cases, i. 
38li-387 : in Cfmu Adami, i. 387-894 i 
probable in Astculus rubicunda, i. 392 ; 
sunmmiy of observations on, 40G. 

Buffon, on crossing tbo wolf and dog, i. 
32 : increase of fertility by domestica- 
tion, ii. Ill ; improvement of plants by 
unconseious seloetion, U. 216; tlicory of 
repnxlnetion, il 875. 

mirniu, u. 58. 

Bi;^ apparent influence of, on offspring, 

Bi llace, i. 345. 

Bi lldog, recent modifications of, i. 42. 

Bullfinch, breciiiiig in captivity, u. 154 ; 
attnekmg flower-buds, ii. 232. 

Bult, Mr., selection of pouter pigeons, ii. 

“BU.vdtnerschwein,” i. 67. 

Bvxtino, reed, in captivity, ii. 158. 

BuimACH, crossing of domestic and wild 
animals, i. 66 ; aversion of the wild boar 
to barley, ii. 303. 

Bcihie, Mr., inheritance in the horse, ii. 10. 

Bnrlingtonia, ii. 135. 

Bobmah, cats of, i. 47. 

BcBjniSE ponies, striped, i. 58, 59. 

Bubnes, Sir A., on tlie EArakooi sheep, i. 
98, ii. 278; varieties of the vine in 
Gabool, i. 333 ; hawks, trained in 
Seinde, ii. 153; pome^nates pro- 
dneing seed, ii. 168. 

Bubton Constable, wild cattle at, i. 84. 

“ Bubzel-Tauben.'’ i. 150. 

Bussobah carrier, i. 141. 

Buleo mlgarit, copulation of, in captivity. 

Butterflies, polymorphic, ii. 39.9-400. 

Buzareinoues, (iirou de, inher^ance of 



Oafpre fowls, i. 230. 

Cafpbes, difterent kinds of cattle pos- 
sessed by tlie, i. 88. 

" Caoias," n breeil of sheep, i. 95. 

Calceolarias, i. 364 ; ii. 147 ; effects of 
seasonal conditions on, U. 274 ; pclorio 
flowers in, ii 346. 

“ Oalonoos,” a Columbian breed of cattle, 

1 . 88 . 

Calver, Mr., on a seedling peach pro- 
ducing both peaches and nectarines, i. 

Calyx, segroents of the, converted into 
carpels, li. 392. 

Cauel, its dislike to crossing water, i. 
181. 

Camdlia, bud-variations in, i. 377 ; recog- 
nition of varieties of, ii. 251 ; variety in, 
hardiness of, ii. 308. 

Cameron, D., on the cultivation of Alpine 
plants, ii. 103. 

Oaheronn, Boron, value of English blood 
in race-horses, ii. 11. 

Campanula medium, ii. 200. 

Canary-bird, i. 295; conditions of in- 
heritance in, iL 22 ; hybrids of, ii. 45 ; 
period of perfect plumage in, ii. 77 ; 
diminished fertiiity of, ii. 161 ; standiud 
of perfection in, ii 195; analogous 
variation in, ii 349. 

Cancer, heredity of, ii 7, 8, 79. 

Ca-ninb teeth, development of the, in 
marcs, ii 318. 

Cani$ ahpex, i. 29. 

Cam's antardieue, i. 20. 

Canis argentalm, ii. 151. 

Canit aureus, i. 29. 

Canis eanerivorus, domesticated and 
crossed in Guiana, i. 23. 

Canis dnereo-tariegatus, i 29. 

Canis fulvus, i. 29. 

Cam's Ingse, the naked Peruvian dog. 



Cabanb, pears grafted on the quince, ii. 

239. 

.Cabbage, i. 323-326; varieties of, i 323; 
unity of character in flowers and seeds 
of, i 323-324 ; cultivated by ancient 
Colts, i. 824 ; classiflcation of varieties 
of, ibid. ; ready crossing of, ibid., ii. 90, 
91,98,130; origin of, i 325 ; increased 
fertility of, when cultivateil, ii. 113; 
giowtli of, in tropical countries, ii. 277. 

Cabool, vinos of, i. 333. 

Cabral, on early cultivation in Brazil, i. 
311. 

Cacti's, growth of cochineal on, in India, 
ii. 275. 

Caisar, Bos primigenius wild in Europe 
in tbo time of, i. 81 ; notice of fowls in 
Britain, i. 246 ; notice of the importa- 
tion of horses by the Celts, ii. 203. 



Canis latrans, resemblance of, to the Hare 
Indian dog, i. 22 ; one of the original 



Wmis tupasler, i. ZO. 

Canis lupus, var. occidentalis, resemblance 
of, to North American dogs, i. 21 ; 
crossed with dogs, i. 22; one of the 
original stocks, i. 26. 

Canis mesomelas, i. 25, 29. 

Canis pritmevus, tamed by Mr. Hodgson, 

Canis sahbar, i. 25. 

Canis simsiuis, possible original of grey- 
hounds, i. 33. 

Canis thaleb, i. 29. 

Canis variegatus, i. 29. 

Canterbury Bell, doubled by selection, 
ii. 200. 

Cafe of Good Hope, diflferont kinds of 
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catllo at the, i. 88; no nscful plants 
derived from the, i. SIO. 

Capebcailzie, breeding in captivity, ii. 

Capra tegagnit and C. Falameri, pro- 
uuhlo parents of domestic goat, i. 101, 

Capsicvm, i, 371. 

Cardan, on n variety of tho walnut, i. 

' 350; on grafted walnuts, ii. 259-200. 

Cahdoon, ii. 34. 

Carsat rigida, local sterility of the. ii. 
170. 

Carueb, early peleetion of sheep, ii. 204. 

Ca^isle, Sir A., inheritance of pecu- 
liarities, ii. 0, 8 ; ofpotydnetylism, ii. 13. 

“Caiuie” pigeon, i. 150. 

Ca^ation, hud-vuriation in, i. 381 ; vn- 
rinhility of, i. 370; striped, producc<l 

• by crossing reel and white, i. 393; 
effect of conditions of life on the, ii. 
273. 

CAn.woiu,^pmemI fertility of, in cap- 

Oaroline Archipelago, cats of, i. 47. 

Carp, ii. 236. 

Carpels, variation of, in cultivated cu- 
curbitaccffl, i. 359. 

Caiu>entek, W. B., regeneration of bone, 
ii. 294; production of double monsters, 
ii. 340; number of eggs in an Axarit, 
ii. 379. 

Carpimu belnht, i. 302. 

Carji)phaga littoralU and lueiunta, i. 182. 

Carrier pigeon, i. 139-142; English, i. 
139-141; figured,!. 140; skull figured, 

• i. 163; history of the, i. 211; Persian, 
i. 141; Bussomh, ibiil.; Bagadotten, 
skul^figUrcd, i. 103; lower jaw figured, 

CARRifeRE, cultivation of tho wild carrot, 
i. 320 ; intermediate form between the 
almond and tlie peach, i. 338 ; glands 
of peach-leaves, i. 343; bud-vanation 
in the vine, i. 375 ; grafts of Aria rtriila 
upon thorns, i. 387; variability of 
hybrids of Enjthrina, ii. 205. 

Carrot, wild, ellecta of cultivation on tho, 

i. 320; reversion in the, ii. 31; run 
wild, ii. 33; increased fertility of cul- 

• tivated, ii. 113; experiments on tho, ii. 
277 ; acclimatisation of the, in India. 

ii. 311. 

CartAamus, abortion of the pappus in, ii. 

Cartier, cnltivation of native plants in 
Canada, i. 312. 

OARVoniYLLACER, frequency of conta- 
bescenco in the, ii. 105. 

Caspart, bud-variation in the moss-rose, 
i. 3M; on tlie ovules and i»>llcn of ' 
Cyiisutt i. 388-389 ; crossing of Cyfifu$ 
pWTwreiwandataiiumum, i. 389; tri- 1 



facial orange, i. 391 ; dillbrcntly-co- 
loured flowers in tlie wild Viola (utea, 
i. 408; sterility of the borsc-r^sh, ii. 
170. ’ 

CA8TEL.VAU, ou Brazilian cattle, i. 88. 

Castration, assumption of female cha- 
racters caused by, ii. 51-52. 

Cataarim bmtuttii, ii. 150. 

Cat, domestic, i. 48-48 ; early domestica- 
tion and proboblo origin of the, i. 43- 
44 ; iutcrerossing of with wild species, 
i. 44-45; variations of, i. 45-48; fend, 

i. 47, ii. ; anomalous, i. 48 ; poly- 
dactylisra in, ii. 14 ; black, indications 
of stripes in young, ii. 55 ; tortoiseshell, 

ii. 73; effects of crossing in, ii. 80 ; fer- 
tility of, ii. Ill; difficulty of selection 
in, ii. 234, ^ ; length of intestines in, 
ii. 302 ; white with blue eyes, deafness 
of, iL 329; witli tufted cars, ii. 350. 

Cataract, hereditary, ii. 9, 79. 

Caterpillars, effect of changed food on. 



Catlin, G., colour of feral horses in North 
America, i. 61. 

Cattle, European, their probable origin 
from three original species, i. 79-82; 
humped, or Zebus, i. 79-80; inter- 
crossing of, L 83, 91-93; wild, of Chil- 
lingbam, Hamilton, Charticy, Burton 
Constable, and Gisbume, i. 84, ii. 119; 
colour of feral, i 84-85, in 102 ; British 
breeds of, i. 86-87; South -African 
breeds of, i. 88; South American breeds 
of, i. 89, ii. 205; Niata, i. 89-91, ii. 
205, 208, ^2; effects of food and 
climate on, i. 91-92 ; effects of selection 
on, i. 92-93; Dutch-buttocked, in 8; 
horaless, production of horns in, ii. 29- 
30, 39; reversion in, when em^, ii. 
41; wildness of hybrid, ii. 45; short- 
homed, prepotency of, ii. 65; wild, 
influence of crossing and segregation 
on, ii. 86; crosses of, ii. 96, 104, 118: 
of Falkland islands, ii. 102; mutual 
fertility of all varieties of, ii. JIO; 
effects of interbreeding on, ii. 117- 
119; effects of careful selection on, ii. 
194, 199; naked, of Columbia, ii. 
205; crossed with wild banteng in 
Java, ii. 206; with reversed hair in 
Banda Oriental, ii. 205; selection of 
trifling characters in, ii. 209; fashion 
in, ii. 210; similarity of best races of, 
ii. 241; imonnscious selection in, ii. 
214 ; effects of natural selection on 
anumalous breeds of, ii. 226-227 ; light- 
coloured, attacked by flics, ii. 229, 336 ; 
Jersey, rapid impmvement of, ii. 234 ; 
etfiTts of disuse of parts in, ii. 299; 
rudimentary boms in, ii. 315; sup- 
)K«ed influence of humidity on the hair 
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Citnu meJiea, i. 333-33G. 

Clett palate, iDbcritanco of, ii. 24. 

(taESTE, on wild Tinea in Spain, i 

Clkemont-Tonx-erbe, on Iho St. Valery 
apple, i. 401. 

Clahum, a., bud-variation in tbo baw- 
tbom, i. 377. 

“ Claquant." L 138. 

“Claocers’' (pigeons% i. 15C. 

Clark, 6., on tbo wild doga of Joan do 
Nova, i. 27; on atriped Uurmeao and 
Javanese ponies, i, 50; breeds of goats 
imirarted uilo tbo Mauritius, i. 101 ; 
variations in tlie mauunai of goats, i. 
102; bilubed scrotum of Muscat gout, 



id genunation. 



Clark, H. J., a, 
iL359. 

Clarke, R. T., intercrossing of straw- 
berries, i. 352. 

Clarke, T., hybridisation of stocks, i 
300, ii. 93. 

Clarkson, Mr., prize-cultivation of tbo 
gooacbeny, L 355. 

Classification, explained by tbe theory 
of natural selection, i. 11. 

CuKATE, effect oi; upon breeds of dogs, 
u 37 ; on horses, L 52. 53 ; on cattle, i. 
91, 92 ; on the fleece of sheep, i. 98, 99 ; 
on seeds of wheat, i. 31 (J ; on cultivated 
cabbages, i. 325 ; adaptation of maize 
to, i. 822. 

Cldiate and posture, adaptation of breeds 

of sheep to, i. 90-97. 

Clinate and soil, effects of, upon straw- 
berries, i, 353. 

Cline, Mr., on the sknil in homed and 
hornless rams, ii. 333. 

^*^170 **”"*'*^ Jiearia, 

CioracB, hybrids of various trees, ii. 130. 

Clover, pelorism in, ii 340. 

Coate, Sir., on ioterbieeding pigs, ii. 

Cocas of apple trees, ii. 231. 

CoaiiN fowls, i. 227, 250, 252, 2G0-261 ; 
occipihil foramen of, figured, i. 2(il ; 
section of skull of. figured, i. 203 ; cer- 
vical vertebra of, figured, i. 207. 

CocniNEAL, persistenro of, U. 230 ; pio- 
^rcnco of, for a particular cactus, ii. 

CuAUatia armoraein, ii. 170. 

Cock, game, natund selection in, ii 225; 
spur of, grafted on the comb, ii. 290 ; 
fliur of, inserted into the eye of an ox, 
h. 309 ; effect of eastratiou upon the, 
ii. 51-52. 

Cock's-oumii, varieties of the, i 305. 

CooooNs, of silkworms, variations in, i 

302-303. 



Codfish, bulldog, L 89 ; number of eggs 
in the, ii 379. 

Calogenyt paea, ii ]52. 

Colls, prepotency of tbe ass over tho 
horse, ii 67-08 ; on cress-breeding, ii. 
07 ; on change of diet, u. 304. 

COLLINSO-V, Peter, pcuch-tree producing a 
nectarine, i. 340. 

Coloration, in pigeons, an evidence of 
niiity of descent, i 195-197. 

CoLOCR, correlation of, in dogs, i 28-29 ; 
pcMstenco of, in horses, i. 50; in- 
heritance and diversity of, in horses, i. 
55 ; variations of, in tho ass, i 6213; 
of wild or feral cattle, i. 85 ; tiaiisiiu's- 
sion of, in rabbits, i. 107; peculiarities 
of, in Himalayan rabbits, i. Ill; in- 
flucnco of, ii. 227-230; cortclaUon of, 
in head and lindw, ii. 324 ; correlatid 
writh constitutional peculiarities, ii. 335- 



CoLora and odonr, correlation of, ii. 325. 

CoLoiR-BUiTONEas, hereditary, ii. 9; more 
common in men than in women, ii. 72- 
73; associated with inability to dis- 
tinguish musical sounds, ii. 328 

CoLoCRS, sometimes not hlcndod by cross- 
ing, ii. 92. 

Coltti^ ajinii, Blyth, a variety of C. 

Columba amallK, Brehm, a variety of C, 
licia, i. 183. 

Columba ffuinea, i. 182. 

Columba gymHoeyclut, Gray, a form of C. 
Uvia, i. 184. 

Columba gynmophlhalmot, hybrids of, with 
C. anuu, L 193; with C. maculooa, l 
1!U ’ 



Columba iutermalia, Strickland, a variety 
of C. liria, i. 184. 

Columba leueoeephala, ii. 155. 

ColuuAa leucouota, i. 182, 195. 

CoIuuJm littoralii, i. 182. 

Columba liria, ii. 29, 40; tlw parent of 
domestic bn^sofpigcons,L 183; roea- 
suremenls of, i. 134; figured, i. 135; 
skull figured, i. 163 ; lower jaw figured, 
h 104, 108; scapula figured, L 107. 

Columba luetuom, i. 182. 

Columba migratoria ami leunurphata, Hi- 
minished fertih'ty of, in captivity, ih 
155. 

Columba auat, 1. 183 ; crossed willi oom- 
nmn pigeon and C. ggmnophthalmot, i. 

Coluotba palumbtu, i. 193, ii. 350. 

Columba rupttiru, l 182, 1^ 195. 

CotunAa Sehimprri, i. 184. 

Columba tonjuatrix, ii. 350. 

Columba lurrieola, i. 184. 

CoLniBiA, cattle of, L 88. 

CkihrufiLV^ double, i. 305, ii. 330, 
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brre^ing of tome olephantA in Avn, ii. 
150 ; Btcrility of Goura coronata iircon- 
flnemoiit, ii. 155; gwao of tho Philip- 
pine isIuntlB, ii. IG‘2. 

Obekpkb. 1 , n breed of fowls, i. 230. 
Orbited fowl, i. 227 : Hgiired, i. 229. 

“ URbvE-txEi’ii,” a Ptuncli sub-breed of 



snrages, i. .309-310 ; fertility increased 
by, ii. 111-113. 

Ci'NiEB, on hereditary night-blindness, 



OcRKANTS, of Tierra del Fuego, i. 309; 

bud-vnriation in, i. S7C. 

Ceims, Mr., bud-variation in the rose, i. 



Orisp, Ur., on tho brains of tho bare and 
rabbit, i. 120. 

OaocKKK, 0. W., singular form of Jiegmia 
frigida, i. 303-300, ii. 100; sterility 
in Ranunculm ficaritt, ih 170. 

Crocds, it 105. 

OBOss-BUEEDiNa, permanent eDbct of, on 
tho female, i. 404. 

Obossino, ii. 85-144, 173-192; a cause of 
uniformity, ii. 85-90, 173 ; occurs in all 
orgauisod beings, ii. 90-92; sime cha- 
racters not blended by, ii. 92-95, 173 ; 
modiflentions and new races produced 
by, iL 95-99; causes which check, ii. 100- 
109; domestication aud cultivation 
favourable to, ii. 109-113, 189; bonefleial 
effects of, ii. 114-131, 174-176; noccssniy 
in some plante, ii. 131-140, 175-176,423; 
summary of subject of, ii. 140-144; of 
dogs with wolves in North Americ^ 

i. 21-22; with Canit cancricoriu in 

Guiana, i. 23; of dog with wolf, de- 
scribed by Pliny aud others, i. 24 ; cha- 
racters fumisbod by, brought out by 
reversion in tbe progeny, ii. 34-36 ; a 
direct cause of reversion, ii. 39-47, 48 ; 
a cause of variabiiity, ii. 264-207. 

Cri st ACEA, macronrous, differences in the 
development of tho, it 308. 

CscsTACEAg with an antenna-like de- 
velopment of the eye-peduncle, ii. 

CRVFToOASnc plants, bud-variation in, i. 

CcBA, wild dogs of, i. 27. 

“CccKOO,” sub-bre^s of fowls, i. 2tl. 

CccVMBEB, variation in number of carpels 
of, i. 359; supposed crossing of va- 
rieties of the, i. 400. 

Cueumii tnomordica, i. 360. 

Cwurbita, dwarf, correlation of loaves in. 

ii. 330. 

Cueurbila miximn, i. 357, 3.59. 

Cucurhita motchala, i. 357, 359. 

Cueurbila pepo, i. 357, ii. 103; varieties 
of, i. 358 ; rehition in size and number 
of fruit of, ii. 343. 

CcccRBiTACEX, i. 357-300; supposed 
crossing of, i. 399 ; Naudin's observa- 
tions 011 ^ hybrids of, it 172; acclimati- 

“CcLBUTASTs" (pigeons'), i. 150. 

CctTiVATioB of plants, origin of, among 



CuviEB, on tho gestation of the wolf, i. 
29 ; the odour of the jackal, an obstocle 
to domestication, i. 30 ; differences of 
tho skull in dogs, i. 31 ; external eba- 
rnctors of dogs, i. 35 ; elongation of tho 
intestines in domestic pigs, i. 73, ii. 
303; fertility of the hookdrilled duck, 
L277; number of digi^ii. 13; hybrid 
of ass and zebra, ii. 42; brooding of 
animals in tho Jardin doe Plantes, ii. 
149; sterility of predaceous birds in 
captivity, it 154 ; facility of hybridisa- 
tion in confinement, ii. 100. 

OvANOsis, affection of Ongers in, it 332. 

Cyclamen, bud-variation in, i. 382. 

Cynara mrdanaUiu, it 34. 

Cynipt fecundairix, it 283. 

Cynoetphalut hamadrya$, ii. 153. 

Cyprimu auralut, i. 290-297. 

Cyrtanlhm, ii. 1;49. 

Cyiiopod'ium, ii. 131. 

CylUut Adami, ii. 304 ; its bud-variation, 
i. 387-389, 406, ii.37; seedlings from, 
i. 388; different views of its origin, t 
389-390; experiments in crossing C. 
purpureut aud laburnum to produce, i. 
389; its production by SI. Adam, t 
390 ; discussion of origin of, i. 390. 

Cytitun alpino-labumum, ovules and pol- 
len of, 1 . 389 ; origin of, t 390. 

Cyt!$u$ alpinut, t 388. 

CylUut laburnum, i. 387, 389, 390, 390. 

CylUut purpuret>-tlony(itut, ovules and 
pollen of, I. 389 ; production of i. 390. 

CylUut purpureut, t 387, 388, 389, 390, 



Daoldoii, effects of food on bymsnoptcra, 

Daulia. t 309-370, ii. 147; bud-vario- 
tk)n by tubers in the, t 385 ; improve- 
ment of, by selection, it 216 ; stejis in 
cultivation of, ii. 261 ; effect of condi- 
tions of life on, it 273; oorrelatiou of 
form and colour in, it 331. 

Daisy, hen and chicken, t 305 ; Swan 
Itiver, ii. 201. 

UALBBEr, varieties of wheat i. 314. 

Dalibert, changes in tho odours of plants, 

DAU.Y,J)r.,on consanguineous marriages, 

Daltoxi-sm, hereditary, U. 9. 

Uamaras, catUo ot t 88, it 207-20& 
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faced tumblers in tbo egg, iL 22G; 
Arcbnngol pigeon, ii. 240. 

EcHDiODEBiiATA, metagenesis in, ii. 367. 
Edopitiei, specific difference in number 

of tail-featlicrs in, i. 159. 

Edopiitet migratoriut, sterile hybrids of, 
with Turlur mdgarit, i. 193. 

Edentata, correlation of dermal ^stem 

and teeth in the, ii. 328. 

Edgeworth, Mr., nse of grass-seeds as 
food in the Punjab, i. 309. 

Edmonston, Dr., on the stomach in Larut 
argeiUatus and the rayen, ii. .302. 
Edwards and Com, on English wheat 
in France, ii. 307. 

Edwabds, W. F., absorption of the mi- 

nority in crossed races, ii. 87. 

Edwards, IV. W., occurrence of stripes 
in a nearly thoroughbred horse, i. 57 ; 
in foals of racehorses, i. 59. 

Eggs, of fowls, characters of, L 2f8 : va- 
riations of, in ducks, 1 281 ; of the silk- 
moth, i. 301. 

EovrT, ancient dogs of, i. 17-18 ; ancient 

dome8tiffltionoftlieppnin,j.l; 

absence of tbo fowl in ancient, i. 

240. 

Egyptian goose, hybrids of, with penguin 
duck, i. 282. 

Eiirenbero, Prof., multiple origin of tlio 
dog, i. 10 ; dogs of Lower Egypt, i. 25 ; 
mummies of Felit maniadata, i. 43. 
Element, male, compared to a premature 
larra, ii. 384. 

Elements of the body, functional inde- 
pendence of tile, ii. 868-371. 

Elepuant, its sterility in captivity, ii. 
150. 

Elk, Irish, correlations in the, il 333- 
331. 

Eluot, Sir Walter, on striped horses, i. . 
58; Indian domestic and wild swine, j 

1 . 66; pigeons from Cairo and Consian- j 

tinoplc, i. 132; fantail pigeons, i. 14G; 
Lotan tumbler pigeons, 1 . 150 ; a pigwn 
uttering tbo sound Mu, i. 155; Gal- ! 
lot bankim in Fogu, i. 2.H6. { 

Eius, Mr., varietifs of cnltinited planis ! 

in Tahiti, ii. 256. ' 

Eiv, nearly evergreen Cornish variety of | 
the, i. 303, ii. 310 ; fuliagc-varictios of I 
the, i. 3C '. ' 

Elm, weeping, i. 361 ; not reproduced by 
seed, ii. 19. 

Emheriza pauerhm, ii. 158. 

Embryos, similarity of, i. 12 ; fusion of, 
ii. 339. 

Enoel, on Luunu ta$tafra$, it 274. 
England, domestication of Bot Imgifrom 
in, i. 81 ; selection of liorsrs in, in me- 
dueval times, ii. 203 ; laws against tlio 
eoriy slanghtcr of rums in, ii. 203. 

VOr,. II. 



EpitEMEniD.i;, development of the, ii. 366. 
Epidaidrum cinnabarinum and E. sebro, 

ii. 134. 

Epilepsy, hereditary, il 8,78. 

Erdt, dlseaso of the white parts of cattle, 
iL 337. 

Erioacea:, frequency of contabescenco in 
the, ii. 165. 

Ebichthonics, an improver of horses by 

selection, ii. 202. 

Ems, on the &t-tailed Kirghisian sheep, 
i. 98, ii. 280 ; on the dogs of the Os- 
tyaks, ii. 206. 

Erbium, ii. 59. 

Erythrim Criiia-galli and E, hetbacea, 

hybrids of, ii. 265. 

Esquilant, Mr., on the naked young of 
dun-eoloured pigeons, i. 170. 
Esqddiai'x do^, their resemblance to 
wolves, 1 21 : selection of, iL 206. 

Ecdes-Desiokgchamps, on appendages 

under the jaw of pi^ i. 75-7G. 

Emyniut JaponiciUj L 383, 

European cultivated plants, still wild in 

Europe, L 307. 

Evans, Mr., on the Lotan tnmblor pigeon, 

i. 150. 

Ei’elyn, pansies grown in his garden, i. 
368. 

Everest, R., on tlie Newfoundland dog 
in India, t 86, ii. ,305 ; degeneration of 
setters in India, i. 38; Indian wild 
boors, i. 66. 

Ewes, hornless, ii. 350. 

Extinotion of dumostio races, 1. 221. 
Eyes, hereditary peculiarities of the, ii. 
8-10; loss of, causing microphthalmia 
in children, ii. 24; modiOcation of the 
stmetnre of, by natural selection, ii. 
222-223; fusion of, ii. 311. 

Eveurows, hereditary elongation of hairs 

in, iL 8. 

Emilia, inkrited peenliariliea of ilio, 

ii. 8. 

Evton, Mr., on gestation in the dog, i. 
.30 ; variability in number of vertebrio 
in the pig, i. 74 ; individual sterility, ii. 



Faba vulgarii, i. 330. 

Fabre, obsi'rvations on Mgilopt IrUi- 
coida. i. 318. 

Fagiutyhiilica,ii. 10. 

Fairweather, Mr., production of double 
j flowers from old seed, u. 167. 

, Ealco albutus, resumption of young plu- 
mage by, in captivity, ii. 158. 

Ftdro ottifragut, ii. 2.30. 

Fttlco lulimteo, copulating in captivity, ii. 
154. 

Fain tiniiunctdia, breedisg in captivity, 

2 G 
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tween Sivaiherinm and Ninta cuttle, i 
89 ; selection of the silkworm in Indio, 
i. SOI ; fastigate apple-trees in Cslontta, 
i. 361 ; repr^uction of a snpernnmerary 
thumb after ampntation, ii. 14 ; fertU% 
of the dhole in captirity, ii. 151 ; fer- 
tility of English dogs in India, ii. 161 ; 
sterility of the tiger m captivity, ii. 
151 ; turkeys at Delhi, ii. 161; on In- 
dian cultivated plants, ii. 165; Thibet 
mastiff and goat, U. 278. 

Falcoss, sterility of, in captivity, ii. 153. 

FALKI.AND Islands, horses of the, i. 52-53, 
61 ; feral pigs of the, i. 77 ; feral cattle 
of the, i. 82, 86 ; fer.il mbbits of the, i. 
112 . 

Fallow deer, ii. 103, 120. 

Fa-VTail pigeons, i. 146-148, U. 227 : fi- 
gured, i. 147 ; furcula of, figured, i. 
167 ; history of, i. 208; obseiico of oil- 
gland in, iL 344. 

Faroe Islands, pigeons of the, 1. 183. 

FAsmuN, infiuenee of; in breeding, ii. 



Fashgate trees, ii. 277, 318. 

F-acnas, geographieul differences, of, i. 

10 . 

■‘Favoubitb" bull. ii. 65. 118. 

Feathers, homologous variation in, ii. 



size of eggs of fowls, i. 218 ; yolk of 
eggs of game-fowls, i. 249 ; early pug- 
nacity of game-cocks, i. 250 ; voice of 
the Malay fowl, L 259 ; efiects of inter- 
breeding on fowls, ii. 124 ; selection in 
Cochin China fowls, ii. 196 ; on fashion 
in poultry, ii 240. 

Ferhasdez, on Mexican dogs, i. 23. 

Ferns, reproduction of abnormal forms 
of, by spores, i. .383 ; non-diffusion of 
coU-gcmmules in. ii 379. 

Ferrets, ii 111, 151, 206. 

Fertilisation, artificial, of the Si Valery 
apple, i 350. 

Fertility, various degrees of, in sheep, i. 
97 ; unlimited mutual, of breeds of pi- 
geons, i 192-194 ; compamtive of mon- 
grels and hybrids, ii. 100-101, 178- 
180; infinonoe of nourishment on, ii 
111 ; diminished by close interbreeding, 
ii 118, 175; reduced, of Ohillinghom 
wild cattle, ii 119; of domestirated 
varieties when cross^, ii. 189. 

Franco, species of, pro^gated by bulb- 

Filberts, spared by tomtits, ii. 231. 

FiLirPL on the broking of bmuchiferoiis 
tritons, ii. 384. 

Finches, general sterility of, in captivity, 

Finnikin (pigeonl, i 156. 



Feet, of pigeons, individual difforoncos of, 
i. 160 ; correlations of external clia- 
moters in, i. 170-171. 

Feet and bixik, correlation of; in pigeons, 



Frlit MiaMat, i. 43. 

Felit caffra, i. 44. 

Frli$ caligulata, i. 43. 

FeU$ chaxu, i. 43-44. 

Fe/is jalxjta, ii 151. 

Felit lybica, i. 44. 

Felit manirulaln, i. 43. 

Felit manul, i. 45. 

Fdit oriiata, i 45. 

Felit tylceitrit, i 44. 

Felit tartpmla, i. 45. 

Female, nflueted by male element, ii 365, 
387-388. 

Female flowers, in male panicle of maize. 



Fennel, Italian varictv of, i. 326. 

Feral cats, i. 47; cattle, i. 86; rabbits, 
i 111-115; Guinea fowl, i 294; ani- 
mals and plants, reversion in, ii. 32-34, 



Feroison, Mr., supposed plurality of 
origin of domestic fowls, i. 231 ; chickens 
of black game-fowls, i. 244 ■ relative 



Fir, Scotch, acclimatisation of, ii. 310. 

Fish, Mr., advantage of change of soil to 
plants, ii. 147. 

Fishes, regeneration of portions of fins of, 
ii. 15; variability of, when kept in 
tanks, ii. 259 ; murine, living in fresh 
TOter, ii. 304 ; double monsters ot ii. 

Fission and gemmation, ii. 858. 

Fitcii, ilr.. persistency of a variety of 
the pea, i. 329. 

Fittest, survival of the, L 6. 

FrraiNGER, origin of sheep, i. 94 ; African 
maned idieop, i. 96. 

Fixedness of charucter, conditions of, dis- 
cussed, ii. 62-04. 

Flax, found in the Swiss lake-dwellmgs, 

I i. 317 ; climatal diffeieiiee in products 
' of, u. 274. 

! Fleece, fineness in Austrian merinos, 
ii. 197. 

Fleischmann, on German sheep crossed 
with merinos, ii. 88-89. 

“ Florentiner-Tacre,” i. 142-143. 

Flounder, it 53. 

I Flourens, crossing of wolf and dog, i. 
32 ; prepotency of the Jackal over the 
dog, ii. 67; hybrids of the liorse and 
ass, U, 68; breeding of monkeys in 
Kurope, ii. 153. 
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Galls, ii. 282-284. 

Gall-oxats, ii. 283. 

Gall-likb excrescences not inherited, ii 
23. 

Gallixackoi's birds, restricted range of 
inrgo, L 237 ; goneial fertilitr of in cap- j 
tirity, u. 155. ! 

Gallinula cliloro^, ii. 156. I 

Guttinuh nesiofu, i 287. 

Ualtox, Mr., fondness of savages for ‘ 
taming animais, i 20, ii. 160 ; cuttle of ' 
liengaeh, i 88; on hereditary talent, | 

Gallesio, species of oranges, i. 831, 835, | 
336; hybridisation of oranges, i. 336; I 
persistency of races in the peach, i. I 
330; supposed specific distinctions of | 
pcoeli and nectarine, i 340 ; Uizzariu 
orange i 391 ; crossing ofredand white 
oanutions, i. 393; crossing of the 
omiigo and lemon, i 390, ii. 365; I 
oflect of foreign pollen on maize, i. 400 ; I 
spontaneous crossing of omnges, ii. 91 ; 
monstrosities a cause of steriiity in I 
plants, ii. 166; seeding of ordinarily ! 
seedless fruits, iL 168 ; sterility of the 
sugar cane, ii. 169 ; tendency of male 
flowers to become double, ii. 171 ; effects 
of selection in enlarging fruit, ic., iL 
217; variation of the otungo tree in 
Nortli Italy, ii. 256; ruturalisatiun of 
the omngo in Itidy, iL 309. 

Gallut mieiu, a hybrid of O. rarim and 
the doincstio fowl, i. 235. 

Gailut baidcim, probable uriginul of do- 
mc-stic fowls, i.233, 236-239, 245 ; game- ' 
fowl, nearest t<A L 326; crossed with i 
0. SonncrafiV, i. 234 ; its character and I 
habits, i. 235-236, iL 109; difiercnccs | 
of various breeds of fowls from, L 260 ; i 
occipital foramen of, figured, L 261; i 
skull of, figured, i. 262 ; cervical vertebra | 
of, figured, i. 267 ; fureula of, figured, I 
1 268 : reversion to, in crossed fowls, | 
ii. 39-40; liybri.1 of, with G. vartiu, i. 
235, ii. 40 ; number of eggs of, iL 112. ; 

Otilliu /erruijinau, i. 2i0. 

GulUi/ureatm. i. 2.34. | 

OiiUuf gigattUu$, i. 235. | 

Gallu$ Soimcratii, oliarnctcrs and habits I 

of, i. 233; hybrids of, L 234, iL I 

45. I 



Gaucilazo do la Vega, annual hunts of 
the Peruvian Incas, ii. 207. 

Gaiixxtt, Mr., migratory propensities of 
hybrid dncli ii- 45. 

GAnaoD, Dr, on bereditary gout, ii. 7. 

Gaspabixi, a genus of pumpkins, founded 
on stigmatic characters, L 359. 

Gauoichacd, bud-rnriation in the pear, 
i. 376; ajrplo tree with two kinds of 
fhiit on branch, i. 392. 

Gaudkv, anomalous structoro in the feet 
of liurses, i. 50. 

Gay, on Fragaria grandillora, i. 351 ; 
on Viola lutea and tricolor, i. 368 ; on 
the nectary of Fiola proniij^ora, i. 



Gayal, domestication of the, L 82. 

Gayot, sm Moil. 

GXirrxEB, on the sterility of hybrids, i. 
192, iL 101 ; acquired sterility of varie- 
ties of plants when crossed, L 358; 
sterility in transplanted plants, and in 
the lilac in Germany, ii. 164 ; mntnal 
sterility of bine and red flowers of the 
pimpernel, iL 190; supposed rules of 
transmission in crossing plants, iL 68 ; 
on crossing plants, ii. 98, 127. 130, 131 ; 

on repeated crossing, U. 267; absorp- 
tion of one species by another, when 
crossod, ii. 8.3 ; crossing of varieties of 
the pea, i. 397 ; crossing maize, ii. 105 ; 
crossing of species of Verlxuaim, iL 93, 
105; reversion in hybrids, ii. 36, 49, 
50; of Cercut, i. 392; of TVopcolum 
majm and minus, i. 392 ; variability of 
liybrids, ii. 265 ; variable hybrids from 
one variable purenL ii. 270; graft 
hybrid ptodueod by inosoulation in the 
vme, L 395 ; effect produced by grafts 
on Uio stock, i. 394, ii. 278 ; tendency 
of hybrid plants to produce double 
flowers, ii. 171; production of perfect 
fruit by sterile hybrids, ii. 172; sexual 
oleotivo ufliiiity, ii. 180: self-impo- 
tence in LoMia, Vetiatcum, Lilium, 
mid Pauljtora, ii. 136-137; on the 
oction of pollen, ii. 108; ferUlisaliun 
of 3Ialca, i. 402-403, ii. 363; pro|io- 
tency of pollen, ii. 187; prepotency 
of transmission in species of NIcoliaim, 
iL 67; bud-variation in Pdargonium 
lonale, i. 375; in (EnotJiera bimtui, i. 



Gatliu StanUgi, hybrids of, i. 234. 

OaUnt Temminekii, probably a hybrid, i. 

Oatlm tariuo, character anil liubits of, i. 
234 : hybrids and probable liybrids of. 



GAxmEn, Lord, his early cultivation of 
tlio pansy, i. 308. 

Game-fowl, i. 226, 250, 251, 2.52. 

Gapes, ii. 228. 



165-166; inheritanco of plasticity, iL 
241 : villosity of plants, iL 277. 

Geese (onseres) gmieral fertility oL in 
eaptivity, iL 157. 

Ueoexbadr, on the number of digits, ij. 
13. 

Gemmation and fission, iL 358 
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GDiiin.E8, or cell-gcmmules, ii.374, 378- | 
381, 384. , 

Genet, fertility of Uie, in captivity, ii. 

151. I 

Geneiution, alternate, ii. 861, 867, 890. i 
Generation, sexual, ii. 359-364. j 

Genu'd, inheritance of, ii. 7. 

Gmiiam auianaa, ii. 168. ] 

Geoefrov Buint-Hilaire, production of i 
monstrous chickens, ii. 289; “Loi de , 
raffiniU de toi pour $oi," ii. 339 ; com- . 
pensation of growth, ii. 342. I 

Geoefrov Baint-Hiluirc, laid., origin of I 
the dog, i. 66 ; Imrkiug of a jackal, i. 
27 ; period of gestutiou and odour of [ 
the Jackal, i. SO; anomalies in the 
teeth of dogs, i. 34; variations in the 
]>romrtions of dogs, i. 35 ; webbed feet 
of Newfoundland dogs, i. 39 ; crossing 
of domestic and wild eats, i. 44 ; domes- 
tication of tlie ami, L 82; supposed 
introduction of cattle into Europe from 
the &st, ibid.; absence of interdigitui 
pits in sheep, i. 95 ; origin of the goat, 

1 . 101 ; feral geese, i. 190 ; ancient his- 
tory of tlio fowl, i. 246; skull of the 
Polish fowl, i. 262 ; preference of Gie 
liomnns for the liver of white geese, i. 



le bints, ii. 

ii. 58 ; development of a proboscis in 
the pig, ibid . ; transmission and blend- 
ing of characters in hybrids, ii. 94; 
refusal of animals to hre^ in captivity, 
ii. 149; on the Guinea pig, ii. 152; 
silkworms producing white cocoons, ii. | 
199; on the carp, ii. 236; on Helix 
laelea, ii. 280; on monstrosities, ii. | 
254; injury^ to the embryo a cause 
of monstrosity, ii. 269; alteration in 
the coat of horses in coal mines, ii. 
278; length of tlie intestines in wild 
and tame animals, ii. 302-303 ; inherit- 
ance of mdimentary limbs in the dog, 
ii. 315 ; correlotion in monstrosities, ii. 
320 ; superaumemty digits in man, ii. 
822 ; co-existence of anomalies, ii. 331 ; 
fusion of homologous parts, ii. 841-342 ; 
presence of hairs and tec th in ovarion 
tumours, ii. 870 ; development of teeth 

on the palate in the lione, ii. 391. 
Geoguaiwcal differeners of faunas, i. 10. 
Geoixksical succession of organisms, i. 1 1 . i 
Geranium, ii. 59. 

Geranium plueum and pyrenoieum, it 258. | 
Geranium pru/ense, i. 879. 

Gerard, asserted climatal change in 
liurgundinn bees, i. 297. 

GESAitDE, on varieties of the hyacinth, i. 
370. 

(Iebstackeb, on hivc-bces, i. 299. 



Gervats, Prof., origin of the dog, i. 16; 
resemblance of dogs and jackals, i. 
24 ; turning of the jackal, i. 26 ; num- 
ber of teeth in dogs, i. 34 ; breeds of 
dogs, i. 36 ; on tertiary horses, i. 51 ; 
biblical notices of horses, i. 55 ; specii s 
of Gtv's, i. 94 ; wild and domestic rab- 
bits, i. 103; rabbits from Mount Binni 
and Algeria, 1 . 105 ; earless rabbits, i. 
168 ; butrachia with doubled limbs, ii. 
391. 

Gestattok, period of, in tho dog, wolf, 
Ac., i. 29-30 ; in tlie pig, i. 74 ; in cattle, 
i. 87, ii. 821 ; in sheep, i. 97. 

Gestcres, inheritance of peculiarities in, 

“ GnooNTXxrss " a sub-breed of fowls, i. 
229. 

Guor-Kuib, il 42. 

Giles, Mr., effect of cross-breeding in tho 
pig, 1.404. 

Giraffe, co-ordination of structure of, ii. 

221 . 

Giiurd, period of appearance of pemin- 
nent teeth in dogs, i. 35. 

Girou de BuEarcingnes, inheritance in 
Uio horse, ii. 10 ; reversion by age in 
cattle, ii. 38; prepotency of transmis- 
sion of character in slicep and cattle, ii. 
66 ; on crossing gourds, ii. 108. 

Gisbvrn-e, wild cattle at, i. 84. 

Gladioluf, i. 364; self- impotence of 
hybrids of, ii. 1?" 



GhAOTOxm BT thorn, i. 304. 

Glenn-v, Mr., on the Cineraria, ii. 200. 

Gloede, F., on straw be-trie-s, i. 3.’).3. 

Glogeb, on the wings of ducks, ii. 298. 

“GLoiCLor" (pigeon), i. 154. 

Gloxinite, peloric, i. 865, it 167. 

Gueun, on red cats, at Tobolsk, i. 47. 

Goat, i. 101-102, ii. 33; |xilydactylism 
in the, il 14 ; sexual differences in horns 
of, ii. 73 ; valued by South Africans, ii. 
207; Thibet, iL 278; ammmt of milk 
and development of udders in the. ii. 
800; hornless, rudimentary bonycore-s 
in, ii.816; Angora, ii. 326. 

Godbon, odour of the hairless Turkish 
dog, 1 30; differences in the skull of 
dogs, 1.34; increase of breeds of horses, 
i. 51 ; etrssing of domestic and wild 
swine, 1.66; on goats, h 101-102; colour 
of the skin in fowls, t. 258; bees of 
north and south of France, i. 297 ; in- 
troduction of tlic silkworm into Kurojec, 
i. 300; variability in the silkworm,!. 
304 ; su]iposed speeies of wheat, i. 312- 
314: on A'yilrji (riiitoidet, i. 313; 
variallo pitsciicc of burlt. in gratstti, i. 
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314 ; colours of the seeds of maize, i. 
321: unity of character in cabbo^ 
i. 323 ; correlation of colour and odour, 
i. 325 ; effect of beat and moisturo on 
the cabbegc, i. 323; on the cultivated 
species of Brauica, i. 325 ; on theRoun- 
cival and sugar peas, i. 327 ; variation 
in tlio numbers of peas in the same pod, 
i. 328 : wild vines in Spain, i 332 ; on 
raising peaches irom seed, i. 339 ; sup- 
posed specific distinctness of peach and 
nectarine, i. 340; nectarine producing 
peaches, i. 341 ; on the flower of Cory- 
dalit, i. 344 ; origin and variations of 
the plum, i. 345 ; origin of the clierry, ! 
i. 347 : reversion of single - leaved j 

stawbcrrics, i. 353; five -leaved va- ' 
riety of Fragaria oMina, i. 353 ; sni)- 
pos^ immutability of specific charac- 
ters, i. 358-359 : varieties of Bdbinia, i. 
3t)l : permanency of tlie simple-leaved 
ash, i. 362; non-inheritance of certain 
mutilations, it 23; wild turnips, car- 
rots, and celery, ii. M ; pre-potency of a 
goat-like mm, ii. liC; benefit of change 
of soil to plants, ii. 146; fertility of 
polorio flowers of Corydalii solida, ii. 
167; seeding of ordinarily seedless 
fruit, u. 168; sexual sterility of plants 
propagated by buds, &c., ii. 169; in- 
creoso of sugar in boot-root, ii. 201 ; 
eflects of selection in enlarguig par- 
ticular parts of plants, ii. 217 ; growth 
of the cabbage in the tropics, ii. 277; 
rejection of bitter almonds by mice, ii. 
232; influeiiee of niarsliy pasture on 
the fleece of sheep, U, 278 ; on the cars 
of ancient Egyptian pigs, ii. 301 ; pri- 
mitive distinctness of species, ii. 415; 
solid hoofed swine, ii. 429, 

Goethe, on oompensalion of growth, ii.342. 

Goldfish, i. 296-297, iL 236. 

Gouara, on South American cats, i, 46. 

Gonooka, number of tecds in the, it 379. 

Goose, ancient domestication of, L ; 
sacred to Juno in Rome, ibid. ; inflexi- 
bility of orgamsution of, i. 288; skull 
perfomted In tufted, i. 288 ; characters 
of breeds and sub-breeds of, i. 288-280 ; 
variety of, from Sebastopol, i, 289, ii. 
392 ; feral in La Plata, 1. 190 ; Egyp- 
tian, hybrid of, with penguin duck, li. 
68 ; spontaneous segregation of va- 
rieties oi; in 104 ; fertility of, increased 
by domestication, ii. 112; decreased 
f^ility of, in Itogobi, ii. 161 ; sterility 
of, in the Philippine Islands, ii. 162'; 
selection of, ii. 204 ; white, preference 
of the Romans for tlio liver of, ii. 209 ; 
persistency of chaiactcr in, ii. 254; 
Egyptian, change in brooding season of, 

. ii. 304. 



Goosebeiuiy, i. 354-356 ; bud-variation in 
the, i. 376; Whitesmith's, u. 232. 

Gopfebt, on monstrous poppies, ii. 166. 

Goose, P. H., feral dogs in Jamaica, i. 
28; feral pigs of Jamaica, i. 77-78; 
feral rabbits of Jamaica, i. 112; on 
Columba leucocephaln, i. 183; feral 
Guinea fowl In Jamaica, i. 190; repro- 
duction of individual peculiarities by 
gemmation in a coral, i. 374 ; freiiuency 
of strimd legs in mules, ii. 42. 

Gould, l)r., on hereditary hiemorrluige, ii. 

Gould, John, origin of the turkey, i. 292. 

Goura coraiiufa and Victorias, hybrids of, 
i. 194, ii. 155. 

Gouhds, i. 357 ; crossing of varieties of, ii. 
1 08 ; ancient Peruvian variety of, ii. 429. 

Gout, iuheritnnco of, ii. 7 ; period of ui>- 
peurance of, ii. 77. 

Gbaua, on the pigeon of the Faroe islands, 
i. 183. 

Giiaptiko, ii. 147 ; effects of, ii. 259, 278 ; 
upon the stock, i, 394-395 ; upon the 
variability of trees, ii. 259 ; clianges 
analogous to bud-ruriation produced by, 
L 387, 389. 

Graft-htbrids, L 390-391, 394-397, ii. 
364-365. 

Grapes, bud-variation in, i. 375 ; cross of 
wliito and purple, i. 393 ; grooii, liable 
to disease, ii. 336; effect of foreign 
pollen on, i. 400. 

Grasses, seeds of, used as food by ravages, 
i. 307-309. 

Gray, Asa, superior wild varieties of 
fruit-trcce, i. 310; cuilivatcd luitivo 
plants of North America, i. 312, 357 ; 
iion-vnriation of weeds, i. 317; supposed 
spontaneous crossing of pumpkins, i. 
399; preKirdinatiou of TariatioD, ii, 
432 ; progeny of husked form of maize, 
i. 320; wild intermediate forms of 
strowherrios, L 352. 

Gray, G. R, on CoZumio gymnocydut, i. 
184. 

Gray, J. E., on But yUoicept, i. 70; on a 
variety of the gold-fish. i. 297 ; hybrids 
of the ass and zebra, ii. 42-43 ; on the 
breeding of animals at Knowsley, ii. 
149 ; on tlie breoiiing of birds in capti- 
vity, ii. 157. 

Greene, J. Rcay, on the development of 
the ecliinodermato, ii. 367. 

Greenuow, klr., on a Canadian wcb-foolcd 
dog, i. 39. 

Greeninq, Mr., experiments oa Abraxar 
grouuiariala, ii. 280. 

Greoson, Mr., experiments on Abriaiu 
ijrouulariata, ii. 280. 

Grey, Sir George, pi-escrvation of reeil- 
Issiring phmts by tlio Auslndiun mi- 
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viigfs, i. 310; detestation of incest by 
Austntliiin savages, it. 133. 

Gbeyiioi'kim, «-ul|iturcd on Egyptian 
moimmenla. and in the Villa of Anto- 
ninne, i. 17 ; nKalem breed of, i. 41 ; 
crossed witli tlie btilldog, by Lord 
Orford, ii. 95; co-ordination of strue- 
turo of, due to selection, iL 221-222 ; 
Italian, u. 227. 

Ohetkess, inherited at corretponding 
periods of life, ii. 77. 

Gkiete, Mr., on carly-floneriiig dahlias, 1 

i. 370. 

OmooK, M r.. occlimatisatioii of tlie Scotch 
flr, ii. 310. I 

Gboob-Nai'ieb, C. 0., on the webbed feet I 
of the oticr-honnd, i. 40. 

“ GnossES-ooncES " (pigeons), i 137. i 
OaoraiHrcMnLEB, Indian, i. 150. 

GnorsE, fertility of, in captivity, ii. 156. 
GauKLAM), l.ybrids of Jigitopi and vheat, 

ii. 110. 

Grm moiUigruia, einerea, and Antigoiie, 



Gcahacos, selection of, u. 207. 

Gcans, general fertility of, in captivity, ii. 
150. 

Gceldeb-rose, ii. 185. 

Gceloerlamu fowls, i. 2.S0. 

Ghana, selection of dogs by the Indians 
Of, ii. 206. 



GriNEA fowl, i. 294 ; feral in Ascension, 
and Jamaica, i. 190, ii. 33; indifi'etcuco 
of to change of climate, ii. 101. 

Gunea pig, ii. 24, 152. 

GULDENsrADT, on the jackal, i. 25. 

Gill, herring, breedin” ■ " 

u. 157. 

Gvl^ gcncml sterility of, in captivity, ii. 

Giifo, sterility of, in captivl^, ii. 152. 

Gl'iiTHEB, A., on tufted ducks and geese, 
i. 274 ; on the regeneration of lost purls 
in butiachia, ii. 15. 

Gvhney, Mr., owls breeding in captivity,!!. 
1.54; apjjcarance of “black-shuuldcied’' 
among ordinary peacocks, i. 291. 



Hahit, influence of, in acdiniatisation, 

ii. 312-315. 

Habits, inheritance of, ii. 395. 



Uaceel, on ceUa ii. 870 ; on the double 




Hackles, peculiarities of, in fowls, i. 254. 
Haiii, on the face, iidicritanco of, in man, 
ii. 4; peculiar lock of, inherited, ii. 5; 
piwtli of, under stimulation of skin, 
ii. 32V; homologous variation of^ ii. 
.325; development ot within tlie tars 

and in tlie brain, ii. 391. i 

Hair nmt teeth, correlation of, it. 320-328. ' 



Hairy family, corresponding period of in- 
heritance in, ii. 77. 

Hal»k:astE8, eliuracder of, ii. 46. 

Half-iop rabbits, figured and described, 
i. 107-108; skull of, i. 119. 

JJalixtui leucocepholut, copulating in 
captivity, ii. 154. 

Hajxaji, Col, on a two-legged race of 
pigs, ii. 4. 

Hambui:gb fowl, i. 227, 261; figured, i. 
228. 

Hamiltox, wild cattle of, i. 84. 

Hamilton, Dr., on Gie assumption of malo 
plunmgo by the hen pheasant, ii. 51. 

Hamilton, F. Buchanan, on the sliad- 
dock, i. 335 ; varieties of Indian culti- 
vated plants, ii. 256. 

Hancock, Mr., sterility of tamed birds, ii. 



Hakdwbitikg, inheritance of pecnliarities 

in, ii. 6. 

Haniier, Sir J., on selection bf ilowor 
seeds, ii. 204. 

Hansell, Mr., inberitanco of dork yolka 
in duck’s eggs. i. 281. 

Habcoibt, E. V., on the Amb boar- 
bound, i. 17 : aversion of the Arabs to 
dun-coloured horses, i. 65. 

liAnnv, Mr., eflcct of excess of nourish- 
ment on plants, ii. 257. 

Hare, hybrids of, with rabbit, i. 105 ; 
sterility of the, in confinement, ii. 152 ; 
prefcicnce of, for porticuhir plants, ii. 



llAim-ur, inheritance of, ii. 24. 

Harlan, Dr., on licrcdilory diseases, ii. 7. 
liARMEii, Mr., on the number of eggs in a 

rv.,lAuI, ii UTO 



IlAnvBV, Mr., monstrons iwl and white 
African bull, i. 91. 

Harvey, Prof., singular form of litgonia 
frigid^ i. 365-;i6V; cfiects of cross- 
breeding on the female, L 404; mon- 
strous saxifnge, ii. 166. 

Hasoiu wheat, ■■ 813. 

IIaitbois strowbony, i. 353. 

UAWKEl^ Col., on call or decoy ducks, i. 
281. 

Hawthorn, varieties of, i. 360-364 ; py- 
ramidal, i. 861 : pendulous hybridised, 
ii. 18 ; changes of, by age, i. 364, 387 ; 
bud-variation in lbs, i. 377; flower 
buds of, attacked by bnllflnclies, ii. 2.32. 

Hates, Dr., character of Esquimaux dogs. 



Haywood, W., on Uio fund mbbits of 
Porto Santo, i. 114. 

Hazel, purplt-lcavcd, i. 862, 395, ii. 330, 
Head of wild boor and Yorkahito pig, 
figured, i. 72. 

Head and limbs, correlated variahilily of, 
ii. 823. 
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Headache, inheritanoe of, ii. 79. 

Heabtsease, i. 368-369; change pro- 
duced in the, by transplantation, i. 386 ; 
reversion in, il 31, 47 ; eft'cct* of selec- 
tion on, ii. 200 ; scorching of, ii. 229 ; 
effects of seasonal conditions on tlie, ii. 
274 ; annual varieties of the, ii. 305. 

Heat, effect of, upon the fleece of sheep, 

i. 98. 

Hebeb, Bishop, on the breeding of the 
rhinoceros in captivity, ii. 150. 

Hebrides, cattle of the, L 80 ; pigeons of 
the, i. 183. 

Hekb, 0., on the plants of the Swiss lake- 
dwellings, i. 309, ii. 215, 427; on the 
cereals, i. 317-319 ; on the peas, i. 326 ; 
on the vine growing in Italy in the 
bronze age, i. 332. 

Itelix ladea, a 280. 

Hemerocallit fulra and flam, interchang- 
ing by bucl-variation, i. 386. 

llEAUocff yields no conicine in Scotland, 

ii. 274. 

HEAir, differences of, in various parts of 
India, ii 165 ; climatal dificrenco in 
products of, ii. 274. 

Hempseed, effect ofi upon the colour of 
birds, ii 280. 

HEiiHAPunoDiTE flowcrs, occurrence of^ in 
Maize, i. 321. 

Hen, assumption of malo characters by 
the, U. 51, 54; development of spurs 
in the, ii. 318. 

“ Hennies," or hen-like malo fowls, i. 252. 

Henry, T. A., a variety of the ash pro- 



wheat, i. 314; bud-voriatiou in the 
Austrian bramble rose, i 381 ; partiul 
reprodnetion of the weeping nth by 
seed, ii. 19. 

Hefatica, changed by transplantation, i. 
386. 

Hebuert, Dr., variations of Fiola grandi- 
flora, i. 368; bud-variation in camel- 
lias, i. 377 ; seedlings from reverted 
CytinuAdami, i. 388; crosses of Swedish 
and other tnmips, ii. 93 ; on hollyhocks. 



ii. 107; breedmg of hybrids, ii. i; 
self-impotence in hybrid hippeas' 
ii. 138-139; hybrid GladMiu, u 



in Zephyranlha Candida, ii. 164 ; ferti- 
lity of the crocus, ii. 165; on conla- 

bescence, ii. 165 ; hybrid Bhododendm, 

u. 265. 

HEna’LANEi'u, figure of a pig found in, 
i.67. 

Heron, Sir R.. appearance of “black- 
shouldered” among ordinary peacocks, 
i. 290-291 ; non-inlieritance of monstrous 
characters by goldfisli, i. 296 ; crossing 



of white and coloured Angora rabbits, 
ii. 92 ; crosses of solid-hoofed pigs, it 93. 

Herpesta fatcialw and grimu, it 151. 

Hei'singer, on the sheep of tho Tnrentino, 
ii. 227; on correlated constitutional 
peculiarities, ii. 337. 

Hewiit, Mr., reversion in bantam cocks, 

i. 240; degeneration of silk fowls, i. 
243 ; partial sterility of hen-like male 
fowls, i. 252; production of tailed 
chickens by rumpless fowls, t 259 ; on 
taming and rearing wild ducks, i. 278- 
279, it 233, 262-263; conditions of 
inheritance in laced Sebright bantams, 

ii. 22 ; reversion in nunplcss fowls, ii. 
31 ; reversion in fowls by age, it 39 ; 
hybrids of pheasant and fowl, ii. 45, 
68 ; assumption of malo characters by 
female pheasants, ii. 51 ; development 
of latent characters in a barren hontam 
hen, ii. 54; mongrels from tho silk- 
fowl, it 67; effects of close inter- 
breeding on fowls, ii. 124-125; on 
fcather^-Iegged bantams, it 323. 

Hibbeut, Mr., on tho pigs of the Shetland 
Islands, i. 70. 

Highland cattle, descended from Res 
hmgi/ront, t 81. 

Hildebkand, Dr., on graft-hybrids with 
tho potato, i. 396 ; on tlie influence of 
pollen on the mother-plant, i. 400 : on 
the fertilisation of Ordiidae, i. 402- 
403 ; oceasional necessary eroeeing of 
plants, ii. 90 ; on Primula sinensis and 
Oxalit rotea, ii. 132; on Caydalit 
cttca, ii. 132-133. 

Hill, E., on the AIco, t 31 ; feral rabbits 
in Jamaica, i. 112 ; feral |>eacocks in 
Jamaica, 1 190 ; variation of the (luiiiea 
fowl in Jamaica, i. 294; sterility of 
tamed birds in Jamaiea, ii. 15.5, 157. 

Hwalaya, range of gallinaceous birds in 
tile. i. 237. 

Himalayan rabbit, i. 107, 108-111 ; skull 
of, 1 120. 

Himalayan sheep, i. 95. 

Hindmarsu, Mr., on Chillingham cattle, 

i •• Uinkel-Tacbe," i. 142-143. 

Hinny and mule, dillerenco of, ii. 67-68. 

I Htpparion, anomalous ifsemblunco to in 
! horses, i. 50. 

, Hippeattrum, hybrids of, ii. 138-139. 

; Hive-bees, ancient domestication of, i. 

I 297; br^s of, i. 298; smaller when 
produced in old comb^ i. 297 ; varia- 
j bility in. i. 298; crossing of Ligiiiiau 
] and common, i 299. 

; “ Hocker-Tacbe,” i. 141. 

1 Hobbs, Fisher, on interbreeding pigs, ii. 
I 121. 

! Hodgkin, Dr., on tlie attraction of foxen 
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by a feninlo Dingo, i. 31 ; origriii of the 
Newfoundlund dog, i. 42 ; tmnsmuidon 
of a ijcculiur lock of buir, U. 5. 

Uonoso.v, Mr., domcidimtion of Canit 
yrinumu, i. 26 ; development of a fifth 
digit in Thibet mastifi'e, i. 39 ; number 
of ribe in bumped cattl^ i. 79 ; on the 
sheep of the Himalaya, i. 95 ; presence 
of four mnmmm in sWp, ibid. ; arched 
iioso in sheep, i. 96 ; meofunments of 
the intestines of goats, i. 102 ; presence 
of intcnligitol pits in goats, ibid. ; dis- 
use a cause of drooping ears, ii. 301. 

Hofaceer, persistency of colour fli horses, 

i. 51, ii. 21 ; production of dun horses 
from parents of different colours, i. 59 ; 
inhontance of peculiarities in band- 
writing, ii. 6; heredity in a one-homed 
stag, li. 12; on consanguineous mar- 
riages, ii. 123. 

Hoc, B«1 Biver, ii. 150. 

Hogg, Mr., retardation of breeding in 

cows by bard living, li. 112. 

IIOLLAKD, Sir H., necessity of inheritance, 

ii. 2; on hereditary diseases, ii. 7; 
hereditary peculiarity in the cyeh'd, ii. 
8; morbid uniformity in the some 
family, ii. 17 ; transmission of hydrocele 
through the female, ii. 52 ; inheritance 
of habits and tricks, ii. 395. 

Hoixt, varieties of the, i. 360, 362 ; bud- 
reversion in, L 384 ; yellow-berried, ii. 
19, 230. 

Hollvuoce, bud-variation in, i. 378 ; non- 
crossing of double varieties of, ii. 107 ; 
tender variety of the, ii. 810. 

Homer, notice of Geese, L 287 ; breeding 
of the horses of ,£ncas, ii. 202. 

UouOLOGOi 8 ports, corrclutol variability 
of, ii. 322-331, 354-355 ; fusion of, ii. 
393; affinity of, ii. 839-342. 

Uoors, correlated with l.air in variation, 
ii. 325. 

UooE-BiLm> duck, skull figured, i. 282. 

UooKER, Dr. J. D.. forked shoulder-stripe 
in Syrian asses, i. (13 ; voice of the cock 
in Sikkim, t, 259 ; use of Arum-roots os j 
food, i. 307 : native useful plants of 
Australia, L 311 ; wild walnut of (lio | 
Himalayas, i. 856 ; variety of the plane 
tree, i. 8G2 ; production of Thuja ori- 
mtalii from seeds of T.ftndala, i. 362 ; 
singular form of Begmia JHgida, i. 365 ; 
reversion in plants run wild, ii. 33 ; on | 
the sugar-cane, ii. 169; on Arctic plants, [ 
ii. 256 ; on the oak grown at the Cape of j 
Good Hope, ii. 274 ; on BhodotlenJron 
dliatum, ii. 277 ; stock and mignonette, I 
perennial in Tasmania, ii. 305. 

Hofeihs, ilr., bud-variation in the rose, ! 
i. 381; in Mirahili$ jalaua, i. 382; in ' 
Cumoltulut tricolor, i. 408. I 



I lloRNREAM, heterophyllous, i. 362. 

! Hohked fowl, i. 229 : skull figured, i. 265. 

I Hornless cattle in Paraguay, i. 89. 

I Horns of sheep, i. 95; corTelntion of, 
j with fleece in sheep, ii. 326; corre- 
lation of, with the skull, ii. 333 : rudi- 
mentary in young polled cattle, ii. 315 ; 
of goats, L 102. 

Horses, in Swiss lake-dwellings, i. 49; 
different breeds of, in Malay Archi- 
pelago, i. 49 ; anomalies in osteology and 
dentition of, L 50 ; mutiud fertility of 
different breeds, i. 51 ; feral, i. 51 ; habit 
of scraping away snow, i. 53 ; mode of 
production of breeds of, i. 54 ; inherit- 
ance and diversity of colour in, i. 55 ; 
dark stripes in, i. 56-61, ii. 351 ; dun- 
coloured, origin of, i. 59; colours of 
feral, i. 60-61 ; effect of fecundation by 
a Quagga on the subsequent progeny 
of, i. 403-404; inheritance of peculi- 
arities in, ii 10-11 ; polydactylism in, 

ii. 14; inheritance of colour in, ii. 21 ; 
inheritance of exostoses in legs of, ii. 
2.S ; reversion in, it 41 ; hybrids of, 
with OSS and zebra, ii. 42; prepotency 
of transmission in the sexes of, ii 65 ; 
segregation of, in Paraguay, ii. 102; 
wild species of, breeding in captivity, ii. 
150 ; curly, in Paraguay, ii. 205, 325 ; 
selection oi for trifling characters, ii. 
209; unconscious selection of, ii. 212- 
213; natural selection in Circassia, 
ii. 225; alteration of coat of; in coal- 
mines, ii. 278 : degeneration ot; in the 
Falkland Islands, ih 278 ; diseases of, 
caused by shoeing, ii. 360 ; feeding on 
meal, ii. 805 ; white and wliite-spotti d, 
poisoned by mildewed vetches, ii. 337 ; 
aiinlogous variations in the colour of, 
ii. 349 ; teeth devcIo)ied on poluto of, 
ii. .391 ; of bronze period 'in Denmark, 
ii. 427. 

Horse-chesnct, early, at the Tuilerie^ 
i. 362 ; tendency to doubicness in, ii. 
168. 

Horee-badisb, general sterility of the, ii. 
170. 

“ HorDAK,” a French sub-breed of fowls, 

i. 229. 

Howard, C., on an Egyptian monument, 

1. 17 ; on crossing sheep, ii. 95, 120. 

Bro, on tbo Emperor Kliaug-hi, ii. 205 ; 
Cbimso varieties of tbo bombo^ ii. 256. 

Hluboldt, a., eliarocter of the Znmbos, 

ii. 47 ; parrot speaking the language 
of an extinct tribe, it 154 ; on J’ulai 
prudratu. ii. 275. 

IlcNroin, injurious effect of, ujion horses. 
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Hunter, John, period of gestation in the 
dog, i. 29; on secondary sexual cha- 
racters, i. 179 ; fertile crossing of .dnser 
ferut and the domestio gooee, i. 288; 
inheritance of peculiarities in gestures, 
voice, &c, ii. 6; assumption of male 
characters by the human female, ii. 
51 ; period of appearance of hereditary 
diseases, ii. 78 ; graft of the spur of a 
cock upon its comb, ii. 296; on the 
stom.Tch of Lana tridmtatui, ii. 302; 
double-tailed lizards, ii 341. 

Hunter, W., evidence against the influ- 
ence of imagination upon the offspring, 
ii 264. 

Hutton, Oapt, on the variability of the 
silk moth, i. 303; on the number of 
species of silkvorms, i 300 ; markings 
of silkworms, i 302; domestiention of 
the rock-pigeon in India, i. 185; do- 
mestication and crossing of Gallus 
kankira, i. 236. 

IIUTCIUNSON, CoL, liabih'ty of dogs to 
distemper, i 35. 

Huxley, Prof., on the transmission of 
pulydactylism, ii 13; on unconscious 
selection, ii. 194 ; on correlation in the 
mollusco, ii 320; on gemmation and 
fission, ii. 359; dcvclopmeiit of star- 
fishes, ii. SG6. 

Hwcinths, i 370-371 ; bnd-variation in, 
i 385; graft-hybrid by union of half 
bulbs of i. 395 ; white, rcprodiiocd by 
seed, U. 20; red. ii 229, 336; varieties 
of, recognisable by the bulb, ii 251. 

Hyacinth, feather, ii. 185, 316. 

Jftjacinlhui oriaUalit, i. 370. 

Hybitau tyriacut, ii. 280. 

Hvimins, of hare and rabbit, i. 105; of 
various sneeics of GMiu, i. 234-236; 
of almond, peach, and nectarine, i 339 ; 
naturally product, of species of Cytitu$, 
i. 390 ; from twin-siod of Fuehtia eoe- 
einea and fulgent, i. 391 ; reversion of, 
i. 392-394, ii 36. 48-50; from mare, 
ass, and zebra, ii. 42 ; of tame aniimils, 
wildness of, ii. 44-46 ; femido instincts 
of sterile male, ii. 52 ; transmission and 
blending of clioracters in, ii. 92-95; 
breed better with parent species than 
with each otlicr, ii. 131 ; self-imiw- 
tence in, ii. 138-140 ; readily produced 
in captivity, ii. 151. 

Hybridisation, singular effects of, in 
oranges, i. 336 ; of cherries, i. 347 ; dif- 
ficulty of in Cucurbitx, L 358; of roses, 
i.366. 

Hybridism, ii. 178-191 ; the cause of a 
tendency to double flowers, if 171 ; in 
relation to pengencsis, ii. 3^. 

Hybridity in cats, i. 44-45 ; supposed of 
|>euch and nectarine, i. 342. 



Hydra, i. 374, if 293, 359. 

Hydrangea, colour of fiowera of, influ- 
enced by alum, ii. 277. 

Hydrocele, ii. 52. 

HYDROtEI'IIALUS, ii. 295. 

Hypericum calyeinum, ii. 170. 

Hypericum criipum, ii. 227, 337. 
Hypermetamokpbosis, ii. 367. 
HYPERMETRom, hereditary, ii. 8. 



IcHTHYopTERYGiA, number of digits in 
the, u. 16. 

Ilex aqui/olium, ii 19. 

Imagination, supposed effect of, on ofi- 
spring, ii. 26,'J. 

Imalophyllum minialum, bud - variation 

Incest, abhorred by savages, ii 123-124. 

Incubation, by crossed fowls of non-sit- 
ting varieties, ii. 43-44. 

India, striped horses of i. 58 ; pigs of, i. 
66, 67, 76 ; breeding of rabbits in, i. 1 12 ; 
cultivation of pigeons iiL i. 205-206. 

iNDniDUAL variability in pigeons, i. 158- 
160. 

Ingledew, Mr., cultivation of European 
vegetables in India, ii 169. 

“ Indkche Taubo,'’ ii. 144. 

Inheritance, ii. 1-84, 371-373, 395, 397- 
402; doubts enteriained of by some 
writers, ii.3; importance of to breeders, 
3-4 ; evidence of, derived from statistics 
of chances, 5 ; of peculiarit ies in man, 5- 
7, 12-16 ; of disease, 7-8, 17 ; of |>eculis- 
rities In the eye, 8-10; of deviations 
from symmetry, 12; of iiolydnctylisni, 
12-16; capriciousncss of 17-22, 27; 
of mutilations, 22-24; of congenital 
monstrosities, 24 ; causes of absence of 
24-26 ; by rcveision or atavism, 28-61 ; 
its connexion witli fixedness of charac- 
ter, 62-64 ; affccti-d by prepotency of 
transmission of chnracter,6S-71; limited 



by sex, 71-75; at corresponding pe- 
riods of life, 75-80 ; summary of the 
subject of 80-84 ; laws of, the same in 
seminal and bud varieties, i. 409; of 
characters in the horse, i. 10-11 ; in 
catUe, i. 87: in rabbits, i. 107; in Uio 
peach, i. 339 : in the nectarine, i. 340; 
in plums, i. 347 : in apples, i. 350; in 
pears, L 351 ; in the ^nsy, i. 369 ; of 
primary characters of CUumba liria in 
crossed pigeons, i. 201; of peculiaritiraof 
plumage in pigcons,il6U-161;of pccu- 
liariliea of foliage in trees, 1 362 ; eflcels 
of in varieties of the cabbage, i, 325. 

Insanity, inhciitance of ii. 7, 78. 

Insects, regeneration of lost ports in, ii. 
15, 294; agency of, in fecundation of 
larkspurs, ii. 21 ; effect of changed con- 
ditions upon, ii. 157 ; sterile neuter, ii. 
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I8C-187 : monstrosities in, a. 2t!9, | snnash-liko viirietv of Uic goldish, i. 



Imtinots, defective, of silkworms, i 304. 

ISTBUUIIEEDISO, closo,ilI effects of,u. 114- 
131, 175. 

ISTEltOKOSSINQ, Of SpCcicS, 08 O COOBO Of 
viiriution, i. 188; nntuml, of plunts, 1. 
336 i of species of Conidm nnd breeds of 
dogs, i. 31-33; of domestic and wild 
cots, i. 44-45 ; of breeds of pigs, i. 71, 
78 : of rattle, L 83 ; of wieties of wb- 
b«gp, i. 324: of peas, i. 326, .329-330; 
of varieties of oiunge, i. 336 ; of species 
of strowborries, i. 351-352; of Cucur- 
biUe, i. 857-353 ; of flowering plants, i. 
364 ; of pansies, i. 368. 

Lvteudigital pits, in goats, i. 102. 

la-TEBiiABniAGES, close, a. 122-123. 

ISTESTCIES, elongation of, in pigs, L 73 ; 
relative measurements of parts oli in 
geets, i. 102; effects of clianged diet 
on, a. 302. 

Ipomxa purpurea, ff. 128. 

Ireland, remains of Sot fronloeut and 
longi/roni found in, i. 81. 

Isis, hereditary absence of the, ii. 9; 
hereditary p^liarities of colonr of the, 
a. 9-10. 

Irish, ancient, selection practised by the, 
a. 203. 

Iron period, in Europe, dog of, i. 18. 

Islands, oceanic, scarcity of useful plants 
on, L 311. 

IsLAT, pigeons of L 183. 

Isolation, effect of in favour of selection, 
a. 233-234. 

Italv, vino growing in, during the 

bronze period, i 332. 

Ivy, sterility of in the nortli of Europe, 
ii. 170. 

Jack, Mr., effect of foreign pollen on | 
grapes, i. 400. 

Jackal, i. 24, 27, 30; hybrids of with J 
the dog, i. 32 ; prepotency of over Uie , 
dog, ii. 07. 

Jacorin pigeon, i. 154, 208. 

Jaoqcemet-IJonnepobt, on the mulberry, 

• L 334. 

Jagcab, with crooked logs, L 17. 

Janaica, feral dogs of i. 28; feral pigs 
of L 77 : feral rabbits of i. 112. 

Japan, horses of i. 53. 

Jjfj.\ESE pig (figured), i.G3. ! 

Jardinb, sa- W., erossing of domestio and 
wild cats, i. 44. j 

Jahves, J.. silkworm in the Oandwich i 
islands, i. 301. 

Java, Funtafl pigeon in, i, 148. I 

JAVA.NESE ponies, i. 53, 59. 

jEnuT Bctton, i. 809. 

Jenvns.L., whiteness of guilders, 1. 288 ; ‘ 



297. 

Jerdon, j. C., number of eggs hiid by the 
peu-hen. ii. 112; origin of domestio 
fowl, i. 237. 

Jersey, arborescent cabbages of i. 323. 

Jessauine, i. 894. 

Jeittkles, Hungarian sheep-dogs, i. 24; 
crossing of domestic and wild cat^ i.'14. 

John, King, importation of staUions from 
blunders bj, ii. 203. 

Johnson, D., occurrence of stripes on 
young w-ad pigs in India, i. 76. 

Jordan, A., on Viberfs experiments on 
the vine, i. 332 ; origin of varieties of 
the apple, i. 850; varieties of pears 
found wad in woods, it 260. 

Jol'rdan, parthenogenesis in the sUk- 
moth, it 364. 

Jean he Nova, wild dogs on, t 27. 

Jean Fernandez, dumb dogs on, t 27. 

Juglaiie regia, t 356-357. 

Jl'KES, Prof., origui of the Newfoundland 
dog, i. 42. 



domestication of the sUk-worm in 
China, t 300. 

Jesu-ers, a breed of fowls; i 230. 

Jenifer, variations of the, t 361, 364. 
Jumpenu eueciea, i. 361. 

Juetisea grandijtora, ii. 170. 

JcssiEE, A. de, structure of the pappus in 
Carlhamut, it 316. 

Kail, Scotch, reversion in, it 32. 

“ Kau-pab” pigeon, i. 142. 

Kales, 1 323. 

Kalh, P., on maize, i. 322, it 307 ; in- 
troduction of wlieut uito Canada, t 
815; sterUity of trees growing in 
marshes and dense woods, ii. 170. 

“ Kauu Lotan,” tumbler pigeon, i. 151. 
Kane, Dr., on Esquimaux dogs, t 21. 
Karaeool sheep, t 98. 

Karkees, on inlierituiico in the horse, 

a. 10. 

" Kaumeliten Taubc," i. 156. 

Karsten on I’ulex peuetrane, it 275. 

If ‘■"vw.R horsiT • 

B., pei 
lufeum,a.59. 

KER.VER on the culture of Alpine plants, 

a. 163. 

Kestrel, breeding in captivity, ii. 154. 

“ KuANoksr,” 1 141. 

Kuano-bi. selection of a variety of rico 
by, a. 205. 

KiA.NO, a. 43. 

Kidd, mi the canary bint i. 77. ii. 275. 
Kidney Ikan, t 371; varieties of, it 
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of tile pea, i. 397-3D8 ; double-flowereil 
peas, ii. 168. 

Layako, E. L., Tosemblancu of a Ca&o 
dug to the Ksquiiuau.Y breed, i. 23, ii. 
286 ; crossing of the domestic oat with 
Pelit Oaffra, i. 44; feral pigeons in 
Ascension, i. 1‘JO; domcatio pigeons of 
Coylon, i. 206; on OaUu» kanlei/i, i. 
2:!4 ; on black-skinned Ccyloncso fowls, 

i. 250. 

I.E OoMiTE family, blindness inheritcJ in, 

ii. 78. 

Lecoo, bud-Tariatioii in Mirabili» ja- 
ki>a, i. 382; hybrids of Mirabilit, i. 
893, ii. 1(59, 265; crossing in plants, ii. 

127 ; fecundation of Ptuniflora, ii. 137 ; 
liybrid Olculiolm, ii. 139; sterility of 
IlammctUui Jusaria, ii. 170 ; villosity in 

plants, il 211; double asters, ilSlti. 

Le Oodtedr, J., varieties of wheat, i. 
313-315; acclimatisation of exotic wheat 
in Europe, i. 313 ; adaptation of wheat 
to suil and climate, i. 316 ; selection of 
sceii-oom, i. 318 ; on change of soil, ii. 
147; selection of wheat, ii. 200; natural 
selection in wheat, il 233; cattle of 
Jersey, ii. 231. 

Ledger, Mr., on the Llama and Alpen, 
iL 208. 

Lee, Mr., his early culture of the pansy, 
i. 368. 

Lunia oryzoiia, it 91. 

Lefocs, priod of gestation in cattle, i. 
87. 

Legs, of fowls, effects of disuse on, i. 270- 
272; characters and variations of, in 
ducks, i. 281-288 ; fusion of, u. 341. 
Lbcuat, cattle of tlie Gip.< of Good Hop, 

i.98. 

Leumae.v, ocenrrenoo of wild double- 
tlowered plants near a hot spring, ii. 
1G8. 



Leioutos, W. a., propagation of a weep- 
ing yew by seed, iL 19. 

Leitmeu, effects of the removal of anthers, 
ii. 167. 

I.EUUINO, ii. 152. 



Levon, i. 3;54, 335; orange focnndnted by 

pllen of the, i. 390. 

Lemurs, hybrid, ii. 153. 

Leporii>es. ii. 93-09, 152. 

Lbpsius, figures of ancient Egyptian dogs, 
L 17 ; domestication of pigeons in an- 
cient Egypt, i. 204. 

L^es. il. 131. 



Lcpiu variubilit, i. 111. 



Lerebocllet, doable monsters of fishes, 
il 340. 

Leslie, on Scotch wild cattle, i. 85. 
Lesso.v, on Lepui magellanicta, i. 112. 
Leuckabt on the larva of Cecidomyida! 

Lewis, G., cattle of the West Indies, ii. 
229. 

Liierbette and Quatrefages. on tlic 
horses of Circassu^ iL 102, 225. 

Liebig, differences in tinman blood, oc- 
eonling to complexion, ii. 276. 
Liebiusich, occurrence of piginontory re- 
tinitis in deaf-mute^ ii. 328. 

Lichens, sterility in, ii. 171. 

Lichtenstein, resembinnoo of Bosjes- 
man’s dogs to Canis metomelai, i. 25 ; 
Newfoundland dog at the Cap of Good 

’ Hope, 136. 

Lilacs, ii. 164. 

LILUCE.E, contabescence in, U. 165. 
Lilium candidum, ii. 137. 

Limbs, regeneration oE u. 376-377. 

Limn and head, correlated variation of, ii, 

323. 

Lam, effect of, upn shells of the mol- 

lusca, ii. 280. 

Limb tree, clianges of by age, 1 364, 387. 
Limitation, sexual, ii. 71-75. 

Limitation, supposed, of variation, ii. 
416. 

Linaria, plorism in. il 58, 61, 316; pc- 
loric, crossed with the normal form, ii. 
70 ; sterility of, ii. 166. 

Linaria wigarU and purpurea, hybrids 
of, ii. 94. 

Linolet, John, classification of varieties 
of cabbages, i. 324; origin of the peach, 

i. 338 ; inUnence of soil on poaches and 

nectarines, i. 340 ; varieties of the peach 

and nerlarinc, L 313; on the New 
Town pippin, i. 349; freedom of tho 
Winter hbjetin apple from coccus, I 
il49 ; production of montBcioos Haut- 

bois strawberries by bud-scloction, I 
353 ; origin of tbu large tawny necta- 
rine, i. 375 ; bad-variation in the goose- 
berry, 1 376 ; hereditary dmease in 

plant^ ii. 11; on double dowers, ii. 
167 : seeding of ordinarily seedless 
fruits, ii. 168 ; sterility of Aoorut oolo- 
miM, ii. 170; resistance of individual 
plants to cold, U. 300. 

Lin.v.eus, summer and winter wheat re- 
garded 08 distinct species by, I 315 ; 
on the single-leaved strewU-rry, i. 353 ; 
sterility of Alpine pkmts in gardens, ii. 
163; recognition of individual reindeer 
by the Laplanders, ii. 251 ; growth of 
tnbocoo in Sweden, il 307. 

Linnet, ii. 158. 

Linota eaunabina, ii. 158. 
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lAnum, ii. 165. 

Liok, fertility of, in cnptirity. ii. 150, 

LirARi, feral rabbits of, L 113. 

LiviNosroNE, Dr., striped yonng pigs on 
tho Zambesi, i. 77 ; domestic rabbits at 
Loenda, i. 112; use of grass-seeds os 
food in Africa, i. 308 ; planting of fruit- 
trees by the Batokos, i. 309 ; character 
of half-castes, ii. 46 ; taming of animals 
among tho Borotse, ii. 160; selection 
practised in South Africa, ii. 207, 209. 

Livinobtoke, Mr., disuse a cause of droop- 
ing ears, ii. 801. 

Lkabds, reproduction of tail in, ii. 291 ; 
with a double tail, ii. 311. 

Li-ama, selection of, ii. 208. 

Llotd, Mr., taming of tlie wolf, i. 26; 
English dogs in northern Europe, i. 36 ;* 
fertility of the goose increased by do- 
mestication, i. 288; number of eggs 
laid by tho wild goose, u. 112 ; breed- 
ing of the capercaifrie in captivity, ii. 
15& 

Doanda, domestic rabbits at, i. 112. 

Loam, hybrid of two species of, ii. 98. 

LMia, reversion in hybrids of, ii. 892 ; 
contabescence in, ii. 166. 

Lohtlia faljens, cardinalu, and n/phili- 
Uca, ii. 136. 

Lockilakt, Dr., on Chinese pigeons, i. 

Lootst-tree, ii. 274. 

IxuBELErR-DESLONGCHASiTS, Originals of 
cultivated plants, i. 307; Mongolian 
varieties of wheat, i. 313; characters 
of the ear in wheat, i. 811 ; acclimatisa- 
tion of exotic wheat in Europe, L 315 ; 
effect of change of climate on wheat, i. 
316 ; on the supposed necessity of the 
coincident variation of weeds and cul- 
tivated plants, t 317 ; advantage of 
change of soil to plants, ii. 146. 

Is^um imulentum, variable presence of 

Lonq-tailed slieep, i. 91, 95. 

Loocboo islands, horses of, i. 53. 

Loioi, J. K., on Cam's latram, i. 22. 

“ Lori rajaii," how produced, ii. 280. 

Loriut garrultu, ii. 280. 

“ Lotan," tumbler pigeon, i. 150. 

Loidon, J. W., varieties of tho carrot, i. 
326 ; short duration of varieties of pens, 
i. 329; on the glands of peach-leaves, L 
343; presence of bloom on Russian 
apples, i. 819 ; origin of varieties of the 
apple, i. 350; varieties of tho gooec- 
herry, i. 354 ; on tho nut tree, i 357 ; 
varieties of tlie ash, i. 360; liistigato 
juniper (/. suecica', i. 361; on Ilex 
atpiifdmm ferox, i. 362; varieties of 
the Scotch fir, i. 363; varieties of the 



hawthorn, ibid.; variation in tho per 
sistenoy of leaves on tho elm and Turk- 
ish ouk, i. 363; importance of culti- 
vated varieties ibid. ; varieties of Son 
epinofinima, i. 367 ; variation of dah- 
lias from the same seed, i. 370; pro- 
duction of Provenoo roses from se^ of 
tho moss rose, i. 380 ; effect of grafting 
the purple-leaved upon the common 
liazcl, i. 395 ; nearly evergreen Comisli 
variety of tlio elm, U. 810. 

Low, O., on the pigs of tho Orkney 
islands, i. 70. 

Low, Prof., pedigrees of grevhounds, ii. 3 ; 
origin of the dog, L 10; burrowing in- 
stinct of a half-bred Dingo, L 28; 
inheritance of qualities in horses, i. 
51 ; comparative powers of English 
race-horses, Arabs, 4c, L 51; Bntisk 
breeds of cattle, i. 80; wild cattle of 
Cbartley, L 81; effect of abundance 
of food on the size of cattle, L 91 ; effects 
of climate on the skin of cattle, i. 92, ii. 
326; on interbreeding, ii 116; selec- 
tion in Hereford cattle, ii. 214 ; forma- 
tion of new breeds, ii. 214 ; on “ sluet- 
od" caUle, ii. 349. 

Lowe, Mr, on hive bees, i. 299. 

Lowe, Bev. Mr., on the range of Pyrus 
malue and P. aeerba, i. 348. 

“ Lowtan ” tumbler pigeon, i. 150. 

Loxia pgrrhula, ii. 154. 

Lcbbock, Sir J, developments of the 
Ephemeridm, ii. 366. 

Lecas, P, effects of cross-breeding on the 
female, i 401; hereditary diseases, ii. 
7, 78-79; heredita^ afibetions of the 
eye, ii. 9-10 ; inheritance of anomalies 
in the human eye and in that of tlw 
hona-, ii. 10, 11 ; inheriUmee of pol^- 
daetylism, ii. 13 ; morbid unifonmly m 
tho same family, ii. 17 ; inheritance of 
mutilntioni^ ii. 23 ; persistency of Class- 
reversion, ii. 35 ; persistency of charac- 
ter in breeds of animals in wild 
countries, ii. 61 ; prc]iotency of tians-. 
mission, ii. 65, 68; supixisol rules of 
tmnsmission in crossing animals, ii. (38 ; 
sexual limitations of transmiwion of 
peculiarities, ii. 72-73; absorption of 
the minority in crossed races, ii, 88; 
crosses without blending of certain ulior- 
acters, ii. 92 ; on interbrcodiiig, ii. 116; 
variability dependent on reproduction, 
ii. 250 ; period of action of variability, ii. 
260 ; inheritance of deafness in cst^ 
ii. 3^ ; complexion and eonstitutioii, ii. 
335. 

LicAZE-DiTBiERS, structure and growth 
of galls, ii. 28-2-281. 

LnzET, grafting of a peach-almond on a 
peach, i. 338. 
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LUtkk, caU of tho Caroline Archipebgo, 
Ldxuriance, of TOgotative organa. 



^ MALF0RMATI0N9, licroditaiy, ii. 79. 

Maloa. fertilUation of. i. 4U2, U. 363. 
Mnme$lra tmta, u. 157. 

Maum-b, Tariablo in number in the pig, i. 

74 : rudimonbiry, uccaaiunal full dmo- 

Lij$iinaclua namnudaria, sterility of, ii lopment oi; in cows, i. 87, ii. 317 ; four 
170. present in some sheep, i. 95 ; variublo 

m number in rabbit^ L 106; latent 
functions of, in male niiimiiK ii 52, 
317 ; supernumerary and inguinal, in 



LijUa tmeatoria, afifeoting the kidneys, 
ii 380. 

Macaciu, species of, bred in captivity, ii. 

Uacaulat, Lord, improvement of tho 
English horse, ii. 213. 

U‘Clella.vu, Ur., variability of fiesh- 
watcr fishes in India, ii. 259. 

M‘Cor, Prof., on the dingo, i 26. 

Macfayden, influence of soil in pro- 
ducing sweet or bitter oranges from the 
same seed, i 335. 

Maocillitrat, dumesticationof the rock- 

. dove, i. 185 ; feral pigeons in Scotland, 

i. 190 ; number of vertebrm in birds, i. 
266 ; on wild geese, i. 287 ; nnmbcr of 
eggs of wild and tame ducks, ii. 112. 

llACKErJziE, Sir G., pecnliar variety of tho 
potato, i. 330. 

Mackexzie, P., bnd-vuriation in the cur- 
rant, i. 376. 

Macec(N 0 N, Mr., horses of the Falkland 
islands, i. 52 ; feral ciittle of the Falk- 
limd islands, i. 86. 

MacKnight, C., on interbreeding cattle, 

ii. 118. 

MacNab, Mr., on seedling weeping 
birches, ii. 18; uon-productiun of tho 
weeping becoh by seed, ii. 19. 

Madagascar, cats of, L 47. 

Madden’.U., on interbreeding cattle, ii.ll8. 

Maueira, rock pigeon of^ L 184. 

Magnolia grandifitra, ii. 308. 

Maize, its unity of origin, i. 320; anti- 
quity of, ibid. ; with husked groins said 
to grow wild, ibid. ; variation of, i. 321 ; 
irregularities in the lluwcra of, i. 321 ; 
persistence of varieties, ibid.; adapta- 
tion of to climalo, i. 322, ii. 307 ; aoeli- 
matisation of, ii. 313, 347 ; crossing of, 
i. 400, iL 104-105; extinct Peruvian 
varieties of, iL 425. 

Malay fowl, i. 227. 

ilALAY Archipelago, horses of, L 53; 
ahort.tailcd cals of, 1. 47 : striped young 
wild pigs of, i. 76; dueksof, i. 280. 

Male, mliuonco of, on tho fecundated 
female, i. 397-406; supposed influence 
of, on ofispring, u. 68. 

Male flowers, appearance of, among 
female flowers in maize, i. .321. 



women, li. 57. 

JIaxoles, 5Ir.. annual varieties of the 
heartsease, iL 305. 

Mantell, Mr., Luning of birds by tho 
New Zealanders, ii. 161. 

Maku, domestic fowl noticed in tho In- 
stitutes of, i. 246. 

Maxcre, effect of, on tho fertility of 
plants, ii. 163. 

Manx cats, i. 46, ii. 66. 

Marcel de Semis, fertility of the ostrich. 



Mareuak, Gervase, on rabbits, i. 104, ii. 
204. 

Markhor, probably one of the parents of 
tlie goot, i. 101. 

Marqcaxd, cuttle of the Channel Islands, 
i. 80. 

Marrixtoey, inheritance in the horse. 

Marrow, vegetable, i 357. 

Marryatt, Oapt., breeding of asses in 
Kentucky, ii. 237. 

Marsdex, notice of Galluo giganieut , i. 235. 

Marshall, Mr., voluntary selection of 
pasture by sheep, L 96; adaptation of 
wheats to soil and climate, L 316 ,- 
“ Dutcli-biittockod'’ cattle, iL 8 ; se- 
gregation of herds of sheep, iL 103; 
^vantage of change of soil to wheat 
and potatoes, iL 146 ; fashionable 
change in tho horns of cattle, iL 210; 
slieep in Yorksliire, K 235. 

Marshall, Prof., growth of tho brain in 
microcephalous idiots, ii. 389. 

Martexs, E. Von, on Ac/iatinoUa, iL 53. 

Martix, \V. 0. L., origin of tlio dog, i. 
16; ECTptian dugs, i. 18; larking of 
a Mackenzie River dog, i. 27 ; African 
hounds in the Tower menagerie, L 32 ; 
on dun horses and dappled oases, L 55 ; 
breeds of the hone, L 49 ; wild horses, 
i. 51 ; Syriaa bre^ of asses, i. 62 ; 
asses without stripes, L 63 : effects of 
cross-breeding on tlie female in dogs, 
L 404 ; stripid logs of mules, ii. 42. 

Martixs, defective instincts of silkworms, 
L304. 

Martixs, 0- fruit trees of Stockholm, ii. 
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3Ia80x, W., bud-varintioQ in tlio luli, t 
382. 

Masters, Dr., reversion in the spiral- 
lenved weeping willow, i. 383 j on 
polorio flowurs, ii. 68; pelorism in a 
clover, ii. 346; position as a eause of 
pelorism, ii. 345, 347. 

Masters, Mr, persistence of varieties of 
peas, L 329 ; reproduction of colour in 
hyacinths, it 20; on hollyhocks, ii. 
107; selection of peas for seed, ii. 
199-200; on Opunlia leucotrieha, ii. 
280 ; reversion by tho terminal pen in 
tlio pod, u. 347. 

Mastiff, sculptuiod on an Assyrian mo- 
nument, 1. 17, iL 429; Tibetan, L 35- 
30, a 27& 

Matthews, Patrick, on forest trees, ii. 
237. 

Mallhiola annua, i. 399, ii. 20. 
Matihiolaincana, i. 381, 399. 

Mauchaup merino sheep, i. 100. 
MAirncYT, crossing of wolves and dogs in 
tho I’yronees, i. 24. 

Mausd, Mr. crossed varieties of wheat, il. 
130. 

Maupertuis, axiom of “least action," 

i. 12. 

MAURmcs, importation of goats into, 1, 

101 . 

Maw, G., correlation of contracted leaves 
and flowers in pelargoniums, ii. 330, 
331. 

Mawt, fertility of Brnuiea rapa, ii. 105. 
ilaxillaria, self-fertilised capsules of, ii. 

134 : number of seeds in, ii. 379. 
MaxiUaria atro-nbem, fertiliaution of, by 
ilf. $quaUni, ii 13.3. 

Mayes, St, self-impotonco in Amaryllit, 

ii. 139. 

Meckei, on tho number of digits, ii. 13; 
correlation of abnormal muscles in tho 
lug and arm, ii. 322. 

SIedi&e, development of, ii. 308, 384. 
Meehan, Sir., comparison of European 
and American trees, ii 281. 

Meleagrit mexiama, i 292. 

Sfrfcs laxut, ii. 151. 

SIelons, i. 359-300 ; mongrel, supposed 
to be produced from a twin-seed, i. 
391 ; crossing of varieties of, i. 899, ii. 
108, 129; inferiority of, in Roman 
Umes, ii. 210; changes in, by culture 
and climate, ii. 275 ; serpent, correla- 
tion of variations in, ii, 830 ; analogous 
variations in, iL 349. 

SIembkanes, f^, ii. 294-295. 

Menetries, on tho stomach of Strix 

graUaria, ii. 302. 

SlENiNoms, tubercular, inherited, ii. 78. 
SIeTAOE.\Esis, ii. 366. 

Metaaiobthosis, ii. .300. 



SIetahorphosis and development, ii. 388, 
389. 

Metzger, on tho' supposed species of 
wheat, L 312-313; tendency of wheat 
to vary, i 815; variation of maize, i. 
321 - 322 ; cultivatinn of American 
maize in Europe, i. 322, ii. 347; on 
cabbages, i. 323-325; acclimatisation 
of Spanish wheat in Germany, ii 26; 
advantage of change of soil to plants, 
ii. 146; on rye, ii. 254; cultivation of 
different kinds of wheat, ii 261. 

Mexico, dog from, with tan spots on tho 
eyes, i 29; colours of feral horses in, 
iOl. 

Meyen, on sending of bananas, ii 168. 

Mice, grey and white, colours of, not 
blended by crossing, ii. 92; rejection 
of bitter almonds by, it 232 ; naked, 
ii. 279. 

Michavx, F., man-coloured fetal horses 
of Mexico, i 61; origin of domestic 
turkey, i 292 ; on raising peaches fiom 
seed, 1 339. 

Micii^ F., selection of horses in mcdia>- 
vnl times, ii. 203; horses preferred on 
account of slight character^ ii 209. 

Michely, offccU of food on caterpillars, 
ii 280 ; on Bombyx hetperut, ii. 304. 

MicBopHTUAunA, associated with defec- 
tive tcotli, a 328. 

MimiENS, Danish, remains of dogs in, i. 
18, ii 427. 

Mkinonette, ii 237, 311. 

Miturr, i. 371. 

Mills, J., diminished fertility of marcs 
when flrst turned out to grass, a 101. 

Milne-Edwards, on the development of 
the Crustacea, ii. 808. 

Milne-Euwabds, a., on a crustacean 




Jlimulut luteut, ii. 128. 

Mlnor, W. 0., gemmation and fission in 
tho Annelida,' ii. 358. 

Mirabilit, fertilisation of, ii 363; hybrids 
of, ii. 131, 109, 205. 

ilirablllijalapa, i. 382, 393. 

Mirabilit longiflora, ii. 88. 

Mirabilit mgarii, ii. 88. 

Mitoeamput and Cecidomyia, i 5. 

Mitchell, Dr., effects of tlie poison of 
the rattlesnake, ii. 289. 

Mitford, Mr., notice of the breeding of 
horses by Erichtbnnins, ii. 202 

Moocas Court, woeping oiik at, ii. 18. 

Mooford, horses poisoned by fool’s pa^ 

sley,ii.337. 

MdUER, L, effects of food on insects, il 

281. 

Moquk-Tando.v, original form of maize, 

i. .320; variety of the double colum- 
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bine, i. 805; pelorio flowere, ii. 5S-.5!), 

01 ; poutian u a caiuo of pcinriem in I 
floweni, ii. 345; tendency of pelorio ' 
flowcri) to become irregular, iu 70 ; on 
monstroeitiea, it 254; corrcbition in , 
the Bxie and appendara of planta, ii. | 
821 ; fusion of homologous parts in 
plants, ii. 339, 341-342; on a bean ; 
with monstrons stipules and abortire 
li'uflets, ii. 343 ; ooDTuraion of ports of 
flowers, ii. 392. 

Mole, white, ii. 332. 

Moll imJ Gayot, on cattle, i 80, it 00, 
210 . 

Molluscs, change in shells of, ii. 280. 

Moxke, Lady, culture of the pansy bv, i. 
368. 

Moxkiys, rarely fertile in captivity, ii. 
153, 

Mo.vxieb, identity of summer and winter 
wheat, i. 315. 



Moscow, rabbits of, i. 106, 120 ; cflccts 
of cold on pear-trees at, ii. 307. 

Mosses, sterility in, ii. 171 ; retrogrosaiTO 
metamorphosis in, ii. 861. 

Moss-rose, pruhable origin of, fmm Ro$a 
cenli/olia, 1. 379 ; Provence roses pro- 
duced from seeds of, i. 380. 

Mosto, Cads, on the introduction of 
rabbits into Porto Santo, i. 113. 

Mottuxo of fruits and flowers, L 400. 

Moitfulv, i. 94. 

Mou.vrAis-ABii, ii. 230. 

Mouse, Uarbary, ii. 152. 

“ MOven-taube," i. 148. 

Mowuray, Mr., on the ep;gs of game fowls, 
i. 248 ; early pugnacity of game cocks, 
i. 251 ; dimiuishcil furumlity of tlie 
pheasant in captivity, ii. 155. 

Mowbray, Mr., reciprocal fecundation 
of Pamfiara alala and racemosa, ii. 
137. 



Monster, cyclopean, ii. 341 

Monsters, doable, ii. 339-340. 

Monstrosities, occarrence of, in domesti- 
cated animals and cultivated plants, 1 
366, ii. 254 ; due to persistence of em- 
biyonic conditions, it 57 ; occurring by 
reversion, ii 37-60 ; a cause of sterility, 
ii. 166-167 : caused by injury to the 
embtyo, ii 269. 

Monteoazza, growth of a cock’s-spur in- 
serted into the eye of an ox, ii. 369. 

Montgouebt, E., formation of cells, ii. 

370. 

Moor, J. H., deterioration of the horse in 



MooRiJBorr, Mr., on Hasora wheat, i 3 1 3 ; 
selection of white-tailed yaks, ii 206 ; 
melon of Kaschmir, ii. 275 : varieties 
nf the apricot cultivated in Ladakh, i. 
.343 ; varieties of the vralnut cultivated 



Moore, Mr., on breeds of pigeons, i 148, 
156, 208, 209, 211. 

Mooruk, fertility of, in captivity, ii. 156. 
Morlot, dogs of the Danish S'liddens, i. 
18; sheep and horse uf the bronze 
period, ii 427. 

Mormodet ignea, ii. 53. 

Morocco, estimation of pigeons in, i 



Mouren, C., on pelorism, ii. 58 ; in Cal- 
ceolaria, ii. 346; non-ooincidenco of 
double flowers and variegated k«ves. 



Morris, Mr., breeding of the Kestrel in 
captiviW, ii. 154. 

Morton, Lord, eflert of fecundation by a 
qnagga on an Arab mare, i 403-404. 
Morton, Dt„ origin of the dog, i 16; 

hybrid of zebra and marc, ii. 42. 

Monu uBjo, i 334. 



Mulattos, character of, ii 46. 

Mulberry, i 334,0.256. 

Mule and hinny, difietences in the, ii 
67-68. 

Mules, striped colouring of, ii. 42; obsti- 
nacy of, ii. 45 ; prodnetion at, among 
the Bomans, ii. 110; noticed in the 
Bible, ii 202. 

MUller, Fritz, reproduction of orchids, 
ii. 134-135 ; development of crnstacca, 
ii 368 ; number of seeds in a maxil- 
luria, ii 379. 

MI'ller. H., on the face and teeth in 
dogs, i. 34, 73, ii 345. 

MCller, J.. production of imperfect nails 
after partial amputation of the fingers, 
ii. 15; tendency to variation, ii 252; 
atrophy of the optic nerve consequent 
on destruction of the eye, ii. 297 ; on 
Janus-like monsters, ii 340 ; on gem- 
mation and fission, ii. 358 ; identity of 
ovules and buds, ii. 360 ; special af- 
finities of the tissues, ii 380. 

Muller, Max, antiquity of agriculture, 
ii. 243. 

MuLTirLiciTY of origin of pigeons, hypo- 
theses of, discussed, i 18^194. 

kluNiz, F., on Niata cattle, i. 90. 

Muxbo, Rh on the fertilisation of orchids, 
it 138 ; reproduction of I’anifiura alata, 
ii. 138. 

“ Murassa ’■ pigeon, i 144. 

Murphy, J. J.. the structure of the eyo 
not prodncible by selection, ii. 222. 

Mat aietandriMu, ii. 87-88. 

3fiua sapieatum, Chinermt and Caeea- 
disku, L 377. 

Miisrari eomosum, ii. 185, 316. 

Muecizs, effects of nse on, ii 297. 

Muse duck, feral hybrid of, with the 
common duck, i 190. 
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Phapt ehaieoptera, ii. 349. 

Phateolu4 multiftonu, il 809, 32'2. 

Phateobu rulgaris, ii. 309. 

Phmianut pictiu, i. 275. 

Phatiamu Amhentix, i. 275. 

Pheasant, assumption of male plumage 
by the hen, ii. 51 ; wildness of hybrids 
of, with the common fowl, ii. 45 : prc- 
TOtonoy of the, over the fowl, ii. 68; 
diminished fecundity of the, in cap- 
tivity, ii. 1.55. 

Pheasants, golden and Lady Amherst’s, 
i. 275. 

Pheasant-fowls, i. 244. 

Philipeacx, regeneration of limbs in the 
salamander, ii. 376. 

PuiLiPPAii, on tho varieties of wheat, i. 
.314. 

Philippine Islands, named breeds of 
game fowl in the,'i. 232. 

Phillips, Mr., on bud-vorintion in the 
potato, t 385. 

Phlox, bud-variation by suehers in, i. 384. 

Phthisis, affection of the fingers in, ii. 
332. 

PiCKEBiNQ, Mr., on tho granting voice 
of humped cattie, i. 79 : occurrence of 
tho head of a fowl in on ancient 
Egyptian procession, i. 246 ; seeding of 
ordinarily seedless fruits, ii. 168; ex- 
tinction of ancient Egyptian breeds of 
sheep and oxen, ii. 425 ; on an ancient 
Peruvian murd, ii. 429. 

PicoTEES, effect of conditions of life on, ii. 
278. 

Pictet, A., oriental names of the pigeon, 

L 20.5. 

Pictet, Prof., origin of tho dog, i. 15 ; on 
fossil oxen, i. 81. 

PmsALOs, probably duo to reversion, ii. 

PiOEACX, hybrids of tlie hare and rabbit, 
il 99, 152. 

PiBEON il eravate, i. 148. 

Pigeon Bagadais. i. 142, 143. 

Pigeon coquille, i. 155. 

Pigeon cy^e, i. 143. 

Pigeon heurte, i. 156. 

Pigeon Patu plon^ur, 1 156. 

Pigeon Poloneis, 1 . 144. 

Pigeon Bomain, i. 142, 144. 

Pigeon tambour, i. 154. 

Pigeon Turc, 1 139. 

Pigeons, origin of, I 131-134, 180-204 ; 
classified table of breeds of, i. 130; 
pouter, i. 137-139; carrier, i, 139-142; 
runt, i. 142-144; barbs, i. 144-146; 
fantail, i. 146-148; tiirbit and owl, i. 
148-149; tumbler, i. 150-153; Indian 
frill-back, i. 1.53; Jacobin, i. 154; 1 
trumpefer, i. 154; other breeds of, I , 
155-157 ; differences of, equal to generic. 



1157-158; individual vari.itions of, I 
158-160; variability of peculiarities 
characteristio of breeds in, i. 161; 
sexual variability in, 1 161-162; osteo- 
logy of, i. 162-167 ; correlation of 
growth in, 1 167-171, il 321 ; young 
of some varieties naked wiien hatched; 
I 170, il 332; effects of disuse iu, I 
172-177 ; settling and roosting in trees, 
I 181 ; floating in the Nile to drink, I 
181; Dovecot, I 185-186; arguments 
for unity of origin of, i. 18^204 ; feral 
in various places, I 190, ii. 33; unity 
of coloration in, i. 195-197 ; reversion 
of mongrel, to coloration of, C. lima, i. 
197-202 ; history of tho cultivation of, 
I 205-207; history of tho principal 
races ol i. 207-212 ; mode of production 
of races of, i. 212-224; revei-sion in, ii. 
29, 47; by age, ii. 38; produced by 
crossing in, ii. 40, 48; prepotency of 
transmission of diameter in breeds of, 
ii. 66-67; sexual differences in some 
varieties of, ii. 74 ; period of perfect 
plumage in, ii. 77 ; effect of segr^tion 
on, ii. 86 ; preforent pairing of, within 
tho same breed, ii. 103 ; fertility of, in- 
creased by domestication, ii. 112, 155; 
cffects of interbreeding and necessity 
of crossing, 125-126 ; indiffercnco of, 
to change of climate, ii. 161 ; selection 
of, il 195, 199, 204 ; among tho Bonians, 
ii. 202 ; unconscious selection of. ii. 211, 
214 ; facility of selection of, ii. 234 ; 
white, liable to the attacks of liawks, ii. 
230; effects of disuse of parts in, ii. 
298 ; fed upon meat, il 304 ; effect of 
first male upon tlie subsequent progeny 
of tho female, i. 405 ; homology of tho 
leg and wing featliers in, ii. 823; 
union of two outer toes in fcatlier- 
Icggcd, ibid. ; correlation of beak, limbs, 
tongue, and nostrils in, ii. 324 ; analo- 
gous variation in, il 349-350; perma- 
nence of breeds of, ii. 429. 

Pigs, of Swiss lake-dwellings, I 07-68; 
types of, derived from Siu sero/a and 
Siu mdiau, I 06-67; Japanese (Sut 
plioicept, Gray), figimd, i, 69; of 
Pacific islands, i. 70, ii. 87 ; modifica- 
tions of skull in, I 71-73; longtii of 
intestines in, I 73, ii. 303; period of 
gestation of i. 74 ; number of vertebris 
and ribs in, I 74; anomalous forms, i. 

75- 76; development of tusks and 
bristles in, i. 76; striped young of, I 

76- 77 ; reversion of feral, to wild typo, 
i. 77-78, ii. 33, 47; production and 
changes of breeds of, by intercrossing, 
i. 78; effects produced by the first 
male U(Km tho subsequent progeny of 
tho female, i. 404 ; two-legged race of. 
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ii. 4; polyductyliam in, ii. U: crosa- 
revciTiioa in, ii. 35 ; hybrid, wildness of, 
ii. 45 ; monstrous development of n pro- 
boscis in, ii. 57 ; disappeamnre of tusks 
in mnle under domestication, ii, 74; 
solid hoofed, iL 429 ; crosses of, il 93, 
95 ; mutual fertility of nil rnrieties of, 
ii. 110: increased fertility by domesti- 
cation, ii. Ill ; ill effects of close inter- 
breeding in, ii. 121-122 ; influence of 
selcetiou on, ii. 198 ; prejudice against 
certain colours in, ii. 210, 229, 33«; 
unconscious selection of, ii. 214 ; black 
Virginian, ii. 227, 33(1 ; similarity of the 
best breeds of, ii. 241 ; change of form 
in, ii. 279 ; effects of disuse of parts in, 
ih 299 : ears of, ii. .301 ; correlations in, 
ii. 327 : white, buck-wheat injurious to, 
tail of. grafted upon the back. 



ii. 3G9 ; extinction of tile older ra 



Pimpernel, ii. 190. 

Pine-apple, sterility and variability of the 



Pmus puin/7/o, Mughus, and namt, varie- 
ties of P. njhettr'lB, i. 383. 

Plniis i. H6S, ii. 310 ; hybrids 

of, with P. niffricnns, ii. ISO. 

PiORiiY, on hereditary disease, ii. 7, 
78. 

Piitaria Imliiau, ii. 274. 

Pistils, rudimentary, in cultivated plants. 



variation by selection, in useful parts 
of, ii. 217-219; variability of, ii. 237 ; 
variability of, induced by crossing, ii. 
285 ; direct action of clmnge of climate 
on, ii. 277 ; change of period of vogebi- 
tion in, ii. 304-305 ; varieties of, suit- 
able to different climates, ii. 308 ; cor- 
related variability of, ii. 330-331 ; an- 
tiquity of races of, ii. 429. 

PLAsnomr, inheritance of, il. 241. 

Plateap, F., on tlie vision of amphibious 
animals, ii. 223. 

Plnlesta fletut, ii. 53. 

Plato, notice of selection in breeding 
dogs by, ii. 212. 

Plica polonicn, ii. 278. 

Pliny, on the crossing of shepherd's dogs 
with the wolf, i. 24 ; on Pyrrhus' breed 
of cattle, ii. 202; on the estimation of 
pigeons among tlm Romans, i. 205; 
pears descrilwd by, ii. 215. 

Plum, i. 345-347; stones figurcl, i. 345; 
varieties r.f tile, i. 345-348, ii. 219 ; 

disease of tlie, ii. 227 ; flowcr-Jmils of, 
destroyed by bullfinches, ii. 232 ; pur- 
plc-fruite<l, liable to certain diseases, 
li. 338. 

Plumage, inherited peculiarities of, in 
pigi-ons, i 180-181; sexual iiocu- 
liarities of, in fowls, i. 251-255 

Plurality of mcis, Pouchet's views on, 
i. 2. 

Poa, seeds of, used ns fond, i. 308 ; species 
of, propagated by bulblcts, ii. 170. 

PoDOLiAN cattle, i.'80. 

" ■* * * 49. I.roswvl 



PisroR, sterility of some mongrel pigeons, 
i. 1!I2; fertilily of pigeons, ii. 112. 
Piium arreass and sativum, i. 328. 
Pityriasis veisioolur, inheritance of, ii. 



Planciion, G., on a fossil vine, i. 3.32; 
sterility of Jussijva grandijiora in 
France, ii. 170. 

Plane tree, variety of the, i. 382. 

Plantigrade caraivorn, general sterility 
of the, in captivity, ii. 151. 

Plants, progress of cnltivation of, i. 30.5- 
312 ; cultivated, their geogmphie d de- 
rivation, i. 311 : crossing of, ii. 98, 99, 
127 ; comparative fertility of wild and 
cultivated, ii. 112-113; self-impotent, 
ii. 131-140: dimorphic and trimnrpliic, 
ii. 132, 140; sterility of, from changed 
conditions, ii. 163-185; from contab^ 
ccncoof anthers, ii. 185-188; from mon- 
strosities, ii. 166-167; from doubling of 
the flowers, ii. 187-168; from seedless 
fruit, ii. 188 ; from excessive develop- 
ment of vegetative organs, ii. 168-171; 
influenoo of selection on, ii. 199-201 ; 



witli the foxhnnnd, ii 95. 

Pois sans parchemin, ii. 231. 

PoiTEAU, origin of Ci/lisas Ailami, i. 390 ; 
origin of cultivnto.1 varieties of fruit- 
trees, ii. 280. 

Polish fowl, i. 227, 250, 2.54, 256-257, 
282; skull figured, i. 282; section of 
skull figured, i. 283; ilovclopmcnt of 
protubemneo of skull, i. 250; furcula 
figured, i. 268. 

Polish, or Himalayan mbbit, i. 108. 

Pollen, ii. 363-384 ; action of, ii. 108 ; in- 
jurious action of, in some orchids, ii. 134- 
135; rcsistancfl of, to injurious treat- 
ment, ii. 184; prepotency of. ii. 187. 

Pollock, Sir F,, transmission of variegated 
leaves in Balhila nigra, i. 383 ; oii local 
tendency to variegation, ii. 274. 

Polyanthus, ii. 21. 

POLYDAOTYLISM. inlicribince of, ii. 12-18; 
significance of, il 18-17. 

Potijplcdrnn, i. 25.5. 

Ponies, most frequent on islands and 
mountains, i. 52; .lavnncso, i. 53. 

Poole, Col., on striped Indian horses, i. 
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a bitch to litter, i. 77; selection in the 
silkworm, i. SOI ; development of tlio 
wings in tlie sillcmoth, L 303, U. 298 ; 
on varieties of tlio mulberry, i. 33t; 
weciul raising of eggs of tbo silkmntli, 
it. 197; on disuse of tbe silkworm, U. 
228 : on monstrosities in insects, ii. 2G9, 
.’191 : on the Anglo-Sozon race in 
America, ii. 276; on a cliangu in the 

breeding sesaon of ihe Egyptian goose, 

ii. 304; fertilisation of the Teredo, ii. 
363 ; tcmleiicy to similarity in the biwt 
^cs, ii. 241 ; on his “hiurbitltin vital, " 
ii. 61 ; on the iinlopondcnt existence of 
the sexual element^ ii. SCO. 

Quereae cerrie, i. 363. 

Quereiu robur and pedunculala, hybrids 
of; it 130. 

Qcince, pears grafted on the, ii. 259. 



of, L 105-111; llimaUyan, Chinese, 
Polish, or Bussian, i. 108-111, ii. 97; 
feral, i. 111-115; of Jamaica, L 112; of 
the Falkland islands, i. 112 ; of Porto 
Santo, i. 112-115, ii. 103, 279; osteo- 
logical cliaractcrs of; i. 115-129; dis- 
cussion of modifications in, i. 129-130; 
one-onred, transmission of peculiarity 
of, ii. 12 ; reversion in feral, ii. 83 ; in 
the Ilimalaran, ii. 41 ; crossing of 
while and coloured Angora, ii. 92; eom- 
porative fertility of wild and tamo, ii. 
Ill; high-bred, often bad breedeia, ii. 
121 ; selection of; ii. 204 ; while, liable 
to destruction, ii. 230 ; cfiects of disuse 
of parts in. ii. 298; skull of, afleeted 
by drooping eats, ii. 301 ; length of in- 
testines in, ii. 303; coirelation of eats 
and skull in, ii. 324-325; variations in 
skull of, ii. 350; periosteum of a dog 
producing bone in, ii. 369. 

Rao-horse, origin of, i 54. : 

Races, modification and formation of, i 
by crossing, ii. 95-99; natural and 
artificial, ii. 245; Pouolict’s views on 

jjl^lity of, i. 2; of pigeons, i. 207- j 

ItADisnes, i. 326 ; crossing of, ii. 90 ; va- 
rieUes of, it 217-218. 

BADaYWE, W. F., cffi'ct of climate and 
wbcrrics, i. 354 ; constitu- 



and aW it 3til. 

RAmis, Sir Stamford, on the crossing of ’ 
Javanese cattle with Hot eoedaieut, it ' 
206. 

Bah, gc«t-like, from the Cape of Good 
Hope, ii. 66. 

Ram'III.v, herality of diseases, ii. 7. 



Ranue of gallinacoons birds on the Hima- 
laya, i. 237. 

Hananndut ficaria, ii. 170. 

liimuaculut repent, it 168. 

Rape, t 325. 

Haplumut latirut, ii. 343. 

Raspberbt, ycIIow-fruiU-d, ii. 2.30. 

Rattli».\ake, experiments with poison 
of the. it 289. 

Bates, stomach of, affected by Tcgetable 
diet, ii. 302. 

Rawsok, a., self-impotence in hybrids of 
I Gtadiohu, ii. 139-140. 

Re, Lo Compto, on tlie assumption of a 
' pllow colour by all varieties of maize, 

R^oura, ofTect of confinement upon tbo 
I cock, ii. 52 ; fertility of fowls in meat 
climates, it 161. 

Reed, Mr., atrophy of the limbs of rab- 
bit^ consequent on the destruction of 
their nerves, ii. 297. 

Ritoekebation of amputated parts in man, 
it 14; in the human emb^o, it 15; in 
the lower vcrtebrata, insects, and my- 
riapods, ibid. 

Reindeeu, individuals recognised by the 
Laplanders, it 251. 

I Reumer, early cultivation of tbo cobboge 
by the Colts, i. 324. 

Reissek, experiments in crossing Cyliiut 
purpureui and laburnum, i. 389 ; modi- 
I fication of a Thetium by (Eddium, ii. 

I 284. 

Relations, characters of, reproduced in 

cliilrircn ii ,'U 



Rengger, occurrence of jaguari with 
crooked legs in Paraguay, i. 17 ; naked 
dogs of Paraguay, i. 23, 31, ii. 93, 102; 
feral dogs of la Plata, t 27; on tbe 
aguara, l 26; cats of Paraguay, i. 46, 
it 86, 151 ; dogs of Paraguay, ii. 87 ; 
feral pigs of Buenos Ayres, i. 77; on 
the rofusnl of wild animals to bnol in 
captivity, ii. 149 ; on Dieolyla labiatut, 
it 150; sterility of plantigrade car- 
nivora in captivity, ii. 152; on Cavia 
aperea, it 152 ; sterility of Ctlmi atara 
in captivity, ii. 153; abortions pro- 
du^ by wild animals in captivity, it 

REPRODCcnoN, sexual and asexual, con- 
trasted, ii. 361 ; unity of forms of, it 
383; antagonism of, to growth, ii. 384. 

Reteda odorata, ii. 237. 

Betuhtis, pigmentary, in deof-mntea, ii. 



ON. ii. 28-29, 372-373, 396, 398- 
402; in pigeons, it 29; in cattle, ii. 
29-.30; in slieep.it SO; in fowls, ii. 31; in 
se.iWd.; in Tegctaldes,ib,'d.; 
Is and plants, ii. 32-34 ; to 
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chainctera derived from a previous cross 
in man, dn>^, pigeons, pigs, and fowls, 
ii. 34-35; in liybrids, ii. 33; by bud-pro- 
pagation in plants, ii. 3G-38 ; by age in 
fowls, aittlc, u. 38-39 : caused by 
crossing, ii. 39-51 ; explained by latent 

chanicto, iL 51-56; producing mon- 
strosities, it 57 ; prMucing pclorio 

flowers, ii. 58-CO ; of feral pigs to the 

wild type, i. 77-78 ; of supposed feml 
rabbits to the wild type, i. 104, 111, 
115; of pigeons, in coloration, when 



246; 



pigeons, 

i. 197-20a; in lowis, i. zoo- 
tlic silkworm, i. 302; in the 



pansy, i. 309 ; in a pelargonium, i. 378 ; 
in Chrysanthemums, i. 379 ; of varie- 
ties of the Chinn rose in SL Domingo, 
i. 380 ; by buds in pinks and enran- 
tions, i. 381 ; of laclninted varieties of 
trees to the normal form. i. 382; in 
Vnricfpiteil leaves of plonts, i. 38.'K384 ; 
in tulips, L 386; of suckers of the seed- 
less barlierry to tlio common form, i. 
384 ; by buds in hybrids of Trofutalum, 

i. 392 ; in plants, i. 409 ; of crossed 
pclorio snapdragons, ii. 71 ; analogous 
variations due to, ii. 349-351. 

BuYNiEn, selection practised by the Colts, 

ii. 202-203. 

Buikooeros, breeding in captivity in 
India, ii. 150. 

ShodmUntirm, hybrid, ii. 265. 

Shododmdron eiliatum. ii. 277. 

Ithodadendron DaVumsite, effect of pollen 
of B. NttUaBii upon, i. 400. 

BuruAun, not medicinal when grown in 
England, ii. 274. 

Bilies ffromiaria, i. 354-350, 370. 

lilbet ruhrum, i. 370. 

Bibs, number and cbaracters of. in fowls, 
i. 267 ; cbaracters of, in ducks, i. 28,3- 
284. 



Bice, Imperial, of Chinn, ii. 205 ; Indian 
varieties of, ii. 250 ; variety of, not re- 
quiring water, ii. 305. 

BiaiARDsoN, H. D., on jnw-nppoiidagcs in 
Irish pigs, i. 76 ; management of pigs 
in Chinn, I. 08 ; oecurrenoo of 8tri]H.'d 
young in Westphalian pigs, i. 76 ; on 
crossing pigs, ii. 95 ; on interbreeding 
pigs, ii. 122 ; on selection in pigs, ii. 
194. 

Bicharosok, Sir John, observations on 
the resemblance between Nortli Ame- 
rican dogs and wolves, i. 21-22 ; on the 
burroiving of wolves, i. 27 ; on the 
broad feet of dogs, wolves, and foxes in 
North America, i. 40 ; on North Ame- 
rican horses scraping away the snow, i. 



141; on the Jacobin pigeon, i. 1,54; 
fertility of hybrid pigeons, i. 192. 

Bixdehpest, ii. 378. 

Bisso, on varieties of the orange, i. 336, 
ii. 308, 331. 

Bivers, LonI, on the selection of grey- 

hounds, ii. 235. 

Biters, Mr., persistency of charoeters in 
seedling |»tatoos, i. 331 ; on the peach, 

i. .338, 333 ; persistency of races in the 
peueh and ncelarino, i. ,3;19, 340 ; con- 
nexion between the peach and the nec- 
tarine, i. 340 ; persisteney of ehnracler 
in seedling apricots, i. 344; origin of 
the plum, I. 345 ; sccilling varieties of 
the plum, i. 340; persistency of eha- 
rnctor in seedling plums, i. 347 ; bud- 
variation in the plum, i. 375; plum, 
attacked by bullniiclies, ii. 232 ; seed- 
ling apples with surface-roots, i. 349; 
variety of the apple found in a wood, 

ii. 260 ; on roses, i. .366-867 ; bud-varis- 
tion in roses, i. 379-381 ; production of 
Provence roses from seeils of the moss- 
rose, i. 380 ; effect produced by grafting 
on iho stock in jessamine, i, 394 ; in 
the osli, i, 394 ; on grafted barels, i. 
395 ; hybridisation of n weeping thorn, 
ii. 18; experiments with the seed of 
the weeping elm and ash, ii. 19; vs- 
riety of the cherry with curled iwtaU, 
ii. 232. 

BmkRE, reproduction of Oncidium Ca- 
asndulu'nnum. ii. 133. 

Bobeuts, Mr., ou inberitnneo in tlie horse, 
ii. 10. 

Bobertsok, Mr., on glanduhir-lcuved 
peaches, i. 343. 

Bobiset, on the silkworm, i. 301-304, ii. 
197. 

minia, ii. 274. 

Bobsos’, Mr., deficiencies of linlf-bred 
horses, ii. 11; 

Bobson, Mr., on tho advnntngo of chniigt 
of soil to plants, ii. 146-147; on tbs 
growth of the vorbenn, ii. 273; oB 
broccoli, ii, 810. 

Bock pigeon, raensuromonts of the, i. 134; 
figured, i. 135. 

Bouerts, sterility of, in captivity, ii. 1.52. 

Itodriguaia, ii. 134, 13.5. 

Bodwei. 1, J., poisoning of horses by mil- 
dewed tares, ii. 3.37. 

BoniLccNn, feral bumpeil cattle in, i. 79. 

Koixe, F., on tho history of the pencil, ii. 
308. 

BoLLER-noEOKS, Dutch, I. 151. 

Bollestos, Prof., incisor tooth affected 
in form in coses of pulmonary tubiTelc, 
ii. 332. 



Ricinut, annual in England, ii. 305. 
Biedel, on tho “ lingadotto ” pigeon, i. 



Eomars estimation of pigeons by. i. 26.5; 
breeds of fowls possessed by, i. 231, 247. 
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Rooks, pied, ii. 77. 

Bota, cultivated species of, i. 3G6. 

Bom decvnimiiK, graft-liybrid produced 
by, on the wliite Bnnksian rose, i. 396. 

Bma i'ndiea and cmtiMia, fertile bybrbls 
of, i. 366. 

Bota tpinotittima, histoiy of the culture 
of, i. 367. 

BosELLm, on Egyptian dogs, i. 17. 

Roses, i. 366-367 ; origin of, i. 364 ; bud- 
variation in, i. 379-361 ; Scotch, doubled 
by selection, ii. 20U ; mntinuous varia- 
tion of, ii. 241 : effect of seasonal con- 
ditions on, ii. 273 ; noisette, ii. 308 ; 
* galls of, ii. 284. 

Rocennais rabbit, i. 105. 

Roclik, on the dogs of Juan Fernandez, 
i. 27 ; on South American cats, i. 40 ; 
striped young pigs, i. 77 : feral pigs in 
South America, i. 78, ii. 33 ; on Oihira- 
bian cattle, i. 88, ii. 205, 226 ; effects 
of heat on tiie hides of cattle in South 
Amcricn, i. 92 ; fleece of sheep in the 
hot valleys of the Cordilleras, i. 98 ; 
diminished fertility of these sheep, ii. 
161 : on black-boned South American 
fowls, i. 258 : variation of the guinea- 
fowl in tropical America, i. 294 j fre- 
quency of striped logs in mules, ii. 42 ; 

S in Bogobi, ii. 161; sterility of 
introduced into Bolivia, ii. 162. 
Bov, M., on a variety of Magnolia gran- 
diflora, ii. 308. 

Hovle, Dr., Indian varieties of the mul- 
berry, i. 334; on Agave vivipara, ii. 
169 : variety of rice not requiring irri- 
gation, ii 305 ; sheep from the Oaiio in 
India, ii. 306. 

Bubiu, pollen of, ii. 268. 

Ri DfUENTARV Organs, i. 12, ii. 315-318. 
Ri'vz do Lnvison, extinction of breeds of 
dogs in France, ii. 425. 

RfMiNANTS, general fertility of, in cap- 
tivity, ii. 150. 

Ri'hpless fowls, i. 230. 

Rravs, i. 142-144; history of, i. 210; 

lower jaws and skull flgutvsl, i. 164-165. 
Ri'Ssiak or Himalayan rabbit, i. 108. 
BOmiEYEn, Prof., dogs of the Mcolithic 
period, i. 19; horses of Swiss h' 



Swiss lake-dwellings, i. 65, 67-68 ; 
bumpcil cattle, i 80; parentage of 
European breeds of cattle, i. 80, 81, ii. 
427 : on “ Ninta ” cattle, i. 89 ; sheep of 
the Swiss lake-dwellings, i. 94, ii. 427 ; 
goats of tlie Swiss lake-dwellings, i. 
101 ; absence of fowls in the Swiss 
lako-dwclliugs, i. 246; on crossing 
cattle, ii. 98 ; differences in the Imnes 
of wild and domesticated animals, ii. 



279 ; decrease in size of wild European 
animals, ii. 427. 

Hvk, wild. Do Candolle’s observations on, 

i. 313 ; found in the Swiss lake-dwel- 
lings, i. 319; common, preferred by 
hares and rabbits, ii. 232 ; less variable 
than other cultivated plants, ii. 254. 

SABtp, Sir., on Uie cultivation of Bota 
tpinotittima, i. 367 ; on the cultivation 
of the dahlia, i. 369-370, ii. 261 ; effect 
of foreign pollen on the seed-vessel in 
Amaryllit riltata, i. 400. 

St. Anoe, influence of the iKsIvis on the 
shape of the kidneys in birds, ii. 344. 

St. DoufKGo, wild dogs of, i. 28 ; bud- 
variation of dahlias in, i. 385. 

St. Hilaire, Aug., milk furnished by 
cows in South America, ii. 300 ; husked 
form of maize, i. 320. 

St. John, C., feral cate in Scotland, i. 47 ; 
taming of wild ducks, i. 278. 

St. Valerv apple, singular structure of 
thOj^i. 350 ; artificial fecundation of the, 

Sr. Vires' Dance, pcrual of appearance of, 

ii. 77. 

Saoeket, origin and varieties of the 
cherry, i. ^7-,348; origin of varieties 
of the apple, i. 3,50; incapacity of the 
cucumber fur crossing with other spe- 
cies, i. 359 ; varieties of tho melon, i, 
360 ; supposed twin-mougrel melon, i. 
391 ; crossing melons, ii. 108, 129 ; on 
gourds, ii. 108; effects of selection 
III enlarging fruit, ii. 217 ; on tho ten- 
dency to depart from typo. ii. 241 ; varia- 
tion of plants in particular soils, ii. 278. 

Salamanuer, experiments on the, ii. 293, 
341 ; regeneration of lost parts in the, 
ii. 15, 376, 385. 

Silamuiidra eriilata, polydactylism in, ii. 

Salisbcrv, Mr., on the production of 
nectarines by peach-trees, i. 341 ; on 
the dahlia, i. 369-370. 

Balix, intercrossing of species of, i. 336. 

Salix humilit, galls of, li. 282, 283. 

Salle, feral guinea-fowl in St. Domingo, 
i.294. 

Salmon, early breeding of male, ii. 384. 

Salter, Mr., on bud-variation in pelar- 
goniums, i. 378 ; ill tlio Chrysan- 
thcmiini, i. 379; transmission of varie- 
gated leaves by setd, i. 383; bud- 
variation by suckers in Vhlox, i. 384 ; 
application of selection to bud-vnrictics 
of plants, i. 411; accumulative effect 
of changed conditions of life, ii. 262 ; 
on the variegation of strawberry leaves, 

Salter, k J., hybrids of GaUiu Someratii 
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n cattle, 

Sanuford. See Dawkiks. 

Sai’, nuct'iit of the, ii. 2U(i. 

SapmiarJa calabrica, ii. 20. 

Sardinia, ponies of, i. 52. 

Saks, on tho ilovelopmeiit of the liydroida, 
ii. 308. 

Sairatiok of tho stigmu, i. 402-403. 
Salumia pun, sterility of, in couliiiciui 
ii. 157. 

Saul, on the management of prize goose- 
Sauvignt, Tarietics of tlio goldfish. 



Savaqes, their indiscriminato use of 
plants ns food, i. 307-310 ; fondness of, 
for taming animals, ii. 160. 

Savi, effect of foreign pollen on maize, i. 



Saxifraga geum, in 166. 

Saitod Mouammed Musari, on enirier- 

£ttoTthe'^und“ynhu,”ifl5l * ‘ 

ScANDEBOOKS (pigeons), i. 142, 143. 
Scania, remains of Sot fronlotws fonnd 

ScAPDLA, characters of, in rabhita, i. 123 ; 
in fowls, i. 268 ; in pigeons, i. 167 : alte- 
ration of, by disuse, in pigeons, i. 175 ; 
Scarlet fever, ii. 276. 

ScRAAFFiiAcsEN oD the horses represented 
in Greek statues, ii. 213. 

ScuACUT, H., on adventitious buds, ii. 



SciiLEiDEK, excess of nourishment a cause 
of variability, ii. 257. 

ScuoMBCRGE, Sir It., on the dogs of the 
Indians of Guiana, i. 19, 23, ii. 206 ; 
on the musk duck, i. 182 ; bud-varia- 
tion in the Uanana, i. 377 ; reversion of 
varieties of the China rose in St. Do- 
mingo, i. 380 j sterility of tome parrots 
in Guiana, ii. 155 ; on Dendroeggna 
viduata, ii. 157; selection of fowls in 
Guiana, ii. 209. 

ScuREinEBS, on Proieut, ii. 297. 

SdaropUruB voluceUa, ii. 152. 

Sciurut palmurum and cinerea, ii. 152. 

hCLATER, P. L., oil Aiiuut titniopue, i. 62, 
ii. 41 ; on Atinut indicut, ii, 42 ; striped 
character of young wild pigs, i. 70; 
osteology of Oallinulu netiotie, i. 287 ; 
on theblaek-sbouldcrod peacock, i. 290 ; 
on tlie breeding of binls in captivity, 
ii. 1.57. 

ScmsERLiNn, Dr., varieties of the dog, 
found in a cavo, i. 19, 

Scotch fir, local variation of, i. 303. 



Scotch kail and cabbage, cross between, 
ii. 98. 

Scon', John, irregularities in tho sex of 
tho flowers of Maize, i. 321 ; buil-viiria- 
tion in Imalophyllum minialum, i. 385 ; 
crossing of species of Verbaicum. ii. lOO- 
107 ; experiments on crossing PrimuU, 
ii. 109 ; reproduction of orchids, ii. 133; 
fertility of Oncidium dimriealum, ii. 
164; aeclimatisatioii of the sweet pea 
ill India, ii. 311; number of seeds in 
AcrojKra and Gongora, ii. 379. 

Scott, Sir \V., former range of wild cattle 
in ilritain, i. 85. 

ScROFE, on the Scotch deerhound, ii. 73, 

121 . 

Sebrioiit, Sir John, efifects of close inter- 
breeding ill dogs, ii. 121 ; care taken 
by, in selection of fowls, ii. 197. 

Secale eereale, ii. 254. 

Sedgwick, W.. effects of crossing on tho 
female, i. 404 ; on tho “ Porcupine- 
man,” ii. 4 ; on hereditary diseases, ii. 
7 : hereditary affections of tlio eye, ii. 9, 
78-79 ; inheritance of polydactyusm and 
anomalies of the extremities, ii. 13-14; 
morbid uniformity in tho same family, 
ii. 17 ; on ileaf-mutes, ii. 22 ; inherit- 
ance of injury to the eye, it 24 ; ata- 
vism in diseases and anomalies of struc- 
ture, ii. 34; non-reversion to night-blind- 
ness, ii. 36; sexual limitation of the 
transmission of peculiarities in man, it 
72-73 : on the effects of hard-drinking, 
ii. 289; inherited bnldnoss with defi- 
ciency of teetb, ii 326-.S27 ; occurrence 
of a molar tooth in place of an incisor, 
ii. 391 ; diseases occurring in alternate 
generations, ii. 401. 

Sedillot, on the removal of portions of 
bone, ii. 296, 

Seeds, early selection of, ii. 204 ; rudi- 
nientury, in grapes, ii. 316; relative 
position of, in the capsule, ii. 345. 

Seeds and buds, elose analogies of, i. 411. 

Seeuann, B., crossing of the wolf and Es- 
quimaux dog, i. 22. 

Selby, P. J., on the bud-destroying liabils 
of tho bullfinch, ii. 232. 

Selection, ii. 192-249; methodical, i. 
214, ii. 194-210; by the ancienta and 
semi-oivilised people, in 201-210; of 
trifling characters, ii. 208-210; uncon- 
scious, i. 214, 217, ii. 174, 210-217; 
cffcols of, shown by differences in moat 
valued parts, ii. 217-220 ; produced by 
necumulation of variability, ii. 220-223; 
natural, as affecting domestic produc- 
tions, ii. 185-189, 224-233 ; us the origin 
of species, genera and other groups, it 
429-432; circumstances favourablu to, 
ii. 233239; tendency of townnis ex- 
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tremes, ii. 239-242 ; possible limit of, 
ii. 242 : influence of time on, ii. 243- 
244 : Bummar)' of subject, ii. 246-249 ; 
effccU of, in modifyiiif; breeds uf cattle, 
i. 92, 93 : in preserving the purity of 
breeds of slieep, i. 99-100 ; in, producing 
varieties of pigeons, i. 213-218 ; in brood- 
ing fowls, 1. 232-233 ; in tlie goose, i. 
289 : in the canan-,i. 295 ; in tbo gnld- 
iisb, i. 296; in the silkworm, i. 300- 

301 ; contrasted in cabbages and cereals, 
i. 323; in the irliite mulberry, i. 334; 

on goooeberries, i. 3d(> ; npplioci to wheat, 
L 817*318; i-xomplifit^d in cjirrots, &c., 
i. 326; in the potato, i. 331 ; in the 

melon, i. 360; in flowering plants, i, 
365 ; in tlie hyacinth, i. 371 ; applied 
to hud-varieties of plants, i. 411; illus- 
trations of, ii. 421-428. 

Selection, sexual, ii. 75. 

SELT-inroTENCE iu plants, ii. 131-140 ; in 

individual plants, ii. 136-138; of hy- 
brids, ii. 174. 

Pelwyn, Mr., on the Dingo, i. 26. 
Sklts-Loncchamps, on hybrid ducks, i. 
190, iL 46, 157 ; hybrid of the hook- 
billed duck and Eg^tian goose, i. 282. 
Seringe, on tlie St Valery apple, i. 350. 
Serpent Melon, i. 360. 

Serbes, Olivier de, wild poultry in Gui- 



Sesautm, white-seeded, antiquity of the, 
u. 429. 

Setaria, found in the Swiss lake-dwell- 
ings, i. 317. 

Settbbs, degeneration of, in India, i. 38 ; 

Youatt's remarks on, i. 41. 

Se-\, secondary characters of, latent, ii. 
51-52 ; of parents, influence of, ou hy- 
lirids, ii. 267. 

Sexual clinracters, sometimes lost in 
domestiention, ii. 74. 

Sexual limitation of characters, ii. 71- 



Sbxual peculiarities, induced by domes- 
tication in sheep, i. 95 ; in fowls, i. 251- 
257 ; transfer of, i. 25.5-2.57. 

Sexual variability in pigeons, 1. 161- 
162. 

Sexual selection, ii. 75. 

Shaddock, i. 385. 

SiiAiLKB, Mr., on tbo moss-rose, i. .379- 

Siianghai fowK i. 227. 

SuANQiiAi sheep, their fecundity, i. 97. 

SuAN ponies, striped, i. 58. 

Sheep, disputed origin of, i. 94; early 
domestication of. i. 94 ; large-tailed, i. 
94, 95, 98, ii. 279 ; variiitions in lioms, 
mammiD and olbcr cliaracfcrs of, i. 95 ; 
sexual characters of, induccsl by domes- 
tication, i. 95, 96; oilaptation of, to cli- 



mate and pasture, i. 96, 97 ; periods of 
1 gestation of, i 97 : effect of lieat on the 
fleece of, i. 98-99, ii. 278 ; etrect of 
selection on, i. 99-101 ; “ uiicon ” or 
“otter” breeds of, i. 17, 92, 100: 
“ Muucliamp-raerino,” i. 100-101 ; cross 
of Gorman and merino, ii. 85-JiO ; idack, 

of tlio Tnrentino, ii. 227 ; Karakool, 

ii. 278 : Jaffna, with enllosilios on the 
knees, ii. 302 ; Cliiiicsc. ii. 315 ; Daiiisli, 

i of the bronze period, ii. 427; poIydiMv 
tylism in, it 14; occasional production 

uV horns in hornless hrei'ds of, ii. 30 ; 
reversion of colour in, ii. SO; influenco 
of male, on offspring, ii. 68 ; sexual dif- 
ferences in, ii. 73 ; influence of crossing 
or segregation on, ii. 86, 95-96, 102- 
103; interbreeding of, ii. 119-120; 
cffect of nourislinient on the fertility 
of, ii. 111-112 ; diminished fertility of, 
under certain conditions, ii. 1 61 ; nn- 

conscious selection of, ii. 213; natural 
selection in breeds of, ii. 224, 225, 227 ; 
reduction of bones in, ii. 242 ; individual 
diflerences of, ii. 251 ; local changes 
in the fleece of, in England, ii. 278 ; 
jmrtinl degeneration of, in Australia, 
ii. 278 ; with numerous boms, ii. 291 ; 
correlationofbomsandfieeccin,ii.326 ; 
feeding on flesh, ii. 303; acclimatisa- 
tion of, ii. 805-306; mountain, resistance 
of, to severe weather, ii 312; wliito, 

! poisoned by Syixrieum eriepum, ii. 

I 837. 

Sdeep dogs resembling wolve^ i 24. 

I Shells, sinistrnl and dextiai ii 53. 
i SuEiiiPF, Mr. new varieties of wlieat, i. 

I 315, 317 ; on crossing wheat, ii. 104- 
! 10.5 ; continuous variation of wheat, ii, 

241. 

Siam, cats oi i. 47 ; horses of, i. 53. 

] Siiiblet, E. P„ on the fallow-deer, ii. 

I 103, 120. 

Short, D„ hybrids of the doroestio cat 
and Felis ornate, i, 45, 

SiBEBiA, northern range of wild horses in, 

SiciiEL, J., on the deafness of whito cats 
with blue eyes, ii. 329. 

Sidney, 8., on tlie pedigrees of pigs, ii. 3 ; 
ou cross-roversioD in pigs, ii. 35 ; {xiriod 
of gestation in tlio pig, i. 74 ; prodiic- 
I tion of breeils of pigs by inlererossiiig, 
i. 78, 95; fertility of the pig, it 112; 
efibets of interbreeding on pigs, ii. 121- 
122; on tho colours of pigs, ii. 210, 
229. 

I SuEBOLD, on tlio sweet potato, ii. 309. 

' SiEBOLD, von Curl, on purthenogenesis, ii. 

I 364. 

Silene, contabcscenec in, ii. 166. 

I Sii.K-rowLS, i. 230, ii. (>7, 6!l. 
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SiLK-Moni, Arrindy, ii. 306, 312; Tarroo, 
U. 157. 

Silk-moths, i. 300-304; domesticated 
species of, i. 300; history of, ibid.; 
causes of niodillcatiuii in, i. :100-3U1 ; 
differences presented by, L 301-304; 
crossing of, ii. 98 ; disease in, ii. 228 ; 
effeefci of disuse of jarls in, ii. 298; 
selection practised witli, ii. 197, 199; 
variation of, ii. 236; parthenogenesis 
in, ii. 364. 

SiLKWunsis, variations of, i. 301-302; 
yielding white cocoons, less liable to 
disease, ii. 336. 

SlLY£it-Gii£Y nibbit, i. 108, 111, 120. 

SmoNDS, J. B., period of maturitr in 
various breeds of cattle, i. 87; differ- 
ences in the periods of dentition in 
slieep, i. 96; on tho teeth in cattle, 
sheep, &c., ii. 322 ; on Uie breeding of 
superior rams, ii. 196. 

Siuox, on the raising of eggs of tho silk- 
moth in Cliina, ii. 197. 

Simpson, Sir J., regenerative power of tlie 
human embryo, ii. 15. 

Siredon, breeding in the branchiferous 
stage, ii. 384. 

Siskin, breeding in captivity, ii. 1.54, 

Simlherium, resemblance of the, to Niala 
cattle, i. 89. 

Size, difiercnco of, an obstacle to crossing, 
ii. 101. 

Skin, and its appendages, homologous, 
iL 325; hereditary affections of the, 
ii79. 

Seirvino, B. S., on pigeons settling on 
trees in Egypt, i. 181. 

Secll, characters of the, in breeds of 
dogs, i. .34 ; in breeds of pigs, i. 71 ; iu 
rabbits, i. 116-120, 127 ; in breeds of 
pigeons, i. 163-165 ; in breeds of fowls, 
1 . 260-266 ; in ducks, i. 282-283. 

Skull and horns, correlation of tho, ii. 
333. 

Skylaiui, U, 154. 

Sleeman, on the Cheetah, ii. 151. 

Sloe, i. 345. 

Small-pox, ii. 378. 

Smiter (pigeon',, i. 156. 

Smith, Sir A., on Caffrarian cattle, i. 88 ; 
on the uso of numerous plants ns food 
in South Africa, i. 307. 

Smith, Colonel llumillon, on tho odour of 
tlio jackal, 1. 30 ; on tho origin of tho 
dog, i. 16; wild dogs in St. Domingo, 
i. 28 ; on the Thibet mastiff and the 
nlco, i. 28-29 ; development of the fifth 
toe in the hind feet of mastiffs, i. 35 ; 
differences ill tlio skull of dogs, i. 34 ; 
history of the pinter, i. 42 ; on tlie cars 
of tho dog, 1 l 301 ; on the breeds of 
horses, i. 49 : origin of the horse, i. 51 ; 



dappling of horses, i. 55 ; striped hoises 
in Spain, i. 58 ; original colour of tho 
hoi'se, L 60 ; on horses scraping awoy 
snow, i. 52 ; on Asimu hemionm, ii. 43 ; 
feral pigs of Jamaica, i. 77-78. 

Smith, Sir J. E,, production of nectarines 
and pcacbos by the sumo tree, i. 340 ; 
on Yiula amaiia, i. 368 ; sterility of 
Vinca minor in England, ii. 170. 

Smiiti, j., development of the ovary in 
Bimalea tpeciom, by irritation of tho 
stignm, i. 403. 

Smith, N. H., influence of tlie bull “ Fa- 
vourite " oil tho breed of Short-hom 
cuttle, iL 65. 

Smith, W., on tho inter-crossing of straw- 
berries, i. 352. 

Snakk-iut, ii. 87, 88. 

Snakes, form of the viscera in, ii. .344. 

Snapdragon, biid-variulion in, i. 381; 
non-inheritance of colour iu, ii. 21 ; 
ploric, crotsed with the normal form, 
li. 70, 93; asymmetrical variation of 
the, ii. 322. 

Soil, adaptation of plums to, i. 846; in- 
fluence of. on the zones of plargniiinms, 
L 366 ; on roses, i. 367 ; on the variega- 
tion of leaves, i. 383; adrantnges of 
change of, ii. 146-148. 

Soil and climate, efl'ects of, on straw- 
berries, i. 353. 

Sdlanum, non-inlcrcrossing of species of, 
ii. 91. 

Sdlanum tubermum, L 330-331. 

Solid-hoofed pigs, i. 75. 

Solomon, his stud of horses, i. 55. 

Somerville, Lord, on tho fleece of Merino 
sheep, i. 99 ; on crossing sheep, ii. 120 ; 
on selection of sheep, ii. 195; dimin- 
ished fertility of Merino sheep brought 
from Spin, li. 161. 

Sooty fowls, i. 230, 256. 

Soto, Ferdinand de, on the cultiration of 
native plants in Fiorida, i. 312. 

Sorghum, i. 371. 

Spain, hnwtiiorn monogynons in, i. 364. 

Spallanzani, on feral rabbits in l.ipan, 
i. 113 ; exprimeuts on salamanders, iL 
15, 293, 385 ; expriments in feeding a 
pigeon with meat, ii. 304. 

Spaniels, in India, i. 38; KingCIiarles's, 
i. 41 ; degeneration of, caiisM by iiitci^ 
breeding, ii. 121. 

Spanish fowls, i. 227, 250, 2,53 ; figured, 
i. 226; early development of st'xual 
ohuructers in, L 250, 251 ; fureula of, 
figured, i. 268. 

Species, difliculty of distinguishing from 
varieties, i. 4: conversion of varieliei 
into, i. 6 ; origin of, by natural selec- 
tion, ii. 414415 ; by mutual sterility of 
varieties, ii. 185-189. 
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Si’EXCEn, Lord, on selection in breeding, 

ii. 195. 

Spenceii, Herbert, on the “ Burvivol of tlio 
nttcat,’’ >• 6 ; increase of fertility by 
damcBtication, ii. Ill; nn life, ii. 148, 

177; changes produced by external 
conditions, ii. ^I; effects of use on 
organs, ii. 295, 29G; ascent of tlie sap 

in trees, ii. 296 ; correlation exemplified 
in tlio Irisli elk, ii. 333-334 ; on “phy- 

tiolojical units,'’ ii. 375 : aDtajonism of 

growth and reproduction, ii. 384; for- 
mation Of (illCtS in plants, ii. 300. 

SPEioiATorHOKES of the cephalopoda, ii. 

383. 

Spebmatozoids, ii. 303-364 ; apparent in- 
de;iendence of, in iusec^ ii. 384. 
SpHixcm.E, sterility of, in captivity, ii. 

157. 

Sraou, on the injurious effect produced 
by flowering buckwheat on white pigs, 
ii.337. 



Spitz dog. i. 31. 

Spooker, W. C., cross-breeding of sheep, 
L 100, ii. 93-96, 120; on the effects of 
crossing, ii. 90-97 ; on crossing cattle, 
ii. 118: individual sterility, ii. 102. 

Spobes, reproduction of abnormal forms 
by, L 383. 

Spoms, i. 373 ; in pigeons, L 213. 

Spot pigeon, i. 15G, 207. 

Spiiengel, C. K., on diohogsmous plants, 
ii. 90 : on tlie hollyhock, ii. 107 ; on 
tlio functions of flowers, ii. 175. 

Si'RoiLE, Mr., inheritance of cleft-palato 
and luire-lip, ii. 24. 

Spubs, of fowls, i. 255 ; development of, 
in hens, ii. 818. 

Sqi'A8h> 3, i. 357. 

SociNTiNd, hereditary, ii. 9. 

Sot’iRRELS, generally sterile in cajitivity. 



SqemitELS, living, breeding in conflne- 
mont, ii. 152. 

“ Staaiuialsige Taube,” i. 161. 

Stag, one-liomed, supposed hcreiliW of 
churacter in, ii. 12 ; degeneracy of, ir 
tlio Higlilands, ii. 208. 

Stamens, occurtenco of rudiniontnry, ii. 
316 : conversion of, into pistils, i. 865 ; 
into petals, ii. 392. 

Btapliylea, ii. 168. 

STEENsrarp, Trof., on tho dog of the 
Danish Middens, i. 18 ; on tho obliquity 
of flounders, ii. 53. 

Steinax, J„ on hereditary diseases, ii. 7 



Sterieity, in dogs, consequent on close 
contincraent, i. 32 ; coraparaflve, of 
ctosscs, ii. 103, 104 : from changed con- 
ditions of life, it 148-165 ; occurring in 
tho descendants of wild animals bred 



in captitily, ii. ICO; individual, ii. 

162; resulting from proportion by 
buds, cuttings, bulbs. &o., ii. 169; in 
hybrids, ii. 178-180, 386, 410-411 ; in 

spocifle hybrids of pigeons, i. 198; ns 

connected with natural eeloction, ii. 
185-189. 



SrEnxnt, characters of the, in rabbits, i. 
123; in pigeons, i. 167, 174-175; in 
fowls, i. 268, 273 ; eflbets of disuse on 

the, L 171-175, 273. 

Stepuens, J, F., on the habits of the 

Bombycidffi.i.i'tOS. 

Stewabt, H., on hereditary disease, ii. 79. 
Stigma, variation of the, in cultivated 
CucurbitaceiE, i. 359 ; satiation of the, 
i. 402403. 

Stocks, bud variation in, i. 381 ; effect of 
crossing upon tho colour of the seed o^ 
i. 38W533 ; true hy seed, il 20 ; crosses 
of, ii. 93 : varieties of, produced by se- 
lectioD, ii 219; leversion by the upper 

seeds in the pods of, il 347'548. 

Stockholm, fruit-trees of, ii. 307. 

Stokes, Prof., calculation of the chance 

of transmission of abnormal peculi- 



Stolons, variations in the production ot by 
strawberries, i. .353. 

Stomach, structure of the, affected by 
food, ii. 302. 

Stone in tho bladder, hereditary, ii. 8, 79. 

Stbawberries, i. 351-354; remarkable 
varieUes of. i. 352-353; bautbois, di- 
ceoious, 1. 353; selection in, ii 200; 
mildew of, ii. 228; probable further 
modification of, ii. 243; variegated, 
effects of soil on, ii. 274. 

SrmcKLAND, A., on the domestication of 
Anterfenu, i. 287 : on tlio colour of tho 
bill and logs in goose, L 288. 

Slridastiat, i. 183. 

" iPES on young of wild swine, i. 76 ; of 
imestio pigs of Turkey, Weslpliolin, 
id tlie Zambesi, i 76-77: of feral 



swine of Jamaica and New Granada, i. 
77 ; of fruit and flowers, i 400, ii. 37 : 
in horses, i 56-60 ; in tho ass, i. 02-63 ; 
production of, by erossing species of 
Eqnidso, ii. 42-43. 

Slrix grallaria, ii. 302. 

Strix pamerina, ii. 154. 

“ Strtpp-Tatbe," i. 155. 

Strithers, Mr., osteology of tlio feet in 
solid-hoofed pigs, i. 75 ; on polyduetyl- 

ism, ii. 13-14. 

Stcbu, prepotency of (mnsmission of 
characters in sheep and cattle, ii. 66 ; 
absorption of tho minority in crossed 
races, ii. 88; corrcliition of twisted 



horns and curled wool in slicop, ii. 
326. 
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TEoerrMEiEB. 



SuB-si'EciEa, wild, of Coluinia liria anti 
otiicr pigeons, i. 2(H. | 

Sbccemion, geological, of organisms, i. 11. 
Rcokebs, baS-varintion by, i. 384. | 

Si'OAR cone, sterility of, in various coun- 
tries, ii. 169; white, liability of, to dis- 
0080, ii 228, 336. 

Sncn)E,heKclitary tendency to, ii. 7, 78. ; 

SruvAN, Atlmitnl, on the horses of tlio : 
Falkland Isinnds. i. ^ ; wild pigs of 

the Falhlanil Islands,!. 77; feral cattle 

of the Falkland Islands, L 86, 1112 ; feral , 
rabbits of the Falkland Islands, i. 112. I 
Si'LTAN fowl, i. 228, 255. 

Sia iwliou, i 65,-67-70, ii. 110. 
Sl«pi^Cl<Mp^ i. 69 (figured'. 

Slu *cro/o, 1 . 65, 66, ii. 110. 1 

Sat sero/a paluttrit, i 68, 

SiM vittalus, i. 67. 

SwAUows, a breed of pigeons, i. 156. j 
.SwAYSE, Mr., on artificial crossing of I 
varieties of the pea, i 397. i 

Sweet Peas, ii. 91 : crosses of, ii 93, 94 : \ 
varieties of, coming true by seed, ii. 
20; acclimatisation of, in India, ii 311. I 
Sweet William, bud-variation in, 1 381. 
SwixHOE, B., on Chinese pigeons, i 28, I 
""" m striped Chinese horses, i. 59. ' 

urn), ancient dogs of, i 19 ; pigs 

or, ill tlie Neolithic period, i 67-68; j 
goats of, i. 101. 

Sycamore, palo-leaTcd variety of the, ii 
330. 

Sykes, Colonel, on a Pariah dog with | 
crotied legs, L 17 ; on small Indian i 
asses, i 62; on GaUut SoimmUii, i 
233 ; on the voice of the Indian Kulm j 
cock, i. 259; fertility of the fowl in 
most climates, ii. 161. ' 

SnmBTRY, hereditary departures from, ii. 

12 . 

Sgmjihytum, Turiegated, i. 384. 

Svi-uiLis, hereditary, ii 332. 

Syria, asses of, i. 62. 

Syrinm peraca, chinentit, and vulgarit, ii 



Tacitcs, on the enro taken hy the Celts 
in breeding animals, ii. 202. 

Tagitet tignala, dwarf variety of, ii. 20. 
Tahiti, varieties of cultivated plants in, ’ 



Tail, occasional development of, in man, 
ii 57; never curled in wild animals, 
ii. 301 ; rudimentary in Chinese sheep, 
u. 315. 

Tail-eeathers, numbers of, in breeds of i 
pigeons, i. 158-159 ; peculiarities of, in { 
cocks, i. 254-255; variability of. in 
fowls, 1. 258 : curled, in Anat botehat, 

and tame drakes, i. 280. ! 

Taudit, hereditary, ii. 7. 



Tankeuville, Karl of, on Chillingham 
catfie, i 84, ii 119. 

Tanker, Prof., iffccts of disuse of parts 
in cattle, ii. 299. 

Tapiii, sterility of tlie, in capUvity, ii. 150. 
TAiKiioNi-TozzErn, on cultivated plants, 

i. 306; on the vine, i. 332; varieties 

of the peach, i. 312; origin and varie- 
ties of the plum, i. 345 ; origin of tlio 
cheny, i. 347 : origin of roses, i. 366. 

Tabsts, variability of the, in fowla, L 

259; reproductton of the, in a tlmish, 

ii. 1.5. 

Tartars, their preforonco for spiral- 
liomed sheep, ii. 209. 

Tavernier, abundance of pigeons in 
Persia, L 205. 

TiixM baccaia , ii. 18. 

Teebay, Mr, revoision in fowls, ii. 38. 
Teeth, number and position of, in dogs, 
i. 34 ; dcficieiicy of, in naked Turkisli 
dogs, i. 35 : period of appeoranco of, 
in breeds of dogs, i. 35; precocity of, 
in highly bred animal^ ii. 322 ; cone- 
lation of, with hair, ii. 326; double 
row of, with redundant hair, in Julia 
Pastrana, ii. 328; affected in form by 
hereditary qrpliUis and by pulmonaiy 
tubercle, ii. 332; fusion of, ii. 341; 
developed on tlie palate, ii. 391. 
Teoetmeier, Mr., on a cat with raonstrons 
teetli, i. 48 ; on a swift-Iiko pigeon, i. 
157 ; naked young of some pigeons, i. 
170; fertility of hybrid pigeons,!. 192; 
OD white pigeons, ii. 231) ; reversion in 
crossed breeds of fowls, i. 239-244; 
chicks of the white silk-fowl, i. 249; 
development of the cmnial protuber- 
ance in Polish fowls, i. 250; on the 
skull in the Polish fowl i. 257, 262; 
on the intelligence of Palish fowls, i. 
264 ; correlation of the cranini pro- 
tuberance and crest in Polish fowls, i. 

274 ; development of the web in the 
feet of Polish fowls, i. 259 ; early de- 
velopment of several peculiarities in 
Spanish cocks, i. 250 ; on tlio comb in 
Spanish fowls, i. 253 ; on Iho Spuniiih 
fowl, U. 306 : vnriolies of gume-fowls, 
i. 252 ; pedigrees of gnme-fowls, ii. 3 ; 
assumption of female plumage by a 
game cock, i. 253 ; natural selection in 
the game cock, ii. 225; pugnacity of 
game bens, i. 256; lcng& of the 
middle toe in Gnchin fowls, i. 259; 
origin of the Sebright bantam, ii. 54 ; 
differences in the size of fowls, i. 257 ; 
efi^t of crossing in fowls, i. 258, ii. 96 ; 
eS^ts of interbreeding in fowls, ii. 
124-125; incubation by mongrels of 

non-sitling races of fowls, il 44; in- 

verso correlation of crest and comb in 
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VARIABILITY. 



Triton, breeding in the bmiichiferous 

“ Tbomhel-Tadbe,” i. 154. 

“ Tronfo” pigeon, L 144. 

Tropieolum, ii. 88. 

Trorueolum tniniu and maim, reversion in 
hybrids of, i. 3»2. 

Troubetzkot, Prince, experiments with 
pear-trees at Moscow, ii. 307. 

Troossrau, Prof., pathological resem- 
blance of twins, ii. 252. 

Trumpeter pigeon, i. 154 ; known in 
1735, 1. 207. 

Tscuabner, H. a. de, graft-hybrid pro- 
duced by inosculation in the vine, i. 



Tbchcdi, on the naked Peruvian dog, i. 
23 ; extinct varieties of maize from 
Peruvian tombs, i. 320, ii. 425. 

Tubers, bud-variation by, i. 384-385. 
Tuceerman, Mr., sterility of Canx rigida, 
U. 170. 



Tufted ducks, i. 281. 

Tulips, variability of. i. 370 ; bud-vt 
tion in, i. 385-386; influence of soil in 
“ breaking,” i. 385. 

Tumbler pigeon, i. 150-153; short-faced, 
figured, i. 1.52 ; skull figured, i. 163 ; 
lower jaw figured, i 165 ; scapula and 
furcula figured, i. 167 ; early known in 
India, i. 207; history of, l 209; si' 
breeds of, i. 220; young unable 
break the egg-shell, ii. 226 ; probal 
further modification of, ii. 242. 
TOumler” (pigeons), i. 150. 

Tumours, ovarian, occurrence of hairs 
and teeth in, ii. 370 ; polypoid, origin 
of, a 381. 

Turkischb Taube,” i. 139. 

Turbit (pigeon), i. 148. 

Turkey, domestic, origin of, i. 292-293 ; 
crossing of with North American wild 
Turkey, l 292-293; breeds of. i. 293; 
crested white cock, i. 293 ; wild, cha- 
racters of, i. 293-294 ; degeneration of, 
in India, i. 294, ii. 278 ; failure of eggs 
of, in Delhi, ii. 161 ; fernl on the Parana, 



Turkey, striped young pigs in, i. 76. 
Turner (pigeon), i. 156. 

Turner. on compensation in arteries 
and veins, a 300; on cells, a 870. 
Turnips, origin of, i. 325 ; reversion in, 
ii. 31 ; run wild, ii. 33 ; crosses of, ii. 
93, 96 ; Swedish, preferred by hares, ii. 
232; acclimatisation of, in India, ii. 



Turnspit, on an Egyptian monument, i. 

17 ; crosses of the, ii. 92. 

Turtle-dove, white and coloured, cross- 
ing of, ii. 92. 



I Tartar oupifus, hybrids of, with T. cam- 
I bayensii and T. auratensu i. 194. 
Tartar ruorim, crossing of, with the 
common pigeon, i. 193 ; hybrid of, with 
T. vatgatit, ibid. 

Tartar surofensis, sterile hybrids of, with 
T. vulgaris, i. 193; hybrids of, with 



Tartar vulgaris, crossing of, with the 
common pigeon, i. 193; hybrid of; 
with T. rimrius, ibid.', sterile hybrids 
of, with T. suratemis and Ectopistes 
migratvrim, ibid. 

Tusks of wild and domesticated pigs, i. 
76, 77. 

Tussilago jarfara, variegated, i. 384. 

Twin-seed of Fuchsia coccinea aadfulgcns. 



Tyebman, B., on the pigs of the Pacific 
islands, i. 70, ii. 87 ; on the dogs of the 
Pacific islands, ii. 87. 

Tylob, Mr., on the prohibition of con- 
sanguineous marriages, ii. 122-123. 



Udders, development of the, ii. 300. 

Via, double-flowered, it 167. 

Vlmus campestris and effasa, hybrids of, 
ii. 130. 

Uniformity of character, maintained by 
crossing, ii. 85-90. 

Units of the body, functional independ- 
ence of the, ii. 368-371. 

Unity or plurality of origin of organisms. 

Upas poison, ii. 380. 

Urea, secretion of, ii. 380. 

Use and disuse of parts, effects of. ii. 295- 
803, 852-353, 418-419; in rabbifs. 1. 
124-128 ; in dncH 284-286. 

Utility, considerations of, leading to uni- 
formity, ii. 241. 



Valentin, experimental production of 
double monsters by, ii. 340. 

Vallota, ii. 139. 

Van Beck, Barbara, a hairy-faced woman. 

Van Mons on wild fruit-trees, i. 312, ii. 
200; production of varieties of the 
vine, 1 . 3.33 ; correlated variability in 
fruit-trees, ii. 330; production of 
almoqd-like fruit by peach-seedlings, i. 

Vanessa, species of, not copulating in cap- 
tivity, ii. 157. 

I VARUBraiTY, i. 4, ii. 371-373, 394-397, 
I 406-420; causes of. ii. 250-270; cone- 
I latcd, u. 319-838, 353-355, 419-420; 
law of equable, ii. 351-352: necessity 
of, for selection, ii. 192 ; of selected chs- 
I meters, ii. 238-239 ; of multiple homo- 
logons parts, ii. 342. 
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Vakiation, laws of, u. 298-356; conti- 
uuity of, ii. 211 ; possible limitation of, 
ii. 242, 416-417: in domestic cats, i. 
45-48 : origin of breeds of cattle by, i. 
88 : in osteological characters of rabbits, 
i. 115-130; of important organs, i. 359 ; 
analogous or parallel, i. 348-352 ; in 
horses, i. 55; in the horse and ass, i. 
64; in fowls, i. 243-246: in geese, 1. 
288; exemplided in the production of 
fleshy stems in cabbages, Sui., i. 326; 
in the peach, nectarine, and apricot, i. 
342, 344 ; individual, in wheat, i. 814. 

Varieoation of foliage, i. 883, ii, lev- 
ies. 

Varieties and species, resemblance of, 
i. 4, ii. 411-413; conversion of, into 
species, i. 5; abnormal, ii. 413; do- 
mestic, gradually produced, ii. 414. 

Varho, on domestic ducks, i. 277 ; on 
feral fowls, ii. 33 -, crossing of tho wild 
and domestic ass, ii. 206. 

Vasey, Mr., on tho number of sacral ver- 
tebras in ordinary and humped cattle, 

i. 79 ; on Hungarian eattlo, i. SO. 

Vai'cher, sterility of Ranuncuhu Jiearia 

and Amriu calamui, ii. 170. 

VEOETAitLES, cultivated, reversion in, ii. 
31-32; European, culture of, in India, 

ii. 168-169. 

Veith, Mr., on breeds of horses, i. 49. 

Verbatcum, intercrossing of species of, i. 
336, il. 93, 105-107; reversion in 
hybrids of, i. 392 ; oonlabescent, wild 
plants of, ii. 165 ; villosity in, u. 277. 

Verbatcum autlriaeum, ii. 136. 

Verbatcum blattaria, ii. 105-106. 

Verbatcum lychnilit, ii. 105-106, 136. 

Verbatcum nigrum, ii. 136. 

Verbatcum pliamiceum, ii. 107, 137 : vari- 
able duratiou of, ii. 305. 

Verbatcum tkaptue, ii. 106. 

Verbenas, origin of, 1. 364; white, lia- 
bility of, to mildew, ii. 228, 336 ; 
scorching of dark, ii. 229, 336 ; efieot 
of changed conditions of life on, ii. 
273. 

Vehust, on tho dark-leaved Barberry, i. 
362; inheritance of peculiarities of 
foliage in trees, i. 862 ; production of 
Soia camdbifolia, by bud-variation 
tnim It. alba, i. 381 ; bud-variation in 
Aralia Iri/oliata, i. 382; variegation of 
leaves, i. 383 ; colours of tulips, i. .386 ; 
uncertainty of inheritance, ii. 18 ; per- 
sistency of white flowers, ii. 20 ; peloric 
flowers of Linaria, ii. W ; tendency of 
striped flowera to uniformity of colour, 
in 70 ; non-intercrossing of certain 
allied plants, ii. 91; sterility of Fri- 
mote with coloured calyces, ii. 166; 
on fertile proliferous flowers, ibid, : on 



the Irish yew, ii. 241 ; differences in 
the Camellia, ii. 251 ; effect of soil on 
tho variegated strawberry, in 274 ; 
correlated variability in plants, ii. 330. 

rerruca, ii. 53. 400. 

Vertebra!, characters of, in rabbits, i. 
120-122 ; in ducks, i. 283-284 ; number 
and variations of, in pigeons, i. 165-166 ; 
number and characters of, in fowls, i. 
266-268 ; variability of number of, in tlio 
pig, i. 74. 

Vebti'cu, see Putsche. 

“ Veruoas,” ii. 276. 

VESPUca'S, early cultivation in Brazil, i. 
311. 

Vibert's experimeulu on the cultivation 
of the viue from seed, i. 332. 

Viburnum upulut, ii. 18.5, 316. 

Vicia taiim, leaflet converted into a 
tendril in, ii. 392. 

Vicunas, selection of, ii. 207. 

Villosity of plants, influenced by dry- 
ness, ii. 277. 

ViLuoRiN, cultivation of the wild carrot, 
i. 326, ii. 217 : colours of tulips, i. 386 ; 
uncertainty of inheritance in balsams 
and roses, ii. 18 ; experiments with 
dwarf varieties of Saponaria ealabrica 
and Tagelet tignata, ii. 20; reversion of 
flowers by stripes and blotches, ii. 37 ; 



. 382; graft-hybrid produced 
by inosculation in the, i. 395 ; disease 
ot^ influenced by colour of grapes, ii. 
228 : influence of climate, &c., on varie- 
ties of the, ii. 278 ; diminished extent 
of cultivation of the, ii. 808 ; acclima- 
tisation of tlie, in tho Wc*t Indies, ii 



Viola tricolor, reversion in, ii. 31, 47. 
Virchow. Prof., blindness occurring in 
the offspring of consanguineous mar- 
riages, il. 143 ; on the growth of bones, 
ii. 294, 381, on cellular prolification, ii. 
295 ; independence of the elements of 
the body, li. 369 ; on the cell-theory, ii. 
870; presence of hairs and teeth in 
ovarian tumours, ii. 370; of hairs in 
tho brain, ii. 391 ; special affinities of 
I the tissues, it 380 ; origin of polypoid 
excrescences and tumours, ii. 381. 
Virgil on the selection of seed-corn, i. 
318, ii. 203; of cattle and sheep, ii. 
202 . 

I Virginian islands, ponies of, t 52. 
j Firputeria, ii. 378. 

, Vision, hereditary peculiarities of, ii. 8-9 ; 

2 I 2 
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iD amphibious animals, ii. 223 ; varie- 
ties ot, ii- 300 ; affections of or^ns of, 
correlated with other peculiarities, ii. 
328. 



Walthek, F. L., on the history of the 
do", i. 16; on the intercrossing of the 
zebu and ordinary cattle, i. 83. 
Waring, Mr., on individoM sterility, ii 



Vitisvinifera, i. 332-334, 375. 

Fircrrn, sterility of species ot in cap- 
Uvity,ii. 151. 

Vogel, varieties of the date palm, ii. 256. 

Vogt, on the indications of stripes on , 
black kittens, ii. 55. 1 

Voice, differences of, in fowls, i. 259; 
peculiarities of, in ducks. 1 281 ; inherit- 
ance of peculiarities of ii. 6. 

Volz, on the history of the dog, i. 16; 
ancient history of the fowl, i, 246; 
domestic ducks unknown to Aristotle, i. 
277 : Indian cattle sent to Macedonia 
by Alexander, ii. 202: mention of 
mules in the Bible, ii. 202 ; history of 
the increase of breeds, ii. 244. 

VoE Berg on Vcrbatcum phaniemm, ii. 
305. 

VooRUELM, G., his knowledge of hyn- 



Wart hog, i. 76. 

Wateber, Mr., spontaneous production of 
Cyti.u»alpino-labumum,i3a0. 

Water melon, i. 357. 

Watekhocse, G. K., on the winter-colour- 
ing of Leput variMit, i. 111. 

Watertoe, C., production of tailless foals, 
i 53; on taming wild ducks, i. 278; 
on the wildness of half-bred wild ducks, 
ii. 45; assumption of nmle characters 
by a hen, ii. 51. 

Watsoe, H. 0., on British wild fruit- 
trees, i. 312; on the non-variation of 
weeds, i. 317 ; origin of the plum. i. 345; 
variation in Pyrut malm, i. 348; os 
Viola amaim and tricolor, i. 368 ; on 
reversion in Scotch kail, ii. 32 ; ferti% 
of Vraha tylvatrit when cultivsted, it 
163; on generally distributed British 
plants, ii. 285. 

Wattles, rudimentary, in some fowls, ii 

Watts, Miss, on Sultan fowls, i. 228. 

Webb, James, intorbreedmg of sheep, ii 



Wauers, bcliaviour of, in confinement, ii. 



Wales, white cattle of, in the 10th cen- 
tury, i. 86. 

Walker, A., on intermarriage, i. 404 ; on 
the inheritance of polydactylism, ii. 13. 

Walker, D., advantage of change of soil 
to wheat, ii 146. 

Wallace, A. R., on a strii^ Javanese 
horse, i. 59; on tlio comlitions of life 
of feral animals, ii 32 ; artificial altera- 
tion of the plumage of birds, ii. 280 ; 
on polymorphic butterflies, ii. 399-400 ; 

on reTeision, ii. 415; on the limit of 

change, ii. 417. 

Wallace, Dr., on the sterility of Sphin- 
gida hatched in autumn, ii. 158. 

Wallachian sheep, sexual peculiarities 
in tile boms of, l 96. 

WaiJjlower, bud-variation in, i. 382. 

Waluoii, Dr., on Thuja pendvla or fXi 

fomit, i. 302. 

Walects, i. 356-357 : thin-shelled, at- 
tacked by tomtits, ii. 231 ; grafting of, 
ii. 259. 



Wi'iBER, effect of the shape of the mother'i 
pelvis on her child's head, ii. 344. 

Weeds, supposed necessity for tlicir modi- 
fication, coincidently with cultivated 
plants, i. 317. 

Weeitno varieties of trees, i. 301. 

Weeiteo habit of trees, capricious inheri- 
tance of, ii. 18-19. 

Weevil, injury done to stone-fruit by, is 
North America, ii. 231. 

AVelsh cattle, descended from Boo longi- 
from, i. 81. 

West Indies, feral pigs of i. 77 : effect of 
climate of, upon sheep, i. 98. 

Wfstebe, Lord, change effected by, is 
the sheep, ii. 198. 

Westpuaua, striped young pigs in, i. 76. 

Westwood, J. 0., on peloric flowers of 

Cakeolaria, ii. 346. 

WiuTELT, Archbishop, on grafting early 
and late thorns, i. 863. 

Wheat, specifio unity or diversity of i. I 
312-313, 316-317 ; Hasora, i, 313; pre- ^ 
sonce or abscnco of barbs in, i. 314; 

Oodron on variations in, ibid . ; vatic- , 

ties of i. 314^15; effects of soil and 
climate on, i. 316; deterioration of, 
ibid. ; crossing of varieties of, ibid., ii. 
96, 104-105, 130 : in the Swiss lake- i 



Walsh, B. D., on galls, il 282, 2^ ibis 
“Law of eqnaHe variaWlitv," ii. 

352. 



dwelliDg8,i.3n-319: selection applieil ' 
to, i. 31 8, ii. 200 : increased fertility of 

hybrids of, with Jfigilopt. ii. 110; ad- 
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vsDtage of change of eoU t<^ iL 146 ; 
differences of, in Tarioos parts of India, 
ii. 165 ; continuous variation in, ii. 
200 ; red, hardiness of, ii. 229, ^ ; 
Fenton, ii. 232; natural selection in, 
ii. 233; varieties of, found wild. ii. 
260 ; effects of change of climate on, ii. 
307 ; ancient variety of, iL 429. 
Whitbt, Mrs, on the markings of silk- 
womm, i. 3(>2 ; on the siikmi^, i. 303. 
White, Mr., reproduction of supernume- 
rary digits after amputation, ii. 14; 
time ooenpied in the blending of 
crossed mcee, it 87. 

WtuTE, Gilbert, vegetable diet of dogs, ii. 
303. 

White and white-spotted animals, lia- 
bility of, to disease, ii. 336.337. 

White flowers, most truly reproduced by 
si-ed, u. 20. 

WicHfOA, Max, on hybrid willows, ii. 50, 
131. 267 ; analogy between the poUen 

rf old-coltiTated plants, and of hybrids, 

ii. 268. 

WiCKCfo. Mr., inheritance of the primary 
characters of Columba Una in cross- 
bred pigeons, i. 201 ; production of a 
white head in almond tumblers, ii. 



WicKSTEB, Mr., on cases of individual 
sterility, ii. 162. 

WiEOMAMX, spontaneous creasing of blue 
and white peas, i. 397 ; crossing of 
varieties of cabbage, iL 130 ; on oonta- 
bescence, ii. 165. 

WioHT, Dr, sexual sterility of plants pro- 
pagated by buds, &c, ii. 169. 

Wilde, Sir W. B., occurrence of Bo$/ron- 
tonu and Imgi/roiu in Irish cninnoges, 
i. 81 ; attention poid to breeds of 
animals by the ancient Irish, ii. 203. 

WiLDUAN, on the dahlia. iL 216. 273. 

Wildness of the progeny of emoed tamo 
animals, ii. 44-46. 

Wilkes, Oapt., on the taming of pigeons 
among the Polynesians, ii. 161. 

Wilkinson, J, on crossed cattle, ii. 104. 

Williams, Jlr.. change of plumage in a 
Hamburgh hen, L 258. 

Williams, Mr., intercrossing of straw- 
berries, i. 352. 



in India, 
i. 62. 






in of dogs 



small Indian ai 



Williamson. Rov. W., doubling of Ant- I 
mone coronaria by selection, iL 200. I 
Willows, weeping, i. 361 ; reversion of 
spiral-leaved weeping, i. 383 : hybrids | 
of. iL 267 ; milU of. u. 282-283. 
Wii^CGHBT, F, notice of spot pigeons, i. , 



L 209 ; on the barb and carrier pigeons, 
i. 211 ; on the book-billed duck, L 277. 

WiLMOT, Mr, on a crested white Turkey 
coc^ i. 293; reversion of sheep in 
colour, ii. 30. 

Wilson, B. 0., fertility of hybrids of 
bumped and ordinary cattle in Tas- 
mania, i. 83. 

Wilson, Dr. prepotency of the Manx over 
the common cat, ii. 66. 

WasoN, James, origin of doga i. 16. 

IViLsoN, Mr., on prepotency of transmis- 
sion in sheep, u. 69; on the breeding 
of bulls, ii. 196. 

WiNos, proportionate length oC in different 

breeds of pigeons, i. 175-176; of fowls, 
effects of disuse on, i. 270-272 ; charac- 
ters and variations of, in ducks, L 284- 
286 ; diminution of, in birds of small 
islands, i. 286-287. 

WiNO-rEATHEBS, munbcr of. In pigeons, i. 
159 ; variability of, in fowls, L 258. 

VoLP, leoent exutenco of, in Ireland, i. 
16; barking of young, i. 27; hybrids 
of, with the dog, L 32. 

WoLT-DOG, black, of Florida, i. 22. 

Wolves, Noith American, their resem- 
blance to dogs of the same region, i. 
21-22; burrowing of, i. 27. 

WoouarRY, Sir., crossing of the Ligurian 
and common hive bees, i. 299, ii. 126; 
variability of bees, L 298. 

WooDWABD,S.P.on Arctic Mollusca,ii. 256. 

Wood, Willoughby, on Mr. Bates' cattle, 

a. 118. 

Wooler, W. a., on the young of the 
Himalayan rabbit, L 109; persistency 
of tlie coloured calyx in a crossed 
Polyanthus, i. 365. 

WoRBABA poison, ii. 380. 

Wot-NDS, healing of, ii. 294. 

Wright, J. production of crippled calves 
iiy sbortbomed cattle, iL 118; on selec- 
tion in cattle, iL 194; cflcct of close 
interbreeding on pigs, ii. 121-122; 
deterioration of game cocks by close 
interbreeding, ii. 124. 

Wright, Btrethill, on the development 
of the hydroida, ii. 368. 

Wyman, Dr., on Niata cattle, and on n 
similar malformation in the eodflsh, i. 
89 ; on Virginian pigs, ii. 227. 

Xenoition, on the colours of hunting 
dogs, ii. 209. 

XiMENE^ Cardinal, repilations for the 



Yahoo,” the name of the pigeon in 
Persia, L 155. 

Yaks, domestication of. i. 82; soloclinii 
of whilo-tailcd, ii. 206, 209. 
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Yam, deTelopment of uxUlarr bulbs in 
the, ii. 169. 

Yakbeix, Hr., deficiencf of teeth in 
hairless dogs, i. 34, ii. 326 ; on dncks, 
i. 279, ii. 262 ; characters of domestic 
goose, resembling those of An$er albi- 
fron$, i. 288 ; whiteness of ganders, i. 
288 ; variations in goldfish, i. 296-297 ; 
assumption of male plumage by the 
hen-pheasant, ii. 51 ; efiect of castra- 
tion upon the cock, ii. 51-52; breeding 
of the skylark in captivity, ii. 154; 
plumage of the male linnet in con- 
finement, ii. 158; on the dingo, ii. 
263. 

Yellow fever, in Mesieo, ii. 276. 

Yew, fastigat^ ii. 241. 

Yew, Irish, hardy in New York, ii. 309. 

Y'ew, weeping, i. 361; propagation of, 
by seed, ii. 18-19. 

Yolk, variations of, in the eggs of docks, 
i. 281. 

Yoi’att, Mr., history of the dog. i. 16-17 ; 
variations of the pulse in breeds of 
dogs, i. 35; liability to disease in 
dogs, i. 35, iL 227 ; inheritance of 
goitre in dogs, ii. 10; on the grey- 
Dound, L 34, 41; on King Charles' 
spaniels, i. 41 ; on the setter, i. 41 ; on 
breeds of horses, i. 49 ; variation in tho 
number of ribs in the horse, i. 50 ; in- 
heritance of diseases in the horse, ii. 
10, 11 ; introduction of Eastern blood 
into English horses, ii. 212-213; on 
white Welsh cattl^ i. 85. ii 209 ; im- 
provement of British breeds of cattle. 



homed cattle, ii. 118; selection of 
qualities in cattle, ii. 196; degenera- 
tion of cattle by neglect, ii. on 
the skull in hornless cattle, ii 333; 
disease of white parts of cattle, ii. 337 ; 



displacement of long-homed by short- 
homed cattle, ii. 426; on Angola 
sheep, i. 95 ; on the fleece of sheep, i. 
99 ; correhition of horns and fleece in 
sheep, i. 95; adaptation of breeds of 
sheep to climate and pasture, i. 96; 
horns of Wallnchian sheep, L 96 ; ex- 
otic sheep in tlie Zoological Gardens, i 
96-97, it 305 ; occurrence of horns in 
hornless breeds of sheep, ii. 30 ; on the 
colour of sheep, ii 30 ; on interbreed- 
ing sheep, ii 120 ; on Merino ranis in 
Germany, ii. 196 ; efiect of unconscious 
selectiou on sheep, ii 213; reversion 
of Leicester sheep on the Liimmeimuir 
Hills, ii 224 ; on many-liorned sheep, 
ii. 326; reduction of bone in sheep, 
ii. 242 ; persistency of character in 
breeds of animals in mountainous 
countries, ii. 64; on interbreeding, ii. 
116 ; on the power of selection, ii. 194- 
195 ; slowness of production of breeds, 
ii. 244 : passages in the Bible relating 
to the breeding of animals, ii. 201-292. 

Yocn'g, J., on the Belgian rabbit, i. 106. 

Vile, Capt, on a Burmese hairy family, 
iL 77, 327. 

Zaudesi, striped yonng pigs on the, i. 77. 

Zambos, character of the, u. 47. 

Zano, J. G., introduction of rabbits into 
Borto Sonto by, i 112. 

Zea llayt, i. 320. 

Zebu, i. 79; domestication of the, i. 82; 
fertile crossing of, with European cattle, 

i. 83, ii. no. 

Zebba, hybrids of, with the ass and mare, 

ii. 42. 

ZrphyranOut Candida, ii. 164. 

Zinnia, cultivation of, ii. 261. 

Zoim'GER on Malayan penguin ducks, i 
280. 

Zoospore, divisinn of, in Alg», ii. 378. 

“ Zopb^Taube," i. 154. 



( 

THE END. 
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